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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. ° Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their’ 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into’ 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such’ 
series of Commentaries as the Awrsgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette'’s Xuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch's Aidlischer Commentar tiber das 
A. T7.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann's Mandkommentar 
sum N.T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been*produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFrep Piummer, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain, 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a’ compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents, Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general chavacter; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices uf the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletica] 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Tue following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :-— 


Chronicles. 

Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 

Psalms. 


Proverbs. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


The Rev. T. K. Cugyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford, 


The Rev. A. R. 5. Kennepy, D,D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stenninc, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College 
Oxford, and the late Rev, H, A. Wnts, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford. 


G. Bucuanan Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. Georce ApAm Smiru, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev, Georce Moore, D,D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Now Ready. 

The Rev. H. P. Smirn, D.D., late Professor of Bibli- 

cal History, Amherst College, Mass. [Mow Ready, 


The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev, Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Cartes A. Brices, D.D., Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Now Ready, 
The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D,, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford, 
The Rev. A. B. Davinson, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


The Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
— Rector of St. Michael's Church, New York 
“ity 


Minor Prophets. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 


University of Chicago, Illinois, 





Corinthians, 
Galatians. 


Ephesians 
and Colossians, 


Philippians 
and Philemon. 


The Pastoral 
Epistles. 


Hebrews. 
St. James. 


Peter and Jude. 


The | | 
jh 


Revelation. 


ae 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. WiLLoucHpy C, ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford 


The Rev. E. P. Gou.p, D.D., Professor “ New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E, Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
[Now Ready. 

The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham. [Mew Ready. 


The Rev, WrLiiam Sanbay, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C, ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. Freperick H. CuHase, D.D., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford, [Vow Ready. 


The Rev, ARCH. RoperTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London, 


The Rev. Ernest D, Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. Apsott, B.D., D, Lit., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 

[Vow Ready. 

The Rey. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of 

Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, 

New York City. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev, Watter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and DEAN IRELAND, Professor of Exegesis, 
Oxford. ' 


The Rev. A. Naisme, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
King’s College, London. 


The Rev. James H. Ropes, A.B., Instructor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 

The Rev, CHarLes Bicc, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, [Mow Ready, 


The Rev. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Free Church Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, 


The Rey. Ropert H. Cuarves, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek in the University of Dublia, 


Other engagements will be announced shortly, 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer's language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing’ a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and Jate 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


became ion cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
év 'Edécy in i, 1. 

USS. All extant MS, authority, with three 9 maton is in 
favour of the words, The three exceptions are & B 67 

In & they are added by a later hand (#*). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: Tois 

érutOXwr, os ynolws jvwpevors 7¢ Gyre Oe emeyvdirews, 
Syras abeele iialévrws dvdpacey, eimai" rois dyiows Tois ovot Kal 
miorois év XpiorG “Inood* otrw yap xai of mpd jpiv wapadediixact Kai 
itets ey rows maXatots Tov dvrtypagov cippxapev (Adv, Lunom, ii, 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to é& "E¢éoy, but either 
to rois or to obow, is quite untenable. How strange it would ue 
that he should go on to quote the words xal murois é& Xp. ‘I. 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening é “E¢<oy, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydp must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of mpd ‘pin, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dy, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read év ’Edécw after ofoww.1 
1 It has been said that Basil's statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious, His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
mB. 


redundant) mpooKeipevov % orale meee Tots ere ", Sowru — 
ee fey? ep aes nage pf iallbeer shad 
rifwy Mwoe ro ay, ol peré 


Kahoupevoe oiovel i vod py elvar els v3 vas we bcttes yap o 6 
@cds Ta pz) Gvra” dyoiv o abros Taidos “iva ra dvta Ka 
xTA, As ois dyious trois obow occurs with é& and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots ofow 
without é& “Edéry. 

Tertullian informs us. that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Marc. v. 17): “ Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (z.e. falsify)? gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare sdid. 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (#.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words & 

béow in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “ veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év "E¢éow in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus in the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 

sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
Mai, Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 
” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: “Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, findi 
“sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (in /oc.): 
“Quidam curiosius (#¢. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur,” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéow, and the reader will observe that the word is “scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31), On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq,) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. ‘The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
acomposition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
ee There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 

thians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: “Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the im cipyvn Tos adeAdors, 
k.T.A. Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil., 
for example, dordcacfe wets Byun sc howitorres inte a at 
€uoi ddeAdoi, «.t.A.,, that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 


cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 


It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc. may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, “For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of ou Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 


etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that «lye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that «fye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “T donot 

doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occu a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of «tye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principit, Having said that clye “does not in ifse/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
Se gathene usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 

from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
ete coal could be no real doubt ; ‘ neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 


(iii. 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius ; con go iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if «tye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was sO addressed, therefore «lye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, elye nai évdvodpevor ob yupwoi 
cipeOyodpeba, and in Col. i. 23, etye érysévere TH TioTel, K.T.A.y it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
veh | as I assume,” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. «ye is even less affirmative than etwep. 

Eph. iii. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that dvaywo- 
cxovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers, ‘The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (//aer. i. 3. 1,4; 1. 8 43 Vv. 2. 36); Bsc 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria ph 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not é 
in his text (Comment. in /oc., and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. ‘There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodiuweia in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "Edéow, As 
Lightfoot puts it: “We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Aidlica/ Essays, 
P. 381). Presigicer 4 the early and universal recognition in the 

W ee > bold reac mis 55 tegral of 

chek Ww év to have an in part 

the original text su the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, nam y, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, fe. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that é& 
‘Edéoy was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovvas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. “ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur to 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (dan. V7 ef 
AV. Test. A.D. 64): “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii, adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots dylovs rois oboe Kai murrois év Xpurry "Incod, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
gui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias : ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spect iverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
trois ovo, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 

‘péow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, - 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted é& "E¢éow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although & B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modem than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor, i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év "E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are.” 

_ This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (#ncyei. 

Brit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: ‘To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, év & cit wdvres of Onoavpol . . . droxpudor: 
ib. 10, wal dare fv atta wemAnpwpévor: iii. 1, 00 6 XNowros éorw év 
Sdefia rod Oeod xabryjpevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by é «, év airg, ob, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
rois ovox here as “those existing.” Besides, xai murrois comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets; “ Sanctis et fidelibus gut sunt in omnibus lis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” sO. that rots otow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xiii. 1, kara ry oveay éxxAnoiay, and Rom. 
xiii, 1, af 88 ofa: éfovciau, But in the former case év ‘Avrioyeig 
had just preceded, so that only éxet has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots obow should be taken with 
dyiows (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 

rfectly matical construction, ‘‘the saints who are also 
ithful” (see note é# /oc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of év "Edécw. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Secmnod and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 

province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independent by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
pistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians ” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, apr 
‘Efpaiovs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was nev 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, ' 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otew is followed by 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of é "E¢ 
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The h is that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
achat including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan, 


§2. OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


External Evidence.— The earliest reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later as St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul's, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, 6 éxAetapevos Tov Kuptov "Tyootv 

kal ypas bc airot eis Aadv mepiovarov, Compare Eph. i. Se 
4 xabirs éfeXeLaro ypas év es ‘ mpoopioas jpas . . 6a 
Xperrov. Still closer is c. 46, 4 obxi &va @edv Exoper at Oe éva 
Xpurrov; wai @&y mveipa Tis xdperos TO éxyviiv éb pas Kal pia 
kAijows év XpuorG; compare Eph. iv. 4-6, Again, c. 36, ivewxOnoav 
Rav ob dpGarpot THs kapdias ; cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, trorac- 
éxagTos TO tAjotov avrov; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
ovx émragers dovAw cov 7) maidiony tois éri tov abrov @eov éAmiLovew, 
év muxpig cou ; and to servants : bpeis de of dotAon trorayjoerbe Tois 
xupios tpiw as rimw @cov év aicyivy «al pdBy, Compare Eph. 
vi. 9, §. ‘The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Z~. ad Eph. c. 12, TatAov ouppiorat (érre), row 
wywmopévov, .. . os & wdoy brurcahy pynnoveter Dpav & XporG 
"Incot. Many writers (including Hefele, im /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is _ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces raca ‘TepowoAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and was ‘IopayA, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, tm /oc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvii. 26, éxi zavris mpocdmrov 
ms ys, and Aristot. Z//, Vic. i. 13. 7, way cwpa, But neither are 
these analogous, There is only one mpdécurov ris yis, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with av) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, mp. wdons tis yis= Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with wav preceding. 

At first sight wav cpa in Aristotle, 4¢, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: det row woArruxdy eldévae was 7a 
mepi Wuxns’ womrep Kai Tov 6POaApors Oeparevovra, kal way copa; 1.6. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But odpa in 
the abstract sense, s.¢. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvyx7 is also used (see, for example, £7’, WVic. 1. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.) In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for wav 76 copa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav owpa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of racy émoroAq, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
‘in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pvynpovevey. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called prypovevev, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Woes not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pyypovevey as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by rdoy 
éruroAy ‘an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8,19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has és wdvrore év tats Seqoecw 
avrov pyypoveveac tpav. The Armenian Version reads pynpovevu, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word cvppiora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, tii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cuppiorys is used by Origen (Jn Jes, Naue Hom, 7, i. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (7 Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: 79 etAoynpévy, tAnpmpari, rpoupirpévy mpd 
aicvuw vac, . . eis Sdgav, éxAcAcypévny, & OeArjpati rod waz, 
More certain is cap. i., prpntat ovres rot @coi, borrowed apparently 
from Eph, v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyavav ras ovpBiovs ws 6 Kipuios ti 
éxcAnoiay, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian's ravorAia was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Zph. c. 9, ds évres Aidor vaod rarpés, ryrouac- 
pevor els olxodopiy @eovd warpos (Eph. ii. 20-22), 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Zfist/e of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xaperi éore ceowopévor, otx €& épywv, from Eph. 
il. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, ‘rascimini ef nolite peccare ef, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer, That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 

r. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those i in Ps, iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O,T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOeiav dyara xai raca adAnOeia éx 
Tov gTopatds gov éxropevérbw, doubtless from Eph. iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pdt Aimy érayew TO Trevpart TS TEUVa Kai 
dAnbet; cf. %. ver. 30. Again, Sim. 1x. 13, érovras cis &v mvedpa Kal 
&y cGpa, and 17, pia riots abrév éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Ge IV. 4, 5. 

Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypa 
(Hipp. PArlos. vi. 34). E si 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, cabs 6 
paxapwos Tlaihds dyow, év tH mpds "Eqeciovs émurroAy" dre peAy 
éopev TOU Gwparos, EK TIS GapKOs aro Kal ék Toy doTéww aiToU 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8, 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with yoiv 6 dwdcroAos, adds, 6:6 cai év TH pos “Edecious ypadet’ 
broragcdpevar GAAHAOs ev HdBw @eod, x.7.A., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed. i. § 18, & drootodos érurreAXwy pds Kopw6iovs pyoiv (2 Cor. 
XL 2)... cadécrara d¢ “Ederions ypapwy . . . A€yww: péxpt Karay- 
THrwpev Of Tavres, x.7.A., Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.p. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
110 A.D, (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particalar Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16, But this is entirely out of the question, 
for there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.,? 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 

reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 
Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 a.p. Scholten also to 80, Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100, The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections, The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(“wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “‘ The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. « « Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” tymAor opdspa yépe tiv vonpdrav & yap pndapod 
ébOéyfaro, raira évraida Shot. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the lexing passage in Epiphanius 
igo de pi ties of sagas of Marcin a recognising the 4 to the 
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**Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(7able Talk): ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“‘far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date.’ Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Kvitik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only 1. 164, 17 as a gloss, 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Z7n- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epist/e.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa oy occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 8, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
’ in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of draf 
Aeyopeva would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are a, A, (in the N.T.), not including alyyaAwrevew, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.') 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 335. Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 9544, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted), In Col. there are 15, Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvaa, drardw, 
Sipov, @povners, wos, to which we may add, though not common, 

, eomAayyvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer, Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure; while others, such as xaraprurjos, mpooxaprépyets, 
oatorns, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xarapri{w, xardapricts, tpooKxaprepety, doiws. So also, 
although dvogis does not occur elsewhere, dvofis rot ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 70 ordpa jpav dvéwye, Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 dwag Acyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra érovpava 
for “heaven” (five times); ra mvevpartxa for “ spirits pi did Bodos 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdrwp, owryjpiov.” 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, were (twice), and 
Bécpuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and didBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Sécpsos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

1 See list at end of the Introduction, 












‘the Hebrew and the Greek forms, is 

Tlérpos and Ky¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle t 

érovpdvia (which is not =“ the heavens”) is not found 

St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
ee har a8 00h gece gg bet veal ce ok eee 
pressions are found in bosiy or 

5 dios, 8 Geis 108 pin yn yr 3) 
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is, for the most part, only by their number that these and . 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 


striking. On 6 @cds rod Kupiov jjiv, see the note. It is certainly | 
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ion which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
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dyiows of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
€uoi TH EXaytoToTéepw Tavrwy ayiwy. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. 9), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles,” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvoTypioy, oixovojia, repvroinots, As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 1s thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovoyzia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul's own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. ro), or of the grace of God 
(ili. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, repirofjors in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. 1. 14, it 1s abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
om gs example, in the meaning of dwroxdAwyis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and 1. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dag 
Aeyopeva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, — of offering an argument against the Pauline author- 





évroAai év déypacw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vopos, not o vépos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
ett once ements aioe thnk beomenss tha’ bie But 
his is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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wadaywyds and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Fpistle.—lIt is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (ii. 13-18, 19-22, iii. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church, This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation, But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii, 6), we have in 1 Cor, 
xii, 28, Eero 6 Ocds ev TH éxkAnoia tparov droordAous, «7.4, We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, tiv éxxAnolav rod @eod Hv weprerou)- 
caro, x.t.A. In Col. we have 7 éxxAnoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph, the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having aieeengee reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-275 2) 325 with Gal. 
ii. 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, V. 2, i. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i, 15-ii. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also 1, 11-14, iii. 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that “ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i. ro=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
ii. 2=Col. i. 25; Eph. v. 19=Col. iil, 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of rAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T , except once in Jas. ii. 5, “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi, 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated gorng of at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then m hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 

ing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. m 14, at the word dopy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. ii 1, at éxwrokew, which 
gives birth e the following sentence, tv. 2, 3. A third ts 2 Cor. 
iii, 13, at the word «xdAvppa. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. t he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
évéBy, and again, V. 13-15, at pus. 

Again, in Eph. 1 iv. 2-4 and Col. iil. 12-15, we have the words 
Tarewoppoowwn, xpaorys, paxpobrpia, dyexopevor adAnAww in the 
same order ; dydry 1 is also in both, but in a different nt 
oivbec pos THs cis answers to o. THs TENET ITOS 5 éxAnOyre ev év 
géopar, to & copa xabws xai éxAnOyre & pia eAri&; yet IS this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. i. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of zpecBevw év dAvoe with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver, 20 St. Paul says, ryv aAvow ravrny repixetpac, 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is d¢ouaz. A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séouac or év Secpois, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of mpecBevw & dAvoe, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. “Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
‘act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” éy decpois would have meant 


“in prison. 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle, He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zind. § 146a) as follows :— 


Eph. i. 7 r » Col. i. 14. Eph. iv, 22f. , Col. iii. 8 ff. 
my TO 6 « gy i 20, » iv. 25f. . on i. 8f 
yy ols T5-T7 _ i, Sy 4 » 29 6 ey ili. 8, iv. 6, 
»o LIS 6 « wy i. 27, » iV. 31 + ogy iii. 8. 

- wat . » wy & 76, » a2 6 oo we rat 
5 waak . yen SE ~ 3 - «s Gb 5. 
» i. 1,12.» * » 1. 20. fo pe lh . oy Tih 

of il. 5 . # Li il. 13. te ¥. 2 . * OF i 

iT] 1. T§5 . ] FT] He 14. : Vv. # * 99 ill. 

of IL. 1 r ] af i. 20, ia WV. I * 99 TVs | 

” iii. 1 * ® ” # 24. YT ee 19 f. * 99 ili, 16 f, 
ae ae « gy b 25. —— ee yp iii, I 

” iii, 3 * >. wi is 26. «6M. 25 » ye did. 19. 
» «ll. 7 . * oo b 23, 25 » VET * ” lil. 20, 
» u.bf . »» «1. 27. » Vid »» lil, 20 
ow Wil “ - ws 4b Io os 7. SE a §6«l, 22 ff, 
oe "2 «4 » wp mh 10f — Te. os » ive t 
a | ae o» ii, 146 » vi. 18 ff, » «iv. 20, 
oy =v. «15 Ff, ee ae: » Vi. 2rf » mm 76 


» Wve. tg , a) pe ee de 

Holtzmann in his Avitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness, He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this conten!.on were, 1st, Eph. i, 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. 1. 6, 7 (=Col. 1. 13, 14); grd, Eph. iii, 3, 
5, 9 (=Col, i. 26, i. 2); 4th, Eph. ii, 17, 18, iv. 16, i, 20 (= 
Col. 1. 23, il, 2, 1); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii, 19) ; 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iii. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (= Col. iii 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zin/e‘tung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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fatebes Prony Seat ia itcnan kee tos soncoede feering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be com throughout. The 
following Sin ig le is \ ailelty from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 

I Per. i. Epu. i. 
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the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 4, in the other by 5:4 rotro, The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the «Aypovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvapis @cot being put in raladion ts 
the wioris. , 
1 Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii, 18-22— 


1 Pet. ii. EPH. ii 
4. wpds by mpocepyiperoe dlOor 18, &:’ advo Exoner rhy poowryuryiy. 
sit 19. « « « olxetot rol Geol, 
meiabe ae aes Mae Hie Penk sinmatabtl yeti fats, 
wrevparic v alto 
6. « « « Alday dxpoywratoy. Tee0), x7, 
22... . cuvotxodopeiofe elt xaroi- 
Kyripior rol Geol, 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps, cxviii, 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our tot to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviii. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
ywvaiov of Eph. 

1 Pet. ii, 18, iva pas xpooayayy TG Sed, reminds us of Eph. 
ii, 18, d¢ atrov Soper Ti Tporaywyiv mpos tov warépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv, 8-10, Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i. 20-22— 

1 PET. iii. Epu. i. 
22. 8s deriv dv detig rol OcoD wopev- 20. éxd@icew ev Seflg abrol é rois 
Oels els obpavdv, érouparlocs. 
brorayérvrwr — dyyé\wr wal éov- 21. trepdyw wdons dpyijs wal fou. 
our wal duvopdwr clas cai dvrdpews . . 
22. xal wdrra iwérater, 


Again, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N,T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 Per, i. EPH. iii. 
10, mpopnra: . 5. 8 érdpais ~yereais otk éyruplo Oy 
Il. épevrrres els viva oe» Kaiptp ,, . Oe wiv drexahipiy TOE sas 
ddtdov 7d dr altois rreiua, mpodniracs dy wvetpart. 


12. ols dwexadtigéy bri od éavrois, 10, wa yrupurby viv . 
needy 8 dinndvovy abrd, & viv dvayyyddy. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyrats in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) — 

1 Pet. i 20 and Eph. lil. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained zrpo karaBoAjs xéopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii, ro the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii., and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zestschrift, 
1874, P. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the r2th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. x from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnparierOe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii. 3-8 expanding 
x Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i. 22; xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case ts the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of wvd voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i, 18, ii, 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii. The latter remark 14 been replied to 
by anticipation; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St, Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, ¢.g. afua nai odp§ (elsewhere 
gapt xal alua), dyputveiv, xpavy}, trepavw, irepdve wdvrev Tov 
otpavay, els droAvrpwow, alway pedAwy, tpordopa Kat Ovaia, BovAz) 
of God, wappycia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
éxdficey ‘v detia avrov, Heb. i. 3, viil. 1, x. 12: Eph. 1. 7, arroAvrpwots 
bua. ToD aiparos, Heb, ix. 12: Eph. V. 25, 26, €avrov waptbwxey trép 
aurys iva airy dyidory, Heb. xlll. 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dycacpos as the object ¢ of Christ's atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. ili. 12, év w éxomey THY mappnetay Kal 
Tiv mporayuryyv, Heb. iv. 16, mporepxiiucBa pera wappyoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph, The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 “Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in w ich he lived” (Salmon, Jntrod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv, 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
xxiii, 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a Lym te voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivarti in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothi 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, a dé cidyre xai dyets, that 
- before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xai 
tpeis is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (da 6¢ xa‘), This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii, 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he | 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PAil/ippians, p. 48 f.), On the other hand, as 
Mangold pinacven (Bleek, Lind. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. rr), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through, 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “] hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
Is ves sl that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians, Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
yenturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 


Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Amn, xiv. 27). Four years 
later ‘Fusebius? Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210), It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake ~ 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two, 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of Grok Neydpeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
abeos, alryporns, alypadkwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iti. 6), 


dvavedw, avoréts, dmadyeiv, acroos, Bédos, ext peur, é\aytororepos, 
évorys, thuryvew, trcivav, érupaioxay, troipacia, etvora (Text. Rec, 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrpazeAia, 6 izyarnpevos (of Christ), Gupeds, 
KATApTLO LOS, KaTWTEpOS, KANpOUY, KAvowviler Pa, KoopoKpaTrwp, Kpvdj}, 
xuBeia, paxpoxpovios, peyebos, peOodeia, perdrotxov, pwporcyia, wdAn, 
wapopywpos, ToAumoixtAos, mpoeAmi{ew, mporxaprépyots, puris, cupe 
peroxos, ouprorirys, cvwvapporoyety, cvvoixodopety, TVTTw{LOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvora (Acts, 1 Pet.), dypurvety (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (1 Pet.), dudérepor, dveuos, dvevas (Acts, Heb.), dias, 
dreAy (Acts), evorAayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpay, dpyilerOar, sovwrys 
(Luke), dogvs, ravordia (Luke), waporxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), wepifwv- 
viva, wAdros (Apoc.), roru7nv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxerotnv), todire(a (Acts), campds, ortdos, cvyxabifer (Luke, but 
intrans.), owryjptov (Luke, Acts), vdwp, trodeicbar, vos, ppaypds, 
dpdévnots (Luke), xaptrovy (Luke), xetporrotnros. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine :—ai wrevew 
(2 Tim. Rec.), dAvots (2 Tim.), drarav (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), duéBoAos (x and 2 Tim. and Tit.), ebayyeAcorps (Acts, 2 Tim. 
a wa.deca, (2 Tim.), reuay (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


dvOpwrdpecxos, dy, dmoxaradXAdcoeyv, dmadXorpwicba, artery, 
avénots, pOarpodovrcia, pLorv, cvfwororeiv, cvpPiBdlLew. 
Add the expression éx yuyijs. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not found in other 
N.T. writers. 


dyabwovvyn, dAnfevew, dveixviaoros, értxopryia, etvota (1 Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec, but not in the best texts), eiwofa, OdArev, 
Kaprrev, qmepixepadaia, mXeovéxryns, rotnua, mpeoBevev, mpoeror 
pale, mpocaywyn, mporiberOar, viobecia, trepBddrAa, twrepexmepio~ 
cow 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him ; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown 1n the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

i. 1-10, A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

iii. 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge, 

‘c 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
In spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband ; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There 1s, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

10-12, Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction. 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
pine ies in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
con 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Animadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep, ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

BatrTus seer wer cae Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619, 

Bayne or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, Lond. 1643. 

BInEMANN, £-xfositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), /n £p. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Prae/ectiones in Ep, ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotath. in Epp. ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
etc. Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G,), xpfositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph, Col, ete. 
Helmst, 1664-66. 

Coccetus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Croctus (Joh.), Comment. in Ep, ad Ephesios, Cassellis, 1642. 

Cre tvs (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur ?Epitre de St. Paul aux 
Lephésiens (chs. i.-ii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FerGuson (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul ta 
the Gal. and Eph. London, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Zxfosition, etc. Lond. 1681, Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, £xflicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HeEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp, Apostol- 
orum, etc, Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios, Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Zp. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle, Stuttg, 1878. 

MAvyer or Mayor (Georg), Zvarratio Ep. Pauls scriptae ad 
Ephesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NAILANT, Znarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

Ovevianus (Gaspar), Votae ex [¢jus] Concionibus, etc. Her- 
bosnae, 1588. 

Ripirey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, ete. 
Lond. 1817. 

Ro.tiock (Robert), Jz Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), araphrasis super Ep, ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1593- 
TARNOVIUS, Commentarius. Rost. 1636, 

WANDALIN, Faraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

WEINRICH, £xpiicatio. Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment, in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEap (Abraham), ALLestry (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594- 

Eighteenth Century, 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Halle, 1767. 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph. (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777- 
CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Meue Uebersetzung des Briefs an dite 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben. amb. 1782. 

Dinant (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past. Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarii, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, ad. 

EsMarRCH (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser iibersetst, Altona, 
1785. 

FEND, Lrlaiiterungen. (s.l.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GunE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser, Lauban, 1735. 

HazeEvoet, Verk/aar. Leyden, 1718. 

KRAUSE (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setst u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet, Frankf. a M. 1789. 

Locke (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
to the Gal, Cor. Rom. Eph. London, 1707, al. 
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MoLpENHAUER, Uelbersefsung. NHamb. 1773. 

MicHAELis (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil, Col, Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

"aaane (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp, Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Lphesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MUuU.uer, “rk/drung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, i.e. Bernardin de Picquigny), Z/zs- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Porr (G. C.), Uebersetszung u. Erkiarung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

Roe.tt (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
> ey, Traj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 

Ep. ad Col, exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1731, 

Royaarns (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verkiaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Laraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a/. 

_SCHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die LEpheser 
erklart. Heidelb. 1793. 

Scntitze (Theodore Joh. Abr.), Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak. )s eae der Episieln an die Epheser 

u. Colosser. Halae, 1706, ad. 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor, Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklarung der 
ae Pauli an die Gal, Eph. Phil. Col. u. Thess. Gotting. 1771, 
1797 | 

Nineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), “Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s Vew Zest. Comm, for English Readers). 

Baumcarten-Crusius (L. F. O.), Comment. iiber d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

Beet (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. London, 1890. 
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§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, rijs xAypovoplas rijs S0fqs for rijs 8. rijs KA. 

ii, 1, avrév for tuay, 

ii. 4, 8* om. &, 
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li. 7, 8* omits the whole verse sing from & Xpiorr@ “Inood 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by &*. 

li. 10, &*, @eod for aidroi. 

Vv. 17, &*, dpdvypa for GeAnpa. 

Vv, 20 OM, paw, 

Col. ii, 10, 8", THs dpxijs éxxAnoias for dpyys Kat é£oucias, 

i. 18, 8, before | deyyeAwy add. peAAdvrow. 

lll. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xpiords. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, 8*, <oxopev (xomev, 8°) = D*, Boh, Eth. 

iii, 9, R* om. é&, Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (A/azc. v. 18), “‘rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dial, 870. 

iv. 24, &*, & dcvdrytt wai Stxatcoovyg for ev bu. x. do. 
Ambrosiaster, 

Col. i. 23, xipv€ wai dardotodos (for didxovos) = P. 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has xjpvué xai 
duixovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has éuaxovos cat dwéoroAos. 

i, 24, Tos wabypacw tuav for trois wr. trp dpaw (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. Io, Kara vv olkovopiay for eis olx. 

iv. 14, qrot for viprwi (v precedes). 

iv. 19, «[ls dxa|Oapoiay wdoys for els épyaciay dxabapoias 
wdo7ns, 

Vi. 23, €Acos for d&yarry. 

Col. i, 23, xyjpug nai darécroAos Kwai didxovos for Sidxovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads tpeis for jets, with D*, 

In i. rr A agrees with DG in reading éxAjOyper for éxAnpa- 
Onpev. 

i. 20, Duy for 7; pay = 39, 6 

v. 15, after ofy A adds Bardot, with x° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. 1. 13, ¢odpayicOy for éogpayleOyre (ro follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from r to r). 

1. 21, éfovelas Kai dpxis for 4 dp. cat éf, 

i. 2, “erbuplas for 4 " dpapriats. 

ii, 5, after TaparTdpact B adds xai raig ériPuplas, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded reg than as serious errors, 

v. 17 after Kupiov add 7) 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpecroi, 

i. 4 OMits Hv Exere. 

i, I1, 12 after xapas adds dua. 

112, xaXévavte xat ixaydcavre for lxayvecavrt, a complete 
reading. 

ll. 15, after ovcias add xai. 

In the following Bi is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. «al rargp = Hil. (seme), Victorinus. But Hil 
has also (475) Twarip without 6 @eds xai. 

i, 18 om. tuov=17 Arm. 

1, 20, ovpavots for éxovpariots = 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

il. 5 before ois mwaparr. adds év = Arm (?). 

lil, 3 om. ort, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xara daox. ydép, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ore. 

ili, § Om. droordAos, with Ambrosiaster. 

iil. 19, AnpwG) for rAnpwOnre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

lv. 7, tpov for yuav = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

vi. 10, SwvapoicGe for évdvvapotoGe = 17. 

Col. 1 14, eo xomer, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

li. 23 om. xat before agedia, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

ili. 15 om. évé= 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, Oe dv for d¢ 6=G (71 has & ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. 1. 6 adds rijs before dogys. 

i, 16, ravoopuat for mavopar (but so Victorinus). 

ii. 15, D*, xarapricas for xarapyyoas. (The Latin d has 
“‘destituens.” 

lil, 12, D*, & 7d AcvOepwhivar for &y rewrohjoe. 

Col. i. 14, D* om. riv ddeow, 

i, 26, pavepw bev for epavepwOn. 

il. 10, dxxAnoias for apis cat é€ovcias (compare n*)., 

iv. 6, D*, qov for t Upov. 

In the following it is | supported by one or more :-— 

Eph. 1. 6, D* adds vig airod, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 om. airov = G, Goth. Boh. 

i, I2 OM. avrov=G. 

il. 5, D*, rats duaprias for rois wapartopacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has rp dpapriq). 

#6. after Xpiorg add ot rp. G hasot. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iil, x after €Ovav adds mpeoBevw = 10. 
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iii. 21, €v XpworG “Inood xai tH éxxAyoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster, 

iv. 29, riotews for ypelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF, 

v. 14, D*, érupaioeas tod Xpwrot, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a/. = Ambrosiaster, a7, A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, els for mpos=G. 

Col. i. 21, rijs duavolas ipav for rj davoia = G, 

1. 22, drroxaTaddayévres = G, Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

li. 19, after xehaAyw add Xpurrov = - 2d a Arm. 

ili, 11, after é& add dpoe xal 6jAv=G 

ili. 14, €vérnros for reAacdryros = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, d€£arGat for d€£acb.=G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpwrrot for @eod (with one cursive). 

IV. 13, D*, xomrov for mévov =G, 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone A not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oféare for eis 70 eidévax ipas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ ut sciatis * 

ii. 2, tovrov for rod before wvetparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii. 3 OM. xal ypets. 

li. 10, Kupiw for Xpurr@. | 

l, 11, da rotdro pyqpovedovres for 8:6 prnpovetere drt (= Vic- 


i. 15, Kowwdy for xawvév. 
iii, 8, after ary a Tov @ecoi, 
iii. 11, Om. ro Xp. "Incod. 


lil, 12, Ti mpocaywyny cis rHv wappyoiay, 
Vv. 3; bvouatire for évopalécbw. 


Vv. 5, ls rv BacrAciay for év rH Baw 
Vv. 20, tpaw for rdyrwv (Theodoret combines both irép wdvrwv 


ol. i. 6 om. Fs. 

i. 22 om. atroi. 

i. 26, after dyious ag drocréAots. 

i. 29, ev 0 for els Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

iii. 8, card for rd, and add after ipav, pa éxropevicbw, Some 
Vss, agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, ¢.g. “ Stultiloquium.” 

ili. 13, dpyyv for popdry. 

iii. 24, TO Kup jjpiv ‘Tncod Xpurrod > Sovdevere. 





| ad 
J ‘ 
= 
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iv. 9, after ra de add mparrépera, This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of ra. dde. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii, 6, om. év Xpurr@ "Tyco = Victorin. Hil. 

Meg 12, after érayyeAlas add airiy = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
ry 


ib. after xdajmy add rotrw = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

iil, 8, éAayiorw for ehaxurrorépy = 49- 

il. g, after alwvw add Kai dro Trav yevear = Syr-Harcl. 

iil, 10 Om. viv = Vulg. S -Pesh. 

ili, 21 om, rod alévos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster, 

iv. 15, dAnOiav 5¢€ rowitvres for dAnbetovres 5€= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of EAnOetovres, i in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaest. 10 (Algas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. kat’ évépyeay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) aé. 

iv. 23, om. 6é= Eth, 

Col. 1. 24, dvarhnpa for évravarAnpo = 43, 46, ad. 

il. 15, THY odpxa for tas dpyas cai = Hil. (dis) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
drexdvodpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzexé, to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ii. 23, after rarewvoppootvy add tov voos = Syt-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) ‘This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 
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It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i i. 1, TlatAos to 
Tpocaywy7y, ii, 18, and from iv. 17, rovro obv to Kai ré ai in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘ Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


—_—?-—— 
Versions. 
Eth. ‘ 4 . Ethiopic. 
Arm, Ps . Armenian, 
Boh. ‘ . Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 


It. or Ital . ; ° 
Sah. 


Syr-Pesh. e e e 
Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . ° 


The following represent MSS. 


“Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
““ Memphitic,” by WH. as 
“me.” 


Old Latin. 

The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 

The Peshitto Syriac. 

The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus, 


Ell. 


Theod. Mops. , ; 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 





THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


—— ++ 


INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


Coxossak (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as 7oAus peyaAy (vii. 30); Xenophon, as wéAts oixowpevy Kai eddalwwv 
cai peyaAn (Anad. i. 2, 6), Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a woluo Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (#7. JV. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“ oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero, Tacitus (Amn. xiv, 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). ‘These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ri ®pvylay xai 
TaAarixw xwpay (Acts xvi. 6), ie the Phrygian region of the 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man ; and, i 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the rarewogppoovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an PTPey wer yew 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 





§ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas, Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i, 16 in xii. 7, TH Bday rod ‘Iycod, ors ait® mdvra, cai es abrév. 
Ignatius, Zph. x. 3, has pai ry wire, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into dparot 
kai doparoi, in combination with ra éroupdvia, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16, The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, ili, 5. Justin, Dial, p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 

enanbronce wikons xrioews, after Col. i. 4 (cf. mpwrdroxoy Ta mavTav 
Towmpdrav, p . 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), mpwrdroxov Tod @eod Kai po 
WavTwy TOY shepilees Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St, Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
“Tterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, S/rom. i. 1, Says: kay tT] mpos KoAoo- 
catis éroroAy’ vovleroivres, ypdde, wavra dvOpwrov, x.t.A. =Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Ongen, 
contra Cels, v. 8, quotes ii, 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu. 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of which was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.! — 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. L 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Ad Touro Kal Hpes ov mavdpela v tarép Dpdov T POOevXO}LEVOL wepura- 
Tia ipas afiws Tov Beco, os éppicaro ipas éx ris ovolas rod 
oKoTous Kal peréoTyrev els ad Bacthelay rot viod abrot ore & airg 

bbe rev Kara dat, Kal bpas wore dvras éx9 pois ev Tois épyous ToIs 
wrovypots, vuvi de xarphAdynre € év 7G wopare rHS gapKos avrov dua Tov 
Gay drov, elye éripeveTe TH wioTe “Bpatot Kai jLy) peTaKwvouperot dé 
TOU et Aiov ov éyerounv eyo TatAos dudxovos Kara TH oixovopiav 
Tov cov viv Sobciody joe els ot bpas mAnparat Tov Adyov tov @eov, cis 
é kat Koma dywrildmevos Kata tiv évépyeav airod Ti évepyopévyv év 
é 

Of ch. ui. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 

enuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were * 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “ who 

? For a tist of the princi compared, see Introduction to the 2, 
to the Ephesians. a aa ae 4 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Kri#ik, p. 0 aah only to consign 

“toned pa Holtzmann’s theory is, as says, too com- 

ayes accepted. In such a case, ‘x cape a Ca 
pe pe SO RN OY Be ge oer tein, Col 

iil. fi: 22-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is invol inextricable 

culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, beepers: wa 

to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrd. 7: Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i, 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i 164, 1 
i, Th wavra to cvvérryKe, Which he regards as re 8: P 3 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, 

Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together ie ea 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, dixaros with its derivatives, dwroxdAws, 
Soxyilew, taxon}, cwrypia, Kowwvia, véuos, murrevew, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 8:6, dudrt, while it is Goted th that ydp occurs only an 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without in Peto 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. 

in 1 Cor. only once (i, 30), dixacos not at all. Both aafe ective = hak 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the vente owrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. cwfw occurs but 
once ; droxaAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor, 
only in xii. t, 7, so that the first eleven chs, are without it. 
murrevewv is found in 2 Cor. only i in a quotation, iv. 13; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; vdyos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil, while dpa ovy, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor, and only once in 
Gal. 6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and éurt once in 1 Cor., not at all in 2 Cor. is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) i in Eph., which Fea WY ip accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the drag Xeydéneva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
‘remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: “ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
meh words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
rie ngent iii, 3. 12), varied to etyuyia (Ven. 10. 21), ebroApia 
(quoted y Stobaeus), dvépedrys (Anad, vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Zexi/ogus Xen, bristles with words 
ony once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps peat’ Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9—20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, ¢g. Rom. i. 1-7, il. 5-10, 14-16, 
iii, 23-26; Gal. i, 3-5, 6-9; Phil. tii, 8-11, ‘The series of 
relatives in i. 1 [3-22 and il. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel ; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as 
ii. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, iii, 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as pvotnpwv, droxpimrey, drdxpudos, yvwpitev, 

vepouv, 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens : i. 6, Kapropopovpevoy Kai aigavopevoy ; 
ib, dxovew Kai émywookay ; 3 7, mivdovdAos Lint, didkovos [row 
Xperrod]; 11, iwopovy wai paxpoOvpia; 23, reepedcwpévor xgi 





It is not 


hes | 
kind, but, more developed, existed in the middle of the second 


century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the ‘ties of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 

him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
ge to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the 

Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, li. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 

int of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxricBae ws eva To 

yyw peifova dé airay évra, abrov d& xupievew Tay d&yyéhww 
oi es tiv amo TOU TavToKpatopos meroumpéevuw (Epiph. /aer. 
xxx. 16 
In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
éovpavia classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul's at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ's activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (54. Pau/, Eng, tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, — 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. ‘The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 








“As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unn 


the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, ‘we meet also with other 
G 1ostic conceptions” ; and he draws attention especially to rAjpwpa. 
‘The Gnostic +Ajpmpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the rAjpwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the rAyjpwpa of 
Christ ; since He is the wAvypwpa in the highest sense, she is rd 
wAypwpa Tou Ta wayTa év Tact TANpoupevov. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of é«xAynoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles, Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church, 

As to the word wAypwya, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole +Axpwya resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wAypua residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on wav Td wAjpwpa, x.t.A. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. ‘The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfieiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. 11. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, /ntroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fe!low-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. ‘That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. ‘Io quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it In consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a reductio ad 
absurdum of his whole methced. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). ‘Thus as to language he compares 
aAnpovv in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: omAdyxva 
olxreppot, Col. i. 12, Phil. 11. 1: Avyos tov @eov, Col. 1. 25, 
Phil. i. 14: mweperopy (figurative), Col. 11. r1, Phil. iii. 3: dywy, 
Col. ii. 1, Phil. i. 30: dsretvat, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i. 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13 f.,17: 7a war’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
tarevoppoovvn, Col. li. 23, il 12, Phil. ii, 3: Kaprodopodtrres, 
Col. i. 10, werAnpwpevor xaprov, Phil. 1. 11: dpwpos, Col. i. 22, 
Phil. i. 15: réAeos, Col. 1. 28, Phil. i 15: xara ty évépyeay, 
«7A, Col. i. 29, Phil. iii, 21: dvw, Col. in. 1, Phil. iii, 14: ra 
eri tHs yas, Col. iii. 2, éxtyea, Phil. 1. 19: BpaBetov, Phil. iii. 14, 
xatafpafeve, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii, 1g: the sentences, Col. i. 

Phil. i. 11: the prayer for ériyvwors, Col. i. of.; Phil. i. 9: the 
wish xai 7 eipyvy, «.7.A., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col, ii. 18 and Phil, iii, 3; Col. 1. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv, 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 

dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the “fistle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
1s especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. in. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 7 dpyq THs Kricews Tov 
@coiv,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles, Compare Col, i. 15, zpwrdéroxos 
wdoys xticews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. ili. 21, dédow atre 
kabioat per noi ev tO Opdvy pov, «.r.X., is very parallel to Col. 
iii, r and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. “ This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of drat deyopeva tn the Epistle to the Colossians. 
abupeiv, alox poroyla, dyes, dvravarAnpoiv, dytarddocis, 
drexdverOat, dwréxdvows, drdéypyots, dpéoxea, édedic, BpaBeve, 
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Soypariler Oa, duvvayodv (see Eph. vi. 10), éHeAo#pyoxeda, eipyvororeiv, 
éuBarevew, evydpwros, Oedrys, xataBpaBevew, peraxweiv, pod), 
voupnvia, dparos, wapryopia, miavoAoyia, tAno pov}, mpoaxover, 
iv, mpwrevev, orepewpa, cvAaywyeiv, Twparixas, pirocodia, 
xepoypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. Fal. 


ddas, dwoxpiverOat, dwoxpupos, dpriew, yeveoOa, Sevrypariey, 
efareipew, mapadroyiterOar, mixpaivew, rovos, oxut, civdovAos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: dwoxeioGat, xpvarew, 
wovciws. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: dseivas, épaios, cixi, 
épcbileav, OpapBeiew, ixavorv, lodrys, tabos, cvvarypdAwros, cwvOar- 


Tew, pucworr, 
§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i. 1, 2, Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God's beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. | 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. ‘The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned me doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith, He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. 

16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii. 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to b2 avoided: not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations, 


§ 7. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not included. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTING (J.), Analysis exegetica in Ep. ad Coloss. Opp. Amstel. 
1687. 

ARETIUS (Bened.), Comm. Morgis. 1580. 

BAYNE (Paul), Comm. on Ep. to Colossians. Lond. 1634. 

BUGENHAGEN. See Ephesians. 

BYFIELD (Nicholas), An Exposition on the Ep. to the Col. 
Lond. 1617, ad. 

Cauixtus. See Ephesians. 

CARTWRIGHT (Thos.), Comm. Lond. 1603. 

CRELLIUS, Comm. et Paraphrasis in Col. 

DAVENANT (John, Bp. of Salisbury), 2xpositio Ep. Pauli ad 
Coloss. Cantab. 1627; transl. Lond. 1831. 

DAILLE or DALLAEUS (Joannes), Sermons sur [PEpistre aux 
Col. 3 tom. Gen. 1662; transl Lond. 1672, again Lond. 
1841. 

D’OuTREIN (Joh.), Sendbrief, etc. Amst. 1695. (In German) 
Frankf. 1696. 

ELTon (Edw.), Exposition of the Ep. to the Colossians ...in 
Sundry Sermons. Lond. 1615, ad. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), 4 brief Exposition of the Epp. to the Phil. 
and Col, Edinb. 1656, a/. 

GRYNAEUS (Jo. Jac.), Explicatio... Basil, 1585. 
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MELANCHTHON (Phil.), Znarratio Epistolae Pauli ad Coloss, 
Witenb. 1559. 

Muscutus (Wolfg.), Comm. in Epp. ad Philip, Coloss. ete. 
Basil, 156s. 

Ouevianus (Gaspar), /Vofae, efe. Gen. 1580. 

Qutros (Aug. de), Comment. Lugd. 1623. 

Rotwock (Rob.), Jn Zp. Pauli ad Col. Comm. Edin. 1600, 

SLICHTINGIUS, Comm. in plerosque N.T. libros. Eleutherop. 
1656, 
Scumip (Seb.), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Col. Strassb, 
1696, a/, 

Suicer (J. H.), Jn Ep. S. Pauli ad Col. Comment. crit. 
exeget. theolog. ‘Tiguri, 1669. 

WooDHEAD. See /phesians. 

ZANCHIUs (Hier.), Comm, Opp. Gen. 1619, 

Zuincuius (Ulr.), Comm. Opp. Tiguri [1545], 


Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN. See Ephesians. 

Boysen, Lrk/drung, u.s.w. Quedlinb. 1766-81. 

GLEICH, Predigten. Dresd. 1717. 

Hazevoet, Verk/aering. Leyden, 1720. 

KoninG, Ofen/egeing. Leyden, 1739. 

LuTKEN, Predigten. Gardel. 1718, ai. 

MICHAELIS. See “phesians. 

Petrce (Jas.), 4 Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. to the Col. 
Phil, and Heb, after the manner of Mr. Locke. Lond. 1727, al. 

RoE, £p. Pauli ad Col, exegesis, Traj. 1731. 

Storr (Gottlob Chr.), Drssertatio exegetica in Epistolae ad 
Col. partem priorem [et poster}. Tiibing. 1783-87 ; transl. Edinb. 
1842. 

StreEsO, MJedifationes. Amst. 1708, 

Tit (Salomon v.). See Zphesians, 

ZACHARIAE (G. T.). See Zphestans. 


Nineteenth Century. 


ALEXANDER (Wm., Archbishop of Armagh), Commentary ; in 
the “ Speaker's Commentary.” London 

Baur (Felix), Comment. iiber d. Brief Pauli au die Kol. mit 
stiter Beriiksichtigung d. dltern u. neuern Ausleger. Basel, 1833. 

Barry. See £phesians. 

BAUMGARTEN-Crusius. See Zphesians. 

Beet. See Zpiesians. 

BisPinG, Lrk/drung, Miinster, 1855. 
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BLEEK. See Ephesians. 

BOHMER (W.), Zheol. Auslegung des Pauli Sendschreiben an die 
Col, Breslau, 1835. 

BRAUNE. See Ephesians. 

DALMER (Ed. Fr.), Auslegung, u.s.w. Gotha, 1855. 

DeEcKER, Bearbeitung. amb. 1848. 

EapiE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Ep. of 
Paul to the Colossians. Edinb. 1855, 1884. 

Exticott (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), 4 Critical 
and Grammatical Comm. on St. Pauls Epp. to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. Lond. 
1857, al, 

EwaLp. See Zphesians. 

Finp.ay (G. G.), “Colossians” in Pulpit Commentary. 

Fratt (J. F. v.), Vorlesung. uber d. Br. Pauli an die Phil. Kol. 
etc. Tubing. 1829. 

GIsBORNE (Thos.), Exfosition and Application... in Eight 
Sermons. Lond. 1816, 

HEINRICHS (J. H.), Jn Koppe's Nov. Test. Graec, ete. Gotting. 
1803, ad, 

HormMann (J. Chr. v.), Die Briefe Pauli an die Col. «. an 
Philemon, Nordlingen, 1870. 

HUuTHER (Joh. Ed.), Comm. u.s.w. WHamb. 1841. 

JUNKER (Friedr.), Aistor. Krit. u. philolog. Comm. Miinchen, 
1828. 
KAHLER (C. R.), Auslegung. Eislehen, 1853. 

Kuopper (A.), Der Brief an die Kolosser. Berlin, 1882. 

LIGHTFOOT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), St. Pauls Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations. Lond. 1875, a. 

MACLAREN (Alex.), “Colossians” in Zhe Exposttor’s Bible. 

MESSNER, Erkiirung. Brixen, 1863. 

MouL_e (H. C. G.), “The Epp. to Colossians and to Philemon ” 
in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Camb. 1893. 

SCHNEDERMANN. See Lphesians. 

STEIGER (W.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser ; Ucbersetsung, 
Erkidrung, einlettende u. epikritische Abhandlungen. Erlangen, 
1835. 

Tnomasius (G.), Praktische Auslegung, u.s.w. Erlang. 1869. 

Watson (Thos.), Discourses. 3rd ed. Lond. 1838. 

Wirson (Dan., Bishop of Calcutta), Lectures, etc, Lond, 
1845, ad. 

WIESINGER (J. C. Aug.), In Olshausen’s Comm. Konigsb. 
1850; transl. Edinb. 1851. 

WOHLENBERG. See Lfhesians. 

Wess. See Lphesians. 
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Critical Discussions. 


See Ephesians, and add the following :— 


NEANDER, Pfansung u. Leitung d. christlichen Kirche, bk. iii. 
ch. 9, Eng. trans. (Biblical Cabinet), vol. i. p. 374. 

SANDAY (W.), art. “Colossians, Ep. to,” in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, 2nd ed. Lond. 1893. 

SCHMIEDEL (P. W.), art. “ Kolossae” in Zrsch. u. Gruber’s 
Allgem,. Encytlopadie. 1885. 

SmitH (W. Saumarez, Bp. of Sydney, N.S.W.), art. “ Colos- 
sians” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, oth ed. 1877. 

WIGGERS (J.), ‘‘ Das Verhaltniss des Ap. Paulus zu der christ- 
lichen Gemeinde in Kolossae,” Zheol. Studien u. Kritsken, 1838, 
p. 165. 





THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


11,2. SALUTATION, 


1, 2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
to the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maddos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself ‘Timothy as in Col. and Philemon ; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

dméotohos Xpiotod ‘Inco, Xp. I. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. ‘Iyoot Xp. SAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SodAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term dwocrodAos gives it a further 
import. ‘This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viil. 23. Phil. ii. 25, “A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“ Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of car’ érvrayiv @eot in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

Sa HeAyjparos Gecod, These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. vil. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i, 1 by xar émcrayiv @eod, 

tois dyiors (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is ry éxxAnoig (Cor., Gal, Thess.). The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnoia is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of é dyvot certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

oi dytot, frequent in the N.T., is iwage a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. ili. 1). It wasa term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” ‘The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

Tois ovat [€v Epdéow], x.7.A. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in 8 B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rots otcw Kat morois, x.7.d. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be dyoe who were not muwroé, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dyu, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also morot. The only difficulty is that rots otow or r7 ovoy 
Ron éxxAnoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 

Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it 1s observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tois dylots Kat murrois adeAqots ev Xpiora, where trois ayios is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect ovow with ays, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mov. in the same sense, or 
understand rots oto as= who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xut. 1), $ 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
morois may mean either “believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
d that here in the address rots ayiow alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dyioc were faithful.~ It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb, 1 ill. 2. 
The phrase i in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyaayrov Kat rurrov év Kupiw, being not 
parallel, since év Kvpiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/,, adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 213 Col. iv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim, i. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyiow. The use of the 
word with déeAdots in Col. i, 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dy:ot ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with & 
Xpior@ as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (rrevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. "Ev Xpuorrg "Inood is best 
taken with the whole conception dywt xai murroi. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kai Kupiou “Inood Xpicrod. “ And (from) the ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii, 4, ard @cot warpds xai 
_ Xpurrod “Invov tov ewrjpos yor. See on Rom. 1. 7. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 

ing of these was no new thing in God's purposes, but had been 
piralead before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

8. Ed\oynrds, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “ on whom blessing is pronounced ” ge aig but 
“worthy of blessing,” érawveioGat cai Oavpalerbar agios Theo 
Mops. Cf. peurrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “ visible”; rurro 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv, 61, 6 eiAoynros stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” #.¢. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but ger. See on Lk. i. 68. 
















ud fet ) Ader, ~~ es , 
esus Christ,” is uped fa vez. fy and tt fi Sak ake 


tong atiaiie’| Orr ab ety 28 ER 32 Con 
Pee ays Col, i. 3 (v4); 1 Pet. i. 3. | 
8 edhoyfous “Who blessed us, 


eceia gou es, Kags orange sae are st hin 
upon fe) y un him. 
self. zg ansultableness of this in the inital Gin hanksgi =r 
kaya, in ver. 15, is decisive against it. év racy eiAoyig meu }- 
Blessings to the spiritual sphere to which the in 
man properly belongs, This is not quite the same as “ ref rin ‘ 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, W , ea 
mveipa is contrasted with odpf, and 1 Cor. ii, 15, w where it is 
to ywx7. That these blessings proceed from the F {ol sly 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the p: ges 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i, 11, « that Im L} 
impart | some xdpurpa wvevparixdy” ; 1 Cor. xii, t, “ About spirit nal 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “ desire “poly tere [gifts]." Compare Rom. xv, a - 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” 5 _ 
1 Cor. ix. rt, “We have sown ra mv.” Mt eS 4; Eph. vi. to, } 
spiritual | "and t Cor. xv. 44, ropa mvevpatixoy, &§ 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been ei 
naturally expressed by rod zvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “ spiritual blessings” as meant ‘to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others, But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. ; 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as doy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
4 ineopttality, the promise of the Kingdom of heaven, the diguiee | 
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of adoption,” ‘or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues, 

év tois €woupaviois, ‘The adjective is found several times in the 
N,T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to Ta emiyeta, as in John iii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii. 10; with KAjats, Heb. iii. 1; dwped, 4, vi. 4; warpis, 22. 
xi. 16; Basirtela, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
ériyaos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii. 19, ra éwéyea 
dpovateren and Jas. ul. 15, (codia) ériyevos, Wuxery. 

In the present passage ra éroup. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, ¢rovpdva yap ta dopa radra, and 
so Bengel, “ declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which 1s less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of ‘the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase év tots ér., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, 
The fifth (vi, 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 & 
Trois ovpavois evAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them asa local definition added to eA, m., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” ‘The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 dwpea 7 érov- 
pdvwos. It seems more natural to connect the words with ciAoynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause eA. & =. eid. 
mv. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). “Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with eAoyia. 

év Xporé.' By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


10On é& Xporg in St. Paul, see Weiss, Theol, Studien u. Kritihen, 1896, 
p 7A 
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itis also in Christ that God confers the a ae Not 
as if= 61a Xpiorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the i a 

It answers the question, How? as the near ‘clanses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? ér is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 

tions of some commentators. 

4. xaQds, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xafdzep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes ie 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfehdgaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), alth 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always | 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pou 6 éxAcAcypevos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxii. 35, 6 tow 
@eod éxAexrés), Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection ” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, «vat jas, x.7.A, Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call ts 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of xAnots and exAoyy. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is éxAexrés. ‘The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen” (€feA€favro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £ph., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év airy, not év aird, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
éauré without é€v), which would be quite superfluous, but ev 
Xpurrg, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely da ris cis abrov wictews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv, 22, 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. iii. 16, “thy seed 6s éore Xpuwrrds.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp, 1 Cor. x1. 3. 

‘mpd KataBohiis Koopou. The same expression occurs John 
xvil. 24; 1 Pet. 1. 20. dwo «art. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
=drd rav alwywr, ili. 9, “from all eternity.” 
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elvat pas. The infinitive completes the notion of the = 


expressing the purpose of the éxAoyj=éri rovrm Wa dye Gpey 
Kat dpowpo, Chrys. Cf. Col i. 22, droxarj\Aager rapactpoa 
tuas, «7.4. ‘The usage is quite classical. 

dyvoe and Gpwpo give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea, dpwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word pépos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mim. In this SENSE pinjpros 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii, 13, owtAce ai pio, The adj. dpmpos is used 
in the signification ‘without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. 1. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v, 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22, In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dylous Kal dp.0 4005, and this favours the interpretation “ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, 4 duopa seems parallel to dyeprro, and 
is the opposite of pwpyrd in the passage Deut. xxxil. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to emitAov i) putida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, dytos 6 THiS miorews peréywv dpopos 
82 6 kara Tov Biov dveriAyrros, Theoph. ; duwpos o dveriAnmrov Blov 
petiwv (€ywv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. xai du, elvae to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dopa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not éwi 
dxafapoia, but év dyiacpo.” Compare the same Ep. v. 23; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13, “ God chose you from the beginning els owryplay év dyacpe 
avevparos.” And very distinctly Tit. 11. 14, “‘Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 













the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and chat “ero 
This i bs the view adopted by  Arys om, iheo a 





support of the connexion with the 
-1 heya év dydry stand after the clause to 1 


in iv, 3, 15, 16, v. oui a5 tie 3 


ciples we pes their aualifpine clauses,” ¢.g. vv. 3; 4» 6 

9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause 

not be placed before its verb here, Sheath uF ee 

seaeeed. Alford adds that this qualification of the 
15 1n 


in which all Christian graces su 
before God must be found. Seraticlon the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
aaa oie gad Re Shh sing of the epee ta 





éAégaro (although — regards this as no objection); 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible sonne: mp 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vids yvyous, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. iii. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus”; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this vio#ec/a is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, vioferiay arexdexopevot tiv 
droAvrpwow Tov caparos pov, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption 1s borrowed from Roman law; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. cis atroy most simply and naturally joined with 
vioberia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
miuch into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. 1. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature,” 
avrov is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus eis abrov would 
be superfluous, as‘ vio, is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év airw in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxehadauicacba év Xp., ver. to, is the 
realisation of the zpoopifey «is atrév. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 
kara thw ed8oxiav, According to Jerome the word etdox‘a was 
coined by the Sept. “‘rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed doxeivy, “as it seems good to” ; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. ‘The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
a ; my 4 « sD. F = a Af 
purpose,” Eccles, xi. 17, 7 edéoxla atrod chodwinaerar, Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xi. 26, ovrws éyevero cidoxia ¢urpoobév cov, Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 1 BovA) rou GeAxaros avrov, ver, IT. 

In the Sept. edSoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
rdtsin, and, with the exception of a passage in Cantichs (where it corre- 
sponds to Jirsak), it is not found in the other canonical books at all, 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexres.! It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that “‘the translators" exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘* discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0€&\qua when eldoxla would have been more correct; the others 
never. In Ecclus,, however, eddoxla occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length, 
The verb eddoxeiv (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 

ionys, Hal., in the signification “*to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as « Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said ef3o0n@ rim or él ron, ‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.” The construction eddoxeiv fv rut originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii, 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.), 





1 The word is rendered @é\nua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5 7» In the latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxia. 
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«iis grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word , 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to f ; the 
simple which it so often has, “undeserved bour nty,” Fw : 
eee ae avbrov pts Rom. iii. 245 Kar’ 4 v xdptros, 









feattiods tanta vigtlicodion to grank ot feu eee Sl 
Packs: Twoev jas. is is the reading of XA B Aeth. Syr., and is 
ty Lacten Tisch.® 8 Treg. Westcott and Hort. ote 
the reading of DG KL and most corsives with the Valg. It was — 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. 
substitution of #s for éy j, especially when ér is so frequent in the 
eer re See wal 
The attraction is accounted for by the construction — ot 


ie wr dydryv ayaray, ii. 4. Compare xdptras 


ig hiaag erp a. Spal Riga mcr ia afficere.” 
ot tla abe 9 a Gavarow, popdow. Admitting two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpes bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. i teepeeomadlay te 
view, ob pdvov duaprypdrww dmjddager, dAAG kal érepacrods éroinrer 
“rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. a Lapide, 
“‘sratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inharens.” 
Pereiaainge wieas ¥ axe won cs waka «er Si and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The Hogs LT pLEVOS 
has this sense in Ecclus. xvii. 17. Clem. Alex., ely quoting 
Ecclus, ix. 8, substitutes it for edépqov of the original (aed. ili. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of ydpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver, 7 states in what respect God év 7@ Fryar, ¢xapirwre being 
joined to this by év 6, ny the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading 7s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible, 


It resumes the evAcyyoas jas év ro Xp. of ver. 3. 
€v 79 hyamnpérw. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vig 
airov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic | Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e.g. Ep. Barn. 3, ov yro(pacey év To tyyar7n avrov, 
7. évG (=Col. i. 14), not = dd or per guem ; it has a certain 
entative force, and can hardly be given a different _meaning 
from the é& before 7@ jy. “In him, in whom.” Rom, iii. 24, dea 
Tis darodvr. Tis év Xpurré ‘Invod, though parallel in substance is not 
lel in construction, since here é is closely connected with 
€xouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 
tyouer, D, Boh. read fexouer, which B, Boh, have in Col, i, 14. 


Thy dwohttpwow, The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, ri zporaywy7v, ii. 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On drohirpwors Meyer remarks, ‘‘ the redemption, namely, from God's 
wrath and penalties.” . .. ‘The purchase price was His (Christ ’s) blood." 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘‘does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase, Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpoilr. In the active it means primarily 
“to ~ree on receipt of a ransom." ‘The idea ‘“‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the zo eg Hector's body, it is Achilles who is always said Avew, while 
Priam is said AvecOa:. In the Sept. the middle Avrpode@a: is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often egere mary **to deliver.” oy eer = r ome * the sel nine Bavet 

r which no price was pai sal lil. 3) says, ‘I give pt 
ries ee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, “‘ As the Lorn liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity”; Ps. cvii. (cvi.) 2, ‘‘ Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word “redeem” sometimes means “ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. Aurpobabat occurs thrice : Luke xxiv. 21 (“ to deliver 
_Asrael"); Tit. ii. 14, ‘*. . . from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i, 18,“ . . . from 
“our vain conversation.” 

The substantive \irpwots occurs in Plut. Araé. xi. in the sense of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Ley. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii. 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of “‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolqcer itpwow ry haw abrod ; ii. 38, 
Trois wpogdexopdvacs Adtpwor "Iopay\; Heb, ix. 12, alwrlar horpwow etipd- 
pevos. 
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‘The verb arokurpoly signifies Properly, not ‘‘to redeem” (A 8 
but to release on receiving a ransom. pest, [ Phil.) ap. p- 159, 


xpuelov cuxyvot diomokoynGévros twep ris ‘yuraxds, fryer abrir 
drolvrpwowr (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles: cpasares tole Trop 
“Exropos vexpiy dwodtrpwoas, The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘*he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii, 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
“*licentious,” but was mistaken for one similaily written, which means 
“* ransomed ”). 

The substantive daro\trpwots is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Poms. xxiv. 2, p, 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), cwudrwr jyyenonmnGr dprayal cal widewr alyuoddrww daro- 
Aurpacves (“holding to ransom”) bredos Foav ris ‘Pwualow ipyeuorias, 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. An//. xii, 2. 3, whedvuw be F 
Kkooluy rahdyrwry rijs drokurpdoews yerjoetfa: daydruw, ralra re ov 
(of Aristeeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners), Philo, Quod emtnas 
4g liber, § 17, p. 882, droyvols dwoNdrpwow dopevos cavrév Svexphoaro. 

iod, Fragm. lib. 37. $- 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, @@doas rh 
droktrpwoivy . . . dvecratpworer, In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
& xpévos pov Tijs dwohurpwoews HAG, #.e. of Nebuchadnezzar's recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
‘daro\trpwors the idea of ransom, the word will mean *‘ holding to ransom” 
or “‘ release on receipt of ransom,” not “ payment of ransom.”” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can he 
brought in. In Heb. xi, 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Thy dro\irpwow,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dwok, are the captors, Again in Heb. ix, 15, dro- 
Adrpwou TOr wapaSdoewr is nearly equivalent to Kafapiopds Tov duapriGr in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them, 
In Luke xxi. 28, “lift up your heads, for your dwe\. draweth nigh,” there 
‘is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viii. 23, vio@eclay darexdeydmevrot rivy drohtrpwow rol edparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does qudpa drokurpicews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance.’ Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery, ‘The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘* Captive to the law of 
sin”; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14, We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ‘from our vain conversation,” 





10n droktrpwois compare Westcott, ed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechi/, 
wa. Versdhn, ii, 222 f1.; and Oltramare, in /oc. 


_ 
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t Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom, Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan, So Origen: dwo\- 
Tpweis is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us, This was at 
least logical, 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept.in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment, But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chaslisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi, 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.), See Dale, Lect. v. 


Sid. Tod alpartos airod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 

3-56. 
’ It is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words a row aiparos airov are not added (in the genuine text). 

Ti dgeow tov dpaprnpdtwr (auapriav, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the doAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, da my droAvrpwow 
axpaTyTovs Kai doparous yiverGat to kpiry, and (i. 21. 4) elvat de 
teXciay GrodvTpwow avTyy Tiy éextyvwow ToD dppyrou peyelovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “show how a false idea of droAvrpwous 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
wers.” 

i kata 73 whodros, x.7.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, #.¢. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. il. 4, rod wAovrov THs xpnororyros 
aurov. 

8. is éxepicceucev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of mepioceiw, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 @eos wacay ydpiw mepiocevoat (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; ; 1 Thess. iii. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; dp@dvws éféxee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore #s as 
attraction for 7, “‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on zeprooeveay, since 
™. Twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (zepio~ 
gevovrtv dprwy, some texts ; but WH sepiocevovrat) ; va... wavros 
Xaploparos Tepiccevys, Ignat. Pol, 2; so Beza, ‘‘ qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), wreprooedey might mean 
‘to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év macy copia cat dponjce. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (Zh. Nic. Vi. 7) says that copia IS Tay 
Tyuwrdarwy, while ppovnots is wepi ra avOpwrwa Kat wept dv ore 
Bovrcdcac Gat ; andin Afagna Moralia, 1. 35, pov. is Tept Ta ouppé- 
povra. Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says copia is xpos Oepareiay 
@eov, Ppovynors, mpos avOpwrivov Biov Stoixnow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that ¢pov. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugicndarumque scientia,” while codia is 
‘rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of codia, #.¢. in Sextus Empir. and eal Def. 
All. dpovgars i in the same place i is defined (inter alia) didBeors xa 
qv xpivopey Ti wpaxréov Kai Ti ov rpaxréov. It is clear from this that 
gpovyots cannot be predicated of God; nor 1s this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. il. rg and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer.x 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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gopia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is ctveris). 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
‘there said to have possessed ¢pdvyois @cod. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is raca codia applicable to God, for raca is not “ Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; raca dvvayus = ‘every power there is,” Col. i. 11. waea 
tropovn, “all possible patience ” (1d.). This is not invalidated by 
waga éfovgla, Matt. xxviii. 18; waoa dogadeia, Acts v. 23; OF 
waoa drodoyy, 1 Tim. i. 153 oF the classical 7, dvdyxy 7. pi hy 
etc. In all these was is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something wdaoy codia, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. woAvtoiktXos 
opia, lil. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with érep, or with yraipuras 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9 iva wAnpwbyre TiVv éxtyvoow TOU Gedxjparos avrou 
év rdoy copia cai ovvéoet, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with érep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yuwpuras, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of wodia cai dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple js €xapirwrer Has to hs éreplorwevcer eis Hpas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up als 
things in Ci) hrist, whether they be things in heaven or on earth. 

9. yrwpicas, z.¢. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. i. 3. 

T) puorjpior. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” ‘The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fost). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (wvorypiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Zheae/, 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” bu 
with allusion to the zvoryjpra in the context. There are, however, — 
other sources from which we may infer that it was notlen) 


uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz, the A the | 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero, In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob, xii. 7, 11, “It is to conceal the p. of a a king”; | 


Judith ii. 2, “He (Nebu ezzar) communicated to them 

secret (mvorptov) of his counsel ” ; 2 Macc, xiii, 21, w disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies ” ; frequently in Ecclus. and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against r a friend's 
secret, ¢.9. XXil 22, xxvii. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15) 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V, “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 

In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pevaorypiov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvorypia ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod, So in Ps, xxv. 14, #4. xvplov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as i. 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses Biseg Her 
Writing to Atticus he says, “ Our letters contain so much ‘ “mysteri- 
orum ’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv, 18 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in 
because i it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te puorixerepoy scribam,” /.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv, 67). 
From all this we may conclude that wverypiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
“a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition p. 
xpovors alwviows weotynpevov davepwiévros Sé viw (=Col. i. 26), 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke viii. 1o. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. ‘There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 

1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to ‘* secretly,” puoricds is 
pad eo pri pray yr” 4 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are wuorypia, This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

Tod GeAjpartos adrod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

Kara thy edSoxiay adrod. Not to be joined to pwer., which 
would be tautologous with rod GA. air, but with yrwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwpioas here as zpoopicas in ver. 5. «08. = purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoéGero. The prefix in xporifec#a: is local, not temporal. 
“Set before oneself =to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others” 
(Rom. iii. 25). ‘These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive zpofeors is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi, 23, XXVil. 13; 2 Tim. 
li. 10. Cf. mpoyerpi{erGar, Acts ill. 20 ; rpoarpeiobas, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

els oikovopiav, x.r.A. “ With a view toa dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.” olxovouéa means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
“dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
Suggest to the reader the idea of “house management,” which is 
contained in oixovoyéa, ‘This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God's household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet, iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixeio: rod @coi, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixobernorns, ¢.f. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovouia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, soa kingdom is olxovopia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovoméa, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovouo of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit.i.7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically=the Incarnation, see Light 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 25. 

V. Soden maintains that olx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an olxorduos. Until the olxovoula 

2 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovépos is, , is not said in the text 5 
probably, in =e first place, God Himself (iii, 1). Moule more 
regards the Son as the olkorduos, the “ purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace, 


T. TAypapatos tv KaipOv, In substance equivalent to mA. rod 
glee Ge Gal iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
xaipoi, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, wemAyjpwrat 6 KaLpos, Katpos includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The «xarpot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a «x. is not properly the object of an olxovopia the pps 
wAnpéparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; 


peydAns Hpépas, Jude 6, . 
dvaxepahadicacGa, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 

explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
puorypeov, the object of the evdoxia, and the object reserved for the 
a0 But as a Sagal of , oeerecees most easily connected with 

e nearest, viz. olxovouia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpoefero, others with puarrpiov. In classical writers 
xepddaov means “chief point,” cf. Heb, viii, 1; and both 
Keparavow and dvaxepadauw mean to sum up, summarise, So 
Rom. xiii, 9, 7d yap o¥ porxeions . . . év Tour TG Aoyw dva- 
kepahatovrat, So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxepaAatooracGae 
mpos dvdyvnow. And so Quintilian defines the pacers 
dvaxepadaiwors, “ Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv, . . . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (Jmsé. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin recafitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there i is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference toa 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. Afonog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xe¢dAaov, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dyva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywwonew, dvadoyiLerOat, dvapmerpeiv, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ri éorw dvaxehoAawoaca; and replies, cvwvdaya When he after- 
wards says, ravras trd play qyaye Kehadyv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xedaA7, but from xeddAacov, 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 

which God Himself has herein; cf. els adrdv in 1 Cor. vill. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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va bnl trois obpavots wal ra dri rijs yas. This is the reading of 
®°* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec, and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have dr rots ofp., with Ch 
Theodoret, Lda og The variation in case after the sane preposi 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is év rols odpayots and éwt rqs ys 
(iii. 15; Col. i, 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested readi 
él, perhaps from this passage), It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of érl, ‘‘ upon,” with rots odpavois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as "‘above the heavens," 


7a mdvra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. ‘These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
9 «riots, Rom. vill. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings ; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Emesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11, é«Anpoédypev, & B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

ixAy@qper, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘* parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable, 


év @ cat exAnpwOyper, xa obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were «ai jets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Ajpos, properly a lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not=“inheritance.” The verb xAnpéw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as “‘éxAnpwfyv dovAy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAnpou yevoyévov tas efed€faro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then xpoopwéévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 














language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s poe will that is 
the determining source of the éxAoy}, not any ig 
Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 


* od, but this meaning of xAnpdw, in which the idea of 

t, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained «Ajpos” (kAjpos av dyiwy, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAnpoiv tw is classical, ¢,g. 
&y ékdotw éxAjpwoay, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that xAnpotr Bae should be sou et in the 

sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf, pfovotpat, diaxovodpmat, Matt. 

XX. a8: moreopat, Gal. ii, 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Wat. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. THY Kapotay KexArpwrat, K.T.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, mAe‘ova penyrpoupiny # tysiy KexAnpinrBac viv réyyqy. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAnpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions kAnpovopia and wepiroinots in Ver. 14, 
as well as to the & rois érovpaviots, ver. 3, and coincides wi 
that of Col. i. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, rot AaBeiv... KXjjpov é&v rois Hyaopevors, and 
xvii. 4, eporechypebnony t@ IlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of xAjpos, which made it ap i ee 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so 
Soden, Eadie), That these are intended here, although jets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if iueis be included here, 
ov. 134, 14 would be a weak repetition, 

xara thy Boudiy rot Gedyjparos adroé. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit vf the Jews in their 
xAnpotofa, As to the distinction between fovAy and bee i 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue, The best 
supported opinion is that BovA» involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, Oédav and @é¢Ayjpa denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, 6. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, #é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAona that from deliberation, 
Cf. Matt. i, 19, “not willing (#éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovAnOy,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vii. 36, & GéAct roveirw ; 14, 30, 
xiv. 35, ei b€ re pabetv Gérovew. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAoywar would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction, Here the combination “ counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. ili. 17, «i GéAot ro 
GeAnpa Tov Ccov. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. cis rd elvat, x.r.A. It seems best to take rois rpoyAmixéras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of «is éz. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis ératvoy dofys avrov parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the jets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if mpoyAm, is the subject, 
what reason can be given why mpoopicé. eis ér. 6. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpeis dxovoavres? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of wv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver, 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer's interpretation of rovs mponA. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? mpoeArifw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopi{w implies an épic- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious; éAmifew 
continues, but not rpoeAmifeww, 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the wpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
mpo. as “before the Parousia.” But the xai tyes of ver. 13, 
together with the dxotcarres which is antithetical to mponAm., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv, 8, 9, A€yo 86, Xpurrov étaxovoy 
yeyernr ba mepirons trip dAnfeias @cot, «is To BeBauwoa tas 
érayyeAlas Taw matépwv" Ta Ge vy wrep, eAcovs (Ze. not iep 
owen dofdrat tov @eov (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

év @ xai dpeits. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
ideation of opinion as to the connexion.  Beza, Calvin, a@/, 
supply 7Amixare. But if rpoyAm. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponAmixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the : eae 
expression év Xpirr@ elvax, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this gsieniely teins tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvat in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a/, supply éxAypiGyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that éxAmp. would thus be limited is Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver, 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that é ¢ is connected with éoppayicOyre, the second é ¢ being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Mears 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought é& 

governs the whole section 3 to 14, 1s with the second ev 3" es 
more emphatically brought forward, while morevcavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of ér¢pay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovoavres, The repetition 
of iets before rucrevoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

Tov Aédyor Tis adndetas. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, #.e. the gospel, xar’ €fo0x7v sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with ro 
evayyéAvov tis @wrnpias ipav, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” € o, 
not to be taken with wor., for which there is no parallel in St. Pau 
but ger éeopp. Meyer, Roneres with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év @ to rd ebayy., comparing Mark i. 15, murrevere ev r@ eda 
and Gal. iii. ik ae miorss €v Xp."I, But it is much tine cool to 
understand it as=év Xpuorrg ; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év @ ut be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, « mvedpa dywv éd\aBere morevcavres=“ when ye 
believed.” “ 

éoppayioOyre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 xat odpayurdmevos Hpas 
Kai dovs i dppaBava Tov rveiparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the orlypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure, 

7G mv. Ths ém The spirit of promise,” #¢. which had been 

promised, ort xara érayy. aid éAdBopev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. i ort ee exayyeAlas 66 7 
Ort TH Tiv pe\dOvTwv dyabiv érayyeAiav 7d mv. BeBaoi. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word mveipa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwors. “The Spirit which brings 
a promise ” would be a possible interpretation; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 7@ dyiw added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. dppaBdv, a Semitic word (Heb. fim), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod rvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind ds the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Ze/. Proph. xii. p. 982, ovre yap 
wav Kexopiopela ovre wavTos torepotpev, GAX' olov appaBova. . . « 
mporeArpaev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7 arapx7) 
tov wv. Rom. viii. 23. “The actual spiritual life of the Christian 1s 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. 6s is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom ; cf Mark XV, 16, THs avAis O éort mpat- 
rapov, and Gal. iii. 16, ra oreppart gov os €ott Xpurrds ; also, 
perhaps, t Tim, ii. 16; Col. i. 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys., and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

eis dwokttpwow Tis mepitoijoews. wepuroveiy means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” ‘ It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, Hv 
TepleTotnTaro Sua Tov alparos Tov isiov. The substantive mepuroinats 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
kal €recov Aldiores Gore jy elvar év avrois wepiroinow, This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads eis mepiroinat, 
t Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, écovral por, . . €is 
w., where eis 7, represents the Hebrew that 1s elsewhere rendered 
raptoborios ; so RV. “God's own possession,” It is a serious 
objection to this that +. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or “God's possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi por, that determines the meaning; indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 












Latin version, “ ionis Calovius, “pl -_fruitio 
redemtons huereditas nobis acquis?” a nies eae 
Best remarks that we have to ga ye ad tm pee 
éroAvrpwcets ; the one which is past an finished, , tl 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward ce 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called rag. x: a 
and, correspondingly, the 5 envi am, 

“liberatio Cneliceonse Ck eerie a explana- 


cal olxew$Gpev 7G ed, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that re 
to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
Ridin ost ti wer'e tig poses Ga Oa re 
uisition ; it is not a g pos eo 
but on it acquisition, the result of the cope dro. 
fees Helen and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
alorens redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other | in which =. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
= — in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
; 2 Thess. ii. 14, d6¢ys; Heb. x. 39, yuxis (cf. Luke 
M4 TQ, xrfoeabe Tas Wuxas tev), 
15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
that ye attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
aaa er of Ae the mighty power of God who confers it upon 


Jou, | 

15. Ava roGre, Connected by some with vv. 13, 14, only, #.¢., 
“Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians, But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this b 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., dia ra droxeipeva & 
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ros épbas muoreiovet cat Brovor wai dua ra év Tos cwOncropevors 
rerayxOa tas. This is to be preferred, if only because éva roiro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former, It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 

xdyd. “TI also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from iets, It is exactly parallel to xai jets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 


dxodoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxoveas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for, A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Ti KaQ duas wiorw. “ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to r. 7. tpav, Col. i. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, ray 
kal tpas wowrov ; Xvilil. 15, vopxov Tov caf ipas=“the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tay «ata “Iovdaiovs efav. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. WZ. ii. 12, 7 war’ atrév dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
7) KaTa THVv Gpy7v ardbeots (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to # 7. ipaw, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as mioroi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 2. iuév could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 
miotw éy 73 Kuplw “Inood. éy indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” ‘The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of zioris év tr. Kvpiw into one conception. 
wal Thy Gydarny Thy els wavras Tove Gylovs. rh» dydrnr is omitted by 
m° ABP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 








zat Sis not an instance The 


and Westeott and Hortand RV. oo SSS eee 


Prod madopat ebyapiorav, x.1.. etxapurreiy, in the sense 
thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Po Ae pry onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
and hence to “ sera a arya shor = 
oS eeedared fees y join ectly wi cix., While pvetav =. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
But as following iva seems to require us to take 
py. @. as the principal notion, *T cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether 
moreirar, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. py. er. trav Gavpaclav avror. 
For éri trav rpocevyiv cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess, 1. 2, 


buSr (after poder) of Ge Tet Ree, Soe ee 
De K LP; Vule. get peso * a) Ne Chrys. G buoy after 
ety Compare th : Thee, 1 a, where ple te geet 
Ss 


17. tva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”), But in Col. the preceding verb is 
alrodevor. A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases iva has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have éeiofa iva in 
Dion. Hal. eiwé iva, xeAevew, erirpérew iva. 

Also with dé\c, 6,8. Matt. vil. 12, doa &vy OéAnre Tva 
woubow: Mark vi. 25, @€Aw iva por dds rhv Kepadiy "Iwavvov : 
ix. 30, odx HOede Iva tis yo: x. 37, dos jp t va: Matt. x 25, 
—— To palyri va yévyrot: Xviil. 6, cuppépea aire iva xpepacOy : 

. Be va éri fiAov mdby, Barn. Ep. Vv. 13: €Adyurrév pou 
éorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw cuvyfela iva... droAvow, John 
XVili. 39: ploBos tva, 1 Cor, ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive=“ to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpéwa va, Aéyeras vd 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

& cds To Kupiov, «.7.A. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted 86éa 
as signifying the Divine nature, «xvptos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @eov pey os dv@purov, marépa bt ws @eoi, ddfav yap 
ryv Geiay gicw wvopacer. Similarly Athanasius, défayv ov 
povoyevy Kade, But this would surely require atrod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rot x. 7. "I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God ‘My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46, The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

6 mathp ris Sdéys. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vu. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii, 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and warjp rav olxrippay, 2 Cor. i. 3; also 
xepovBip 8dEys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydda jpiv 
Sebwxios ayaba. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved, Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowddav warnp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not= “creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxvili. 28; cf. xvii. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
ee of “creator” and “ ruler,” as indeed the context there 

mplies. ‘The nearest parallel is Jas. 1. 17, rarip Tov dwrwy, where 
“ee e lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 


S¢q by Lachm. pointed dy as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form a a to be known only as epic. WH. 
give toy = the margin, but in text adopt dy, a later form for the 
~ leg B has dw, to which WH. give the second place in the margin, 

the fos were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 

ly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveipa godias, «.t-h. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16, But these = 
where rv, is used as a proper name without a genitive following. ont? 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “‘a spirit of wisdom,” rasta, cf. 2 Tim. i. 7, “God did not give 
ou wy. Beles, ANAS duvdpews Kai dydmns Kai cuxppovurpov i”; Rom. 
Vill, 15, mv. hep sy Gal. Vi. I, 3, MpQOTyTOS ; Rom. xi. 8, my. 
karavigews (Sept.), That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

oorbla appears to be the more general term, droxdAujus having 
reference specially to the “ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii, xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dwox. as the medium by which codia is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by daroxdAupews 
Kat codias. 
év émyviices adrod, 7.¢. of God, as appears from atrov i in U0. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. éxiyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” “major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
dpri ywdokw €x j.épous, dé ervyvicopat naling 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking é& for 
els (A Lapide, Bengel, a/), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dzox,, suppose — 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows, The abruptness of redwripévous is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, ~ 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as é emt yvarel, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with amoxa- 


18, mepwtiopévous tods dBadpods, x.7.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with wvedpa as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dq, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
we. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard wed. as by anacoluthon 
referring to ipiv, rods 6¢6. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to pees oa 
are found in classical writers, ¢,g. treort pot Opacos a 
xAvoveay dptiws dveepatwy, Soph. “ZZ 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” re. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the ved. agrees with é6,, the three words together 
being an accus, absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to redwricpévuw Tov 
é¢0a\pav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
Xxvi. 3, cited by Pengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer), 


las. Sg Page ihe ara oomph ae It is that of 8 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys, etc. The T.R. d:avolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and 


S@Gahpovs tis Kapdias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Ref. 
Pp. 533 A, To THs Wuy7s Gupa, Aristotle in Z7h, JVic. calls deworys, 
To Gupa THs Wuyys (Vi. 12. 10). Clement's qvewyOnoary jay oi 
660. ris kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that «xapdéa, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “ eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. 
tis €or 7 €Awis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
éXzis tis xA,, the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
#.e. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking trys «A. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, EIl.), the know- 
of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception), 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the eope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, mpordexdpevoe tiv paxapiav éAriba, The xAjous gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; éri wotacs €Amiot xexArjpefa, Theodoret. 













however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T, (cf. ver. 14; ch. v, 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
yell as wi Such phrases as soe pow Kia 


4 Cor. x. 18; ra Evy & wapxi, Eph. ii, 11; rv ipiw Gov i 
¢uov, 2 Cor. vil. 7, are not analogous. bk 
icant ee oft dn 

inheritance is among the saints.” The community of 

the sphere in which alone this mAoiros, KT Ay is found. This 

does not require the repetition of 6 before év r. + ee c 

give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the — 
is, of course, the future aes of God; but this 

future glory is treated by St. Paul as if 

19, nat ri rd dmepBdddov péyeBos, ae Supply, as in the 

us clause, éori, to which then we are to attach els jis, not 

“And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, els jas corre- — 
sponding in position to é rois dyéors, 

The three objects of «idéva: are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling ” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
Saliention ja an effect and proof of the Sraner of God Thus the 
0 cl lg Ne rae ates Saal ceca 
kingdom of God. =4 

Kara Ty evépyevay, x.t.\, Many commentators connect these 7 
| with rovs muer,, understanding them as the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea, But this would | 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to mur., | 


ny 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xara some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of eid¢va: are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara r. ¢€, to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This é. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words ivyis, xparos, évepyea, the distinction 
appears to be that icys is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and ¢vépyea the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus,” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xparos loyupor. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
Jrom the dead, and setting Him above ail created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven, His 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate. Jt ts the Body 
of which He is the Head. 

20. fv évipynoey or bvipynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGK LP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm., Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

_ yeipas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
ae verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 

21, «al xa@loas. This is the reading of X AB, Vulg. The Rec. «al 
éxdGurey is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; adrév is added in & A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads cal «aéloas 
atrév with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only * 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare cvvexd@icer, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s night hand. 

Those who adopt the reading ¢xd@ier think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 

uest of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37 ; and for the cround of the figure, 
T Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19, Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
befiar oe yeipa re teas igi xi. Lae teh — egy participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. tephen beholds Jesus standing 
dx deftGv rod Oeod, Acts vii. 56. 2 3 


éy roig éwoupavlos has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xa/oas and Sefid. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions ” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott), But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will i 

the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “certum ov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra érovpavia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads ér rois odpavois, which is adopted by Lachmann, 


21. dwepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, iva 76 dxpdrarov 
twos Snhiiory, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw airys 
xepouBip ; Ezek, xliii. 15, bx. raw xepdrwy myyvs; also 14, vii. 2, 
xX. 19. 

Compare also troxarw, Mark vi. 11, 0. trav rodav tpay, and Heb, 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

mdons dpyjis cat éfougiag xai Suvduews kal xupidryntos. ‘These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, ra wdvra év Tols obpavois Kal eri THs yis Ta Sparta Kal 
ra dopara eire Opovot cite KupLoTyres cire dpyai eire e£ovoia. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Chnist’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai ravras dvéuaros dvopatopévov, 
x.7.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It 1s as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The «ire... eire in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 

No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii, 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Zestaments of the Twelve 
Fatriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called @pévo and éfovela. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Ongen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ** sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (= éfovela), sedes 
or throni (=@pdva), dominationes (= «vpedryres),” p- 1733, pp. 66, 70, 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Geol, Opbvor, xupwryres; (2) dpydyyedo, dpyal, dfovela; (3) dyyehor, 
buwvdues, xepovSlu, cepadlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton's 
“thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.” 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius “‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D, 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pdvoi, yepouBlu, cepadlp; 
(2) €Eovela:, xupeiryres, Suwdmers ; (3) dyyedor, dpydyyehou, dpyal, Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
inder t sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names doqua cal od yrwpifbpera, and 
A ine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me Ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words “in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpyal, éfovela: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. «xvupsérys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 103 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, “angels of power and angels 
of _— " (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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évopa, any more than j in our wor gfe which is is sisaiariy oak 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. ‘The partici belipme < 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

of pévoy, x.t.h, Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression i is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. Een 

22. xai wdvra, x.7.\., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 
xv. 27) of Ps. viii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. 
the apostle adopts them as typically a to Christ, in Br 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kai édwxev adriv xepahijy dwép mdvra ti éxkhyoia. phe verb 
éSwxevy is not for enxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with rj «xxA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xehadj %, x. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that jjris may follow éxkA. directly, nebaAiy 
trip mdayra is not=summum caput, as if there were ‘aden aad 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. jjr1g=not the simple relative, but “ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing ‘of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, TWLATLKOS Lav €OTL 
xepaAy, There is an organic connexion ; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

Td TWAHpwpa Tol Ta wdvTa €v Wao wAnpoupevov. A much vexed 
passage, which { is ably discussed by Soden. to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
wAnpovpevos Ta TavTa, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, éydzy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxepuAaoira, If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wdvyra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
wdvra dvaxehoAatotra in Christ, ch. i. ro. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this wAypovobas, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of cépa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the wAzjpwpa tov Xp, is attained in proportion as 
the o@pa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wAxpwpa roi 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rod Xp. The word 
wAjpwpa has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (om. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others, The verb wAypéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it 1s important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -a, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢g. Eur. 7road. 824, Zyvos exes 
xvAikwy wAjpwpa Kad\lorav Aarpeiay, é, é. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Aér. (ii. P. 39), tiores  mpis Tov Oedv, wapyydpnua 
Biov, wAt npwpa ypnotwv éArié6wy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of xAyjpoya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s, impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vais wAypovvy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 wAxjpwpa and ra rAnpwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen, 
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Hell. i. 6. 16, && mohdGv whypwopdrow é | robs dpiorrous 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vifa 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 70 mA. ‘of the ark Suidas, too, 
mAnpdpara & trav vndv dépros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. Heli. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vais érAnpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAjpwya, The word is also 
or of the ship itself, as ws therareny bes Hist. ii. 37, Grd So 
wAnpopdtav eudyovto ; 38, wevre clxov wAnpipara,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from ihe sone “id quod completur,” 

but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of vA. with a 
There appears to be no example of a ship being. mA, 
émBaréy or the like. wAxjpwma tis éAews occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Foi. iv. 4, P. 1291, TavTa 
mavra, #.¢. al] these workmen, yiverae mAnpwpa THS TMpwrys 
In the Sept. we have wA. rijs yijs, Tis Oaddooys, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, wA. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, orupidwy mAnpwpara, The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of +A. with a genitive, as = rerAnpw- 
pévov, is from Philo, De Praem, et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, 
mArpuj.a dperiar, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperév here prevents our 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to 7A. Xpurrov (or @eov), 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 rArjpwya, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “‘ those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A, =“ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal, Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote mA, dperay or, as Fritzsche, AnpotcGa: @eod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence Pe 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of mA, is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes copa and rAxpwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of +Aypeaa which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, “com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 7d éri8Anpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called ro rAnpwpe (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with ypeiav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
‘oreee: is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the +Axpwya or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says +Ayjpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “ just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wAypwya implies a previous 
rrnpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta mavra, x.7.A., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. ‘There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rA#pwpa. 7d 
wijpwud twos means ‘‘ that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 

ected. John i. 16, ¢« rol r\ypwparos abroi é\dBouer, 7.2. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAipns ydperos cal adnfelas, ver. 14, 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from w\npoir, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
wAinpwoard pov ri yapde: Eph. iv. 10, va wAnpurp ra wdera: 2 Thess, i, II, 
ta. . , OGeds quew, . . wAqpwey wacar eldociar dyabuctrys, So w\npole- 
Ga, John iii. 29, ) yapa  éuh wewhypwra: xv, 11, a... 9 yapd dpi 
w\nowlp: 2 Cor. x. 6, bray rAnpwOy bay 4 draco}: cf. Eph, ii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence rer\npwydvos, ‘‘ made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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mAnpoupévov, not passive, as Chrys, (see above) and bie 
(adimpletur), which would make ra wayta é& wact a solecism, bu 
middle, We might interpret the middle here as= “for Himself.” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. Hedi. vi. 2, 14, Shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying rot 

Xpirrod ipa, rod d& warpds mArjppaia, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where iva wAqpéoy 7a wavra is 
said of Christ. év waox “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not s there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ's resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. xai bs a from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, W first the verb cvve{woroince is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the 
ceding verse, so as to make % imas depend on rAnpovpevov. But 
the relation between veKpous and cvvref. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking ipas to be dependent on ovved., puts 
a comma after i, 23, so as to co-ordinate cal (ovvel.) vas with 
airovy édwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect mas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
L 19, els Huds tovs mrt. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii, 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Com Plutarch, De Flac. Phil. i. évéhevrer els edda 
ber ddpuro é» paxapbryrs, ‘either he aaboliwathing bie Sr henidens cts aie 
complete in happiness." 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is nota mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in 1. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with dé in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the Kai sets introduced in ver. 3. 

Syras vexpods Tois TWapamTapaciv kai Tals duaptiats bpdv. Upov 
is added with x BDG, Syr. both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys, Oec. A has é éavrév GVTaS ¥., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dpepria: and 
maparrapara, ‘Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant “desertio boni,” and du. “ 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes wap, to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dy. to the actual deeds, which 
is mot admissible. Many understand dyu., which is the more 

| term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, rap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular dwapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for waparinte means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs odov, Polyb. ii, 54. 5; Tis dAnOeias, 7d, xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically wap. is the 
same aS djapria, St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. vy. 20, iva rAcovaoy To wapdtTwpya; ov dé érAcovavey 7 
dpapria, x.r.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor, xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpoi may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of cvve{woroince. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God’s 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rois wap. x.7.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, els éryarov kaxias nAdcare (TotvTo yap 
éort vexpwOijvat), This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that & 
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“i BapBdpov prrovodia vexpods karovar robs éxmeadvras Tov 
avras Tov vouv Tois Tafect TOIs YuyxLKOLs. The | 
Rabbis have similar wy ego tea But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where év is not part of the 
text, and rj dxpofveria ris capxds duo is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 
2. év ais refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
rs eB ny rine a agate ts in this sense is a ‘tebe The 
Sappeared, so that we are not to press € preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
WepurarHowpev, poy Kapeors Kal péOaus, «.7.A., and the parallel use of 
mopever Gat, Acts ix, 31, 7. 76 oBw rod xuplov, It 1s of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvacrpépeo@ax (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) : cf. x Pet. i. 17. 
kara Tov aldva tol kécpou rodrov. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aidy and xécpos creates 
some difficulty. nyt eres we have 6 aid otros (1 Cor, i. 20, 
ii, 6, iti. 18, etc.), or 6 xKéopos obros, 1 Cor. ili. 19. 1% wodia Tou x, 
rovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 9 codia rov ai. 
rovrov in t Cor. i 6, But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiwy means a period of time ; xécpos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (iit 12) says that all things 
aaickte vanish, 7@ pev Koo pup avTa Ta rTwpara, TO be alave al pevijpan 
avrav. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. As a para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xdopos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidy being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here, 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aiay rov x. r. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoojoxpartwp, Vi. 12, meaning 
“a devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
vs of aiwv yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 @eds rod aidvos rovrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
kara Tov Gpxovra Tis éfoucias Tod dépos. Most expositors take 
éé. here collectively =ai éfove(a, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence, Such words as cuppayia 
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for TUppaxon, dovAcia for dotAc, mperBeia for mpérBets, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. 
occasionally in English, as “ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the Setibution 
for which é£. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai €fovoiar, ‘This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovoia ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 9 €£. does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai é€, is, 
therefore, very different from using 7) ovppayia for of ojppayot, 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpywy is defined, not by rys ¢&., but 
by rijs €&. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take r. é. as 
a genitive of apposition = “ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éEoveia is elsewhere either subjective, as » €€. 
rob warava, Acts xxvi. 18 ; Tow tiysnoves, Lk. xx. 20; tpiov, 1 Cor. 
Vill. 9 ; or objective, réorye gapxos, John xvii. 2; vevpdrwv, Matt. 
x. 1; tov, 1 Cor, ix, 12, It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with wvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
9 €&. row a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take dayp here as=oxoros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xorpoxpdropas rot oxdrous 
rodrov, and Col. i. 13, tis fovalas rod axdrovs, But although dyjp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aifjp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ért pév otpavoy éxpurev 
dnp (De esu carn. Or. I1.§ 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxoros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air ; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, piers yap rots 
eretparcy ” éva€pios d:atptBy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “ all that supra- terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, | which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job 1. 7 LXX, cumepirarnaay Ti 
im oipavov, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyp and koopos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, dyjp, envelops this spiritual xéopos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
aca That the notion of te air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held elvac rdvra rov dépa 
eumAewy (Diog. L. viii. 32). Philo says, ots dAdot 
Saipovas, a Mwoys ciwher dvopatew* Yuxat & elai xara “oe 
dépa wreropevat. In the Zest. XZ/. Pair. it is said of 6 devrepos 
ovpavos that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, év aire clgi wavra Ta Tveimata Tov éraywyaov els 
éxdixnow trav dvouwv (Levi, ap, Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. $47), 
and in Zest. Benj. p, 729, BeAudép is called 1rd dépiow wveipa, 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

Tod mvedparos is understood by some (including Riickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with rév dpyovra, Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that wv. depends on dpxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from apyxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc, Here mvedpa is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii, 12 is called ro wvetpua 
Tov Koopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éoveia. 

viv, Not “even now,” which would Tequire cal viv, but in 
contrast to wore, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év Trois vlogs THs dweiOeias, A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii. to; “sons of Belial ( = worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. ili. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression aides { ? 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to vior dr. is 
réxva wraxons, I Pet. i. 14. deifea is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, xai ipeis roré Frafijcare rg Og, 
| very curiously says, dpas dr: ot Bia ot8t rupawvid: GAAG 
weabot mpoodyerat; dreibeay yap elrev, os dy ns cimot, drdry Kai 
weahot rovs waytas éféAxeror. But on Col. iii. 6 he says, deaves Gre 
rapa To py wTacOyva gv rovras elow. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 
3. év olg ai jpeis. xai jets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
now passes to the Jews. The zavres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. “Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
ion.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
wayres included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be cag 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xai seis would be unintelligible if 
it included teis of vv. 1 and 2. év ols is connected by Stier with 
wapamrépacw (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as duaprias to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viol ris dw. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with ¢vepyotvros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take ev als and é ols as 
lel. With the reading ipiv adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate wap, from au. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ols refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because du. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from mepirareiv to dvaorpédeoda, which is more suitable if ols be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 
dveotpagyper. “ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; “speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepimare €v rots viocs could not be said. 
év tais émBupiats ris capxds. oadpf, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vots or ¢yw# in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to wveijpa. Amongst the works of 
dp€ are “‘strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 18, 
“pufied up by the vods of his odpf.” The érbvylas of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 


proper and didvoua, 
movodvres Ta Oehyjpara, k.7.h., expresses the result in act of the 
ériOvpia ; there is no tautology. Avavou is not found elsewhere 


with a bad signification. In classical authors édavora means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
Tpoaiperis pera Adyou Kai diavoas, The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 8.”; 2 Pet, 
ui, 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; r John v. 20, “hath given us a 
3": cf. also ch. i. 18. Harless conjectures ‘that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of wodiat in 
Aristoph. 2an., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zusc. iii. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. i. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
diavota,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that d:avorav acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
wapkds, SO that it nearly =“ the wapé and its dfavovar,” 

kal pea téxva dice: dpy_s. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by 8 B K etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted vce réxva, with AD GLP, Vulg. Syr-Harel. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had évres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with xovwtvres and subordinate to 
dverrpadyper, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with €y ols averrp., or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—‘ and so we were.” 

téxva dpyis is understood by many as=actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,” but “ by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God's love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 

either “worthy of,” or “in «de Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 

the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 

to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in ‘the Sept. éav 
¥ nes B tAyyov, 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), “Ye are sons 

of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 

xii. 5 (David to Nathan), “‘ The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly “worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
t Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. lxxix. 11 and cii. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, Ba; teases with the indefiniteness of épyijs, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “ objects, #.e. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
opyy Tyew Kai ovdev erepov” (explaining that he who is dv6parov 
téxvoy is dvOpwros). “mwavres éxparrowey déva épyqs.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “ As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called Téxva dmwheias Kal yeevvys leg. 2 Thess. ii. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] oUTw Kal TExVa épyis of df 6 épyns.” 

Why is duce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that dvots is opposed some- 
times to vépnos, sometimes to Gears, dvdyxy, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dice 
Ta TOU vOMOD ; 1 Cor. xi. 14, 7) @vous teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was ¢ioea 
dixavos cal Geooefyns (Ant. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees proe 
émienas Eyovow (xii. 10, 6). We have ice ditAoyewpydraros in 
Xen. Oec. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN’ ot dytiAoyixot yeyovacw doo. Tis exurtypys Kal dperis Gy 
oxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to XEpere ; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to @éca, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the vio#ecia (Rom. xi, 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 


Texva bpyiis.” 


From the time of Augustine these words have been yt by many to 

contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, “ Paulus nos cum 

a i testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
runt. 

But, first, this gives a very t emphasis to giwe, which its position 
forbids. Setoodly it supposes cal feta to refer te or at least hacealier 
time prior to é» ols dy., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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cad ote that thls denipton should be floyd, by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be inte Seco 
age Sgr gy mre The. 

a nature. in conn question spose tha 
nite of the penned the wrath incurred i 


reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ae 
ices of ths h [and thus became objects of God's ; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any perok Pater Be mi 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words . 
here imply it. has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 


seems ‘comet mek guarding against ilar interpretation 
of Gehhuara capris, “* That is the says), 08 obdey cool re ale 
not 1 $a 


think 
ulfilling the desires, etc. ; he (the apostle) says, we provoked 

what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, “ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘*Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad Sees venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione He mentions some who took @ice here to mean 
“‘prorsus”; cf. ddn00s or yrnolws, Occum.; but the word never has this 
meaning, 


ot Aotwoi, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess, iv. 13. 

4. 4 S€ eds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ody is more usual in such a resumption; but 
8é is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, “Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

motos Gy év édder, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejpwv, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.), 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, “make known the riches of His glory on 
axeim éAcovs.” In classical writers mAovows is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with éy, see Jas. ii. 5, &v 
mire; and similarly the verbs rAoureiv, wAouri€eofa (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éAcos and dreeia in Rom. xi. 31. 
ayary is not a particular form of €\eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, éAcos was exercised. 

81a Thy wohhiy dydany, “propter,” Vulg. “for His great love” ; 
cf. Philem, 8, “for love’s sake.” jv, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition #» iy. jpas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 


airov to be neglected, “His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 


Has now includes both the tets of ver. 1 and the jas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles, 

5. xal évras Huds vexpods. The xai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of yas (not xai 
7pas), and for the same reason it does not resume the «ai of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “‘Even when we were dead,” ete. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes «ai as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. ‘This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and é{woroiynce is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require 7as to be expressed with 
ovveg, not with ovras, since #yamryoce already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots raparr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ovve(. is defined by & Xpwrs. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb, “ Gave life even to the dead” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The kai dvras, «.7.A., 
attracts the reader's attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. 1. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cworoeiv can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Tois Tapantspaciy = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

guveLwotmoinge TS XptoTa. 


B adds ér after the verb with 17 Arm, and some other authorities, —a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
~yreng from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 

Arm. also insert ¢» after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against év, as we get a better sense by 


taking Xpory as dependent on ovr. 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovvre¢. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 








consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea ommia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual 

tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
t Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracta recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam fact4 contineatur, 
ut h. 1, vela conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. //. iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
pases by Hermann, “ De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff., 

ut, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. //. iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 
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€irep yap Te Kai auTiK’ ‘Odvpmvos oux eréheroe, 
éx re Kai de TeAci, wiv Te dréruray, 


ov odyjow Kepadrror yuvati re nal Texéeoow, 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
reXei, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). ‘The other example is from John 
xv. 6, day prj Tes preivy €v Emoi, EBAHOy Ew ws TO KATjua, Kai €qpavOy. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, div brép dvvapuy 
avahaBys TL T pO wTov, kai év rovTw Hoynuwornoas, Kai 6 7Ovvace 
éxrAnpooat, rapéedures (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
avvel. 1s referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpov’s includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 

in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the ek has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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_as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. “Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin, Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for cuvet. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’ s comment is: «i» arapyy C7, Kat jpeis” elworoinge 
Kdxeivov a mLas, to which Theophylact adds : exeivov évepyeia, 

t viv, per dAtyov 6€ Kai evepyeig, our- Clearly “ with 

“cerry Col. i il. 13. 

xdpiti €ore ceowopdvn. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, #.¢, simply by God's free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. @/. prefix ob (D of rp) to xdpers. 


The perfect éore Terwopevor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist <owfyuey in Rom. viii. 24, 7H yap Aridi: éo. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict €¢Awié.. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the owrnpia obtained 
nah that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 

t moment that is in question, as if yapts was over and done 
with, Steen the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrypia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eouwdyre or crerwopevor éore, 

6. guvijyyerpe i is nearly synonymous with wvve{woroinee, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iil. 1, as here, 
the éyepOjva: civ Xpwre is treated as past, and is made the motive 

4 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdfirey €v Tots érov- 
pavios. “Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). wv tots éw. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22, mpoceAnAvOare . . . woAce Oeod Lavros, “TepovraAnp 


év Xpiord after cvy- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovr- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining tes and pets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovv, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zw Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. tva evdeityrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in atrov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the @deage of your 
love and of our boasting”; 2 Tim. iv. 14, “ Alexander the copper- 
smith roAAd jot kaxa evedeifaro,” See also Tit. ii. 10, iii, 2 ; Heb, 
vl. 10, 11, These instances also show that the word means, not 
“make known,” but “ exhibit in fact or act.” 

év Toig aldat Tois ewepxopevois. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 alay 
6 péAAwy, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aid 6 épydmevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire ini. 18. Compare the frequent expression els rois 
alavas raw alwvwv, also Jude 25, els wavtas rovs alajvas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. 1. 17, 76 BactAct ray alovwv. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 weAAww. 

76 GwepBddAdov wAodros Tis ydpiros adrof. The neuter rAotros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 


év xpnorérntt €p' pas, These words are to be so connected, 
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not drepBddAdov eg’ Huds, To exhibit xdpis in xpyordérys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpyrrorns implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v Xpiot@ ‘Iygod. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae meque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. ri yap xdpiri, «.7.A. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. ‘The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full, yapere has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


da wlorews without the article, {A BD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D* K L and most cursives. 

This is the rade of condition, the “causa apprehendens,” the 
medium on the side of man, “the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen, The whole emphasis is on rg ydpert. The 
article — wisrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
é your 


wai tooro, “and that” (for which xal ratra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says : ovde 7 whores eg 

HAY, ci yap ovK 7Aber, el yap p47) éxddece, wus novvawela morrevras ; 
Tas yap, dni, muorevoovow éay py dxovowow, He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eod 10 dapov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, erei ras cola q TioTts, 
elaré pot, aveu eprywy ; ; Touro avTo @eov daipov éorw, This is not 
very different from what Theophylact Says: of ry miotw Aéye 
Sdpov cot, ddAa 7o bia wictews gwHhHvat, troiro dupdv ore Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to riorcs, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. 1. 29), in which case xai 
totro to dapov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
€€ évywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rotro is not fatal to the reference to zirrts, but 
to separate ¢£ two in this way from éf épywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer «cai rovro to cerwopeévor eore, Or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after yapere had been expressed with oec., 
the emphatic xai rodro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines rf x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source xdpis by otk €€ iuaov; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ovx ef ¢pywy (Meyer). 

cod rd Sdpov. God's is the gift=Q@eod dapoy 7d dapov éorte, 
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@<od being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 


9. obx €§ Epywr. He does not say épywv véuov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers, De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in ov« ¢£ épywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in a. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx €€ €pywy was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teachi 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews a 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness, 

iva pr) Tis Kavyjonra. Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them yxdpirt bia wiotews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: ro 

ap tva ob« alrioAoytxov €ott, GAN’ éx THs droBdcews TOD mpdyparos, 
Vet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God's purpose. Stier suggests 
that fva, «.r.4., may be viewed as the expression of the writer's 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adroit ydp éopev Troinpa kTuobdvres ev Xptotw emi Epyos dyaGois. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx e€ tady, not of Watis .. . 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrov, which is emphatic, “ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on «riobevres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
Kriots, 

moinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg, Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xrurOévres, «.7.4. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, “quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 


of this to the first creation, the nature of this roina being left to 


be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 


that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “ making” of us. 

xnio@évres. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xacvi) 
«rio, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. xrilew is appro- 
priately used of the xawos dvOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called waAuyyerecia, Tit. iii. 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

évy XptorG "I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 17, above. é expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

émi Epyors dyaGois. mi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the ager of a treaty é€x’ ivois, éwi raot Buxalors, éri pyrois, ér 

a dvdpos Yuyy (Plato, Aep. ix. p. 590 A); : baveilav 

Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression ¢¢' ore. 

Many, if’ 1H not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, 6g. Sipw ere peydAw in Hom. //. x. 304, 
Tis Kev jot TOd€ epyov t dro xopevos TeACretev deipy Ere Hay certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; // ix. 482, 
povvov, rmhiyeror, moAAoiow éri xredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” éwi xredrevor AuréoGat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as ‘eri fevig dexeoBan or cally ; packovres er eAevlepia mpoerravat 
Trav “EAAjvur (Dem. p. 661, 16); ‘ én” eXevbepia (ruvds xaratiOévat 
xXpypara) "Gb. P. 1355, 18). Kai &f' @ & Kopivéw py epyalerOat, 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained i in the 
a sition. Indeed, the following words, xai é¢’ w, «.7.A., appear 

ide the ogee of ért here, 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, © éAevdepia ékAyOyre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, ob yap éxdAccev juas 6 Meds eri dxabapoia, 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, dAAa év dyacp@, éy appears to 
be preferred, because dysacpds did not express any outward con- 
dition, 2 Tim. ii. 14, éri xatacrpod7 ra&v dxovévrwv “ with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant, Here épya 
dyafa are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ols mpontoipacey 6 Geds Tva ey adrois meprrarjowper, The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious foie se: 
tion is that ols is in the dative by attraction, “ which God 

pared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their 
done, An easy answer appears to be, that they are appoint 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. . This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses mpoeromacery here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopi{ew in i. r1 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty i in this view is that 
érotudfew is not=dpifer. “ Aliud est enim, parare éromadfeay, aliud 
definire opitav” (Fritzsche, Rom, iii, 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv, 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘“‘ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayaa.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that wpoopi{ew marks 
the destination, rpoeroiu, the means; “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining, These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, xpoer. 
differing from mpoopifew only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ols being the 
dative of reference. “For which God made previous prepara- 
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tion.” The simple verb éromdfav is used intransitively in Luke 
ix. 52, date éroyaca airg, This, however, is not entirel 
parallel, The object to be understood there is readily ae 
“* parare paranda "'; as in English we may say “pre 
“ make ready,” viz. * things.” But here we should have to Sgac§ 
what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this 7a@s as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év atrois repewarijowper. ‘This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
of jas contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making iva éy abrois wreperary- 
ae a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
se of the Preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
ree . & avrois were = &y ols, is inadmissible. 

ieee has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
xriows, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the riots, SO that 
droudlay repeats xrilew éri ép. dy., only with the addition of mpo 
to ex) that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result, It must be observed 
nor ag dyaOd is general; not rots dy. épyots, the definite good 
wor 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut am/u/aremus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus,” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
Jore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and ail alike jorm 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

ll. Avs pvnpovedere, These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Ad is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. 1 to To. 

6m. wrote dpeis in this order X* A BD* Vulg. Rec. has ipets 
org, with X° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have ToTe after ‘Ovy. ore is resumed 
by ort, ver. 12, and woré by Tw Kap «x. Hence we need not 
supply either évres or #re, but r4 26v7 is in simple apposition to iets, 
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A Soke aghingien att iprcgian a class, Since ¢6vy év 
sses one single idea, the article does not require re- 

pet eo év capxi must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Aeyopevor 
dxpoBveria, and this has its antithesis in ris Acy. weperopys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év capxi as opposed to év rvevpart, Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” is contra- 
dicts wore and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

“Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called ( 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words oi Aeyépevor dxp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, w 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyomévys mepirouis, and why Xetporrourp 
tov? There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Acyomevys, which by its adjectival connexion with reprropuys gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’ s use of Teptropuy) elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii, 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. i. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision KataTouy, a = more con- 
temptuous than yetporowrov here: adding in ver. 3, “ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory i in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. u. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that xetporowjrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxi 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dye:poroujrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O,T., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
vil. 51. 

12. Gm fre To Kar éxeivy xwpis Xporod. Rec. has év before 
To kaipo. It is omitted by X AB DG. 

Sm resumes the former 6r. ‘“‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xpiorod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xpird@, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. ywpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. wpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “ywpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, ywpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ”; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that ywpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. tii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopot is 
equivalent to ywpis yoyyvepev, Phil, 1. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by yxwpis Xpwrov is explained in the following 
words :— 

dam hAotpiapdévor tis wokttelas Tod “lopayA. The verb dradAo- 
tptéw occurs also in iv. 18, dr. ris Cwjs rou @eov, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have dw. dw’ éuod; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, Trav warpiwy doypdrov, The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, a7. oe av idiwy cov, 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “ estranged 
from” as opposed to “ being at home in.” 

wokirela was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “ manner 
of life,” “ conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dr. x.r.A. is ovproAirac, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dwnAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
elre wrepi riov ovpaviwy mpayparuv, Ady kai epi tiv ext rips yijs, 
éretdy peyaAnv Ségav elyov wepi airav of ‘Iovdator, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius), As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that déryAX. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni ; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvil. (Iviil.) 3, drmAAorptodycay of duaprwAot 
dnd pyrpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God's restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with 

Kal févor trav S:aOnxay tis érayyehias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. €évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but neg fd of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, évos py roud éLepa, 
ee 82 rod wpaybévros. Plato, Afol. i, E€vws (Exew) ris Gade 
Acfews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
diabyxav, not with éAwida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopodecia. 

éhrrida pt) Zxovres. ‘The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” jj is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ov« Exovres would express on 
the writer’s judgment of their state. Cf. otx «idores @cdv, Gal 
iv. 8, 


kai deo. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word deos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Afo/. p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Zegg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. &., rei dfeos adiAos 6 te wiparov 
éAoiuav. To understand it here as '« forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. ‘This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év 7Q noope, to be joined both with éAriéa py éy. and with 
a6en, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with rohirela, 

13. yuri Bé ev Xpiora "Ingo, Spets ol Tore 6 ovres paxpay eye Onre 
éyyis. vuvi Opposed to ta Kxatpo éxelvy. év Xp. 'L, _ opposed to 

Ls Xpurrov. We are not to supply either ¢ éoré Or ovres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Incod is suitably added to Xpwrg here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. I would imply the 

existence of the historical Jesus then ; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

mote Svres paxpdv corresponds to the expressions ary\Aorpiw- 
pevo, «.7.A. paxpay and éyyis, then, have reference both to the 
mokireia Tov ‘Io. with its duabjxa, and to the éAris with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the woAcreia of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdv and éyyis were suggested by Isa. vii. 19, 
‘Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘ Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
é€am propinquam facis?’” 

éyyds yiveo@a:, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyer}Pnre éyyis is that of NAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyer., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted bei 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of paxpdy 
éyyts. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should ists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an pe om reader. 

oking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between érres paxpdy and éyer/@nre éyyls, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év 7 alpan. rod Xpwrod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. Itis not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and éa rod ai. i. 7. 

14. airis ydp éorw 4 elphyn ypor, “He Himself is our peace” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. “Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing % elpyjvy yay. Comp. ver, 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“ Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6. 


of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vil. 7, 70 €Aarroy bd rod xpeirrovos elAcyeirac; x Cor, i, 27, 28, 
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Te pepe TO comacpr . . . Ta dobar apposal to ver 2 a even) 
So m classical Greek, ag. Neon. feak. vin Qo, TA Serene enaten 
écvpeba ccxen. 

g@. Comp. Gal m 28 wares tnes & core Ngee Tai 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nolulity at 
theirs, but both us and them fo a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

mai, exegetical =inasmuch as, He, rd peodronyor rod gpayped 
héoas, “ brake down the partion wall of the fence.” 

peosroayor is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. af. Athen. vii. 281 PD (mase.), and Hesyehius ‘The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality > ‘the separating 
partition ” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to peccrotyor itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢paypes means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can haidly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, f no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle's mind, Dut 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, ‘Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the [pistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apontle in set 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration, Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the enucifimion 
would be out of harmony with the context. ‘That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

héoasg is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii, 19, Awrare viv vad 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following @yOpav, sinen Adey 
é;Opay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers, 

Here it is questioned whether dy6pay in ta be connestesS with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the: pares coding 
whether éy rg capxt avr is to be: taken with Assaq on with 
narapynves. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, Letwean the following renderings . 

Having dune away with the mindiie wail, nameiy, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annealed the ‘aw, 

Having in His 2e:h done away with the nian wal, natne:y, 
the enm:ty, «tr. 

Having dune away with tha mule wa, Lansg in Hie fed, 
amraers the ennity, Lasials A a, OY. 
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The view which connects év tj capxi atrod with ¢ySpav as= 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom, xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
«vy tH vapxi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €y#pav, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, ¢v rj o., precede the object and its verb, 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called ¢y@pa (the designation of it as dvvayes ris 
djaptias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous); and, secondly, because 
the position of év r7 @. airod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that katdpyyoas is not a verb appropriate to €yOpav; it does not 

properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive | of power” ; of the faith of God, Rom. ii. 3; of the law, 
Rom, ili, 31 ; the promise, iv, 14; persons from the law, vil 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 7 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that ry €y@pav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where éxGpav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, ri €yGpav, tov vomov tay evr. ev doy. Karapynras, 
ameéxrewe, there pede have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii. 1 and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver, 16. The two participles, 
KaTrapynoas, droxreivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects év rj o. avrov 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” ‘Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
dpapriats, é als ; in li, tr at €Ovy év capxi; in ili, 1 at vip tudy 
Tav vwv, 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and rov vomov, x.T.A, 

The éy@pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: pecdrotyov 
ppayj.od pyar tiv éxOpav tiv mpds Oedv, pov re Kai “lovdaiwy, #ris éx 
Tay qpetépwv tmapartwudrwv. And so Chrysostom interprets rijy 
éyOpav év rp capi as being the pecrdrotxovT @ xowvov elvat duidparypa 
ard @cotd diaretyiLov yas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the éy@pa. But even though  €@pa is not=6 vodpos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the €y@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man, 

Tov vépor Tay evrohdy €v Séypacw katdpyyngas. Tor v. Taw evr. év 
8. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAai, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of édéypara, authoritative 
decrees (“legem imperiosam,” Erasm.), This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évrokGy. For we might 
with propriety say évroA7y didovat év Sdypars, and therefore évroAz 
év 8. may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare rov ipiv fyAov urép euod, 2 Cor. vi. 7. In fact, raw 
éyr. Tav ev 5. would denote the évroAa/ as a particular class, “ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees,” 

Adypa in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution, 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have eéj\Ge Pie 
mapa Kaicvapos, Luke ii. 1; ddypara Kaioapos, Acts xvii. 7; 7a 8. 
Kexpyséva vrd tev droot., 12. xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 6. ro# BactAéws, The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, doyua airjy xadév, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept ry wapayyeAlay, as Christ said, 
fy» O€ A€yw tpiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(d6ypara tiv evayyeAtxiy SidacKkadiavy éxddeorev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding é¢ypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “dia tov idiww doypdrwr* iva «ixp, tis 
dvacracews, THS dpbapoias, THs Abavacias" doypata Kadéoas TavTa bs 


W eee 


“— 
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év mpdypacw Gvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” ‘This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots déypaow avrov or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives 5éypa an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected éy, 6. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects éy 8. with xardpyncas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAdy, But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
doypara, Sompeang, Phil. i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as év ry miore dveiduoe (Arrian, Ex, iii. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rav évr. that he is not speakin 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, sna 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év doypact. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before dcy- 
pac. Moreover, while it is true that the law as ox ruv pedAor- 
Twv OF as Tavdaywyds eis Xpurrdy was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer tré ra:daywydv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If é& 8. be connected with xardpyjcas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaAotper codiav Qeod &y pvornpiv, 
i.@. Nadotwres copiav Aahodmev pvorypiov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called 8éypara. 
Comp. also rév vépov rod Xpuwrrot, Gal. vi. 2; &vopos Xpucrrot, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the ééyuara of Christianity are the true dei 
wapévra Sdypara, Plato, Zheacté, p. 158 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év ddéypacr dovAcias, vdmos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, ot« dvethe ro od potyevorns, «7. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). Ifa Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva rods S00 xricy év abtd cis 2va Kawwdv dvOpwrov, The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general. characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

kawov is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek, 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says : dpas od>xt Tov “EAqva 

VOMLEVO ‘Tovdaior, GA\AG Kal TOUTOY KdKetvov els érépav erate 
yKovras. ovy iva ToUTOY ETepoy épyacyTat TOY VopLOV Karypynoe, GAN 
iva tovs dvo xricy. «.7.A. On xrifev, cf. ver. 10. It is speciall 
appropriate here with xawds dv6. ovb« ele, MeraBddy, ba Seley = 
évepyés TOU yevomevov, says Chrysostom. 

év aivro. Rec. has éavre, with x° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of SA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write aire, but Westcott and Hort 
avT@. ‘The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not & éavroi, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv, Cf. Gal. iil. 28, wdvres tyeis els 
éore €v Xpicre ‘Tyoov. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of éy éavrw, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Ocecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ot d: dyyé\wv 7 
DAwy rev Suvapewv. 

wovdy eipiyny, present participle, “ making peace,” #.¢. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain atrds ¢orw 7 clpyvn jpav of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. kai dmwoxarahAdéy. The xai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 

5 






droxarad\doovey is found only here and Col. i. 20, itseum q 
pay only an ey bi gh a Greek word d\Adooew. 

in composition uently intensive meanings Ke, 
ar dmoxapadoxeiy, to await patiently ; so easing; 


pet, 

idea i is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 

awod, xdpw, bréoxeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of dzo- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
eran not elsewhere ese =, = Me 

¥ odpan. is interpre hrysostom as referring to 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “ His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated & cima. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The & cia is the «is xawos dvépwros. So most 
age ame y It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 

ews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 

a me the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

Ba tod oraupoi is joined by Soden with the following, | 
read for air (so G, Vulg, and some Latin codices 
other authorities). e connexion with the two notions, azo- 
xrelvas and €y@pa, gives it a subtle point. “ By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the ¢yépa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éyGpa.” We have a parallel in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative aroxreivew ri €, we have 
the positive cipyvoroceiv ; also in connexion with 6:4 rod eravpou, 
rohee tgs py 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 

He Himself is our peace.” If we read & airq, it 
could not be referred to capa, because this ¢. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. | 

17. nal €\Oiv einyyehioato eiphyny. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” ‘The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is ior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “ veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse u/fro nuntiavit.” But it is muchbetter to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 


messengers of His. Not that eiyy. means “ caused to be preached” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éAéwy superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv, 18, épyopat mpos buas, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpurrds) Tpioros ég dvacrdarews vexpay os péAA\a katayyeXew To 
76 Aaw Kai trois COvect. 

dpiv trois paxpdy Kai ciprwny tois éyyds. The second eipyrqv 
has preponderant authority in its favour, X ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on einyyeAicaro, ois paxpay comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rois éyyis to come first. The repetition of «ipyvyv 
excludes the interpretation of rois éyyis as in apposition with 
ipiv, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. dr: 8° abtod exoper thy mpocaywyi of dyupdtepa ev evi 
Fivedpart mpds roy warépa, “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
&¢ avrov, but on ot dud. év évi Ty. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. or is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in cipyvn. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

€YOper. Compare Rom. v. 2, “dv ob Kat Ti mpocaywyiy 
éoxyxapey .. . cis TIY xdpw ravrnv év 7 eorryjxayev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the wp. to the Father, which is a present 


es 
) in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fair fairly equently in an intransitive sense. 

The as is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Fadie, 

Meyer, after Chrysostom, ob« elirev mpoaodov d\Aa Tpocayuy yy, ow 
yap ad éavTiov TpoonGoper, GAN im” abrod mpoonxOner ; : 
1 Pet. iii. 18, fva tas Tporayayy TG eq, and it Is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the mpocaywye’s at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év mveipare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in i. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with gxoper, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywyy is something we possess. 








r dwelling in a state, and not gig rights of zenship. | 
Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects Bio 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the — 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 73, which is usually 
rendered zpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or | 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of avin, “a foreign | 
sojourner.” Of this it is the usual ple nagea Pree verb mapouxéw 
occurs in Philo with the corres acne SSeS 
Luke xxiv. 18. TG doen mek eibe sante to ssérouKos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. on In : Petit a1 i 
is used of Christians in the world, and so rapotxéa, 1d. 1, £9. 
ree meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
: “accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos . . . non tamen iisdem legibus aut | 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local | 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. ‘The word is simply | 
used as contrasted with woAira. Bengel, followed by Harless, | 
Eadie, a/., supposed wdpoxo here to be specially opposed to 
olkeiot, and févot to wvproAira, the metaphors being y 
from the house and the State. pan te -» Says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense vos is used, so that rdpotxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the wap. of the priest is mentioned, fe. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the wdpocxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the olxoyeveis airod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The mdpoixos of the priest is simply the 7. who ’ 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 
G@\Ad dove cupwohirar ray dyiwy Kai oixeton tod Ocod, “ But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second érre is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence befitting 
its importance, Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

LueroXlrnys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be 
word of later Greek (J rae Aclian). It seems e fom tat they ae 
looked its occurrence in Euripides (erac/. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Seft, ¢. Thet. 601, the true reading is fd» woMrais.) 

tav dyiwvy. ‘The clear reference to the rodrre‘a of Israel shows 
decisively that the dyto. are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such remedy tak been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, /é. iii. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The dor, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, trav epi ‘ABpaapa cai Maiiony wai "HAiay, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” ‘The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i, 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as ayio. 

oixeior Tod Geou, “‘ belonging to the ofxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “ to conduct 
thyself év oixw @eot, iris eoriv éxxAncia @cod Livros”; Heb. x. 20; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. ro we have the adjective as here, mpds 
Tovs olkelous THs muoréws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢iAorodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an olxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with wdpowxot, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixeios as 
érovxodopnfevres, But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of olxos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of olxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. éwoixodopnOévtes. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iii. ro, As regards the use of the 
dative case, éri rw @ep., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive, It can hardly be 








Yet the dative M4 Simi 
(Heed). Ba in general, the mi ey ae 


cae foundation which Boos ES ee Ss rer 


“the foundation on which they Fook 
hare bmn le” soctnd by. Atm ond ow Beza’s para- 






: is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
sieacuicae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
Genédtos and the dxpoywv. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford), The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iil. ro. Rs 
Bengel’s words: “ Testimonium apostolorum et starun 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie in 
the foundation as «ipyjvy,—not so much Christ in person as 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
fis kucities iad 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the tte 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the comer-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure we identify “Christ preached” with 


the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor, iii, 10 the figure is different ; the building there is of 
aaeain i and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” re. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, ee the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 


and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 

xxi. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. ‘The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” ‘The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
xxvill. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. i. 6; cf. Ps. cxvili. 22; Acts 
iv. 11 ; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. 1. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness." He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. ‘They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Gyros Gkpoywriaiou al’tou Xpicrod “Incod, Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium ovros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. dxpoy. (Aé#ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avrov is referred to @exéAvos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson, 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpurrod “Iycos. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “ He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii. 4, where atrés bes "lwavens 
and airds “‘Iwdvvys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airos ‘Inoots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, a/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, airés 
Aaveid, It is better to connect airod with Xp. 'I., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation; and in this connexion the 








phatic pronoun is by no means ine 1 
cae eas apo and rep According to Chry- 
fostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 

| Ne wat 


since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might bly be 
as constituting one class, though this would ly be natural. 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the su day of the pons a bang 
seat ans laned Cine ¢ Estiu s). Again, we have the 
iii. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles pa yeni. Po 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
79 aspen are here at tet ae absence a" the articl “e e 
fore mpopyrav is na since the apostles 1 phets 
cage one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
phets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apts a whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor, xiv, 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
" does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 


ee he ie. &v Xp, "Inood, not dxpoywriaiy, as Theophylact, 
Sane weaken a sa 


The reading is difficul 
raga olkodopu7, eo BDGEL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 


rica 4 olxodou}, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys, (text ; anteater arr 
error or correction). Thus the balance of documen 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in Riven 7 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
verging opus dnedle Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
Greek quod in neglected the article from lack of exact know = 
‘quod ia codicibus, qui articlo hic carent, t, saepe observatur,” 
the words of the apostle as referri to ietividiedl ‘chverciien, 
Maple kythappear ifice (Comment. Crit. in 
ih » He thinks # might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodout, and use im iv, 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. Det: this & eet s case af possible omission from hhomccotelenton 4 
= acto would leaped from y to 7, otxodouy would be the word omitted. 
be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
auleion at the article in cases where it is pepe oad required i is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where leuton or other sources of 
gasablepay might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, waoa: al, or 6 before words beginning 
with o, as was 6 6yAos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19, Intentional variation in the 
addition or of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Qeds, Xpioris, wlerts. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
en is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 


intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of » and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rd before werupwudva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after ras occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, wdons rps yowodws (& BP, but om. ACD and most), In 
Matt. iii. 5, raca 4 ‘Iovdala, # is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes. 


The word oixodouy belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodopype and olxodopnots. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii. 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yesspysov), ye are God's building (oixodop7),” the word is not 
equivalent either to olxodéunua or to olxodéunors. As yedpyov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: worawoi Af@ot xai rorarai 
olxodopat . . . BAéreis ravras Tas weyadas oixodopas, Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A‘Go. were 
not oixodoma/, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, ‘what carvings,” “what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “ what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xu. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixodouypa would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in tv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers, When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. mvvanpnoAcyousévy is present. It seems strange that the 

‘e bui'ding should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
tiamed together. Still more unexpected is atéa. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building ” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 

substitute “edifice.” “The whole edifice is | growing into a temple.” 

The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 

Sil axpinie thie au dsb to 0 warn of procicicn So ton auncagirt 
t as due to a want o ion in m 

but, aon tatrs seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 

other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that mia oixodouy may be rendered as if it were rica 7 olk., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, jwavTa eipacpov: Acts 
ii. 36, mas olkos “Topara : Vil. 22, waca codia Alywrriwy: Homer, 
Il, xxiv. 407, mdvav dAnfeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. mavra metpacpov is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., é.e. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts Vil. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. //. xxiv. 407, dye 6% jot wacav dAnOelnv xarddefov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Av/fig. iv. 5. 1, worapds dua waons épypov péwr is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olxos “IopayA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with wds in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. ro, 
XXXViil. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without mds in 
Xxxix. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, olkes Kupiov. So in classical writers 
y?, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with was without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without was it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 

m. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
scugest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned, 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor, iii. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an olxoSouy. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “ every constituent element of the 


_ building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 


being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on acommon plan, The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares rdéons xricews, Col. i: 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as rdca codia cai porvnors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav @éAnpa rod @eod, Col. iv. 12, “all God's 
will,” to which we may add raéca ypady, 2 Tim. iil. 16; =. 
dvaorpody, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

guvappohoyoupévn, “fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppoAoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
guvappofw, None of these is found in the Sept. 

ager, “groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avfdvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. il. 19, 

eis vadv Gytov ev Kupiw. “‘ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kipios, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. éy K. seems best connected with dyws, “holy in the 
Lord”; to join it with atfe alone would be a tautology. 

22. év @ takes up the év o of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and ra, 

nai duets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

guvoxoSopeiofe, NOt imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vv. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” #4. together with 
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the others ; ovy- as in ovprodirat, The mica before oix. looks 
far toils ery ant & ing encanto 
the paragraph which commenced wi “ye are no more 
and foreigners.” Negekeyaiomina tips compres sd tga 
ently, viz. as referting to the putting together repent ations | 
the g onipe tip. palcsaad tba Mengel Saal leant 
a ee ip. 427), olaiay ouvpKodopnperny Kai cvvnppooperny. 
the le context favours the interpretation “you together 
pg acon imate Co ee 


cori @coi. Karotxynriprov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
th See kidahs Aes fee of God,” the — 
dytos, further specifying 
cooiil sae oF tal vaés, Harless, who reads vaca % oix., sup- 
poses xaroix, here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vais dyos. Griesbach places é 6 
Kal sgetotaeg ope ea oar Which avlward and unnecessary. 
év mvedpart, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, olxos TVEUpATLKds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads ; 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than ‘superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that é& mvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as repiropy ev Tv. =TO Tept- 
év T¥., €opuos Ev XpirtG = dedenevos ev Xp, 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=éid, The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The ev refers to the act of 
xaroixnots. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as rveiwa is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

III. 1-7. Zhis truth, that the Gentiles are Jellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. ” 

1. todrou ydpww éy® Nathos 6 apios Tou Xpioroi ‘Ingod b 

Bias 20vav, (Tischendorf omits ‘Imo’, with x D* @) ayer 

n, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 

Gentiles.” ” “For this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., #¢., as 

Theodoret says, “ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 

were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies «zi. I am the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case déoptos without the article. St. Paul was not hkely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes rovrov ydpw 
and trép iow rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. tv, 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 6. in apposition with éyw IavAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of zpeoBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexavynpat, 

Onigen (Cafena) supposes a solecism ; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was r. yap... . ¢yvwpica to pvor, Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. tatra wdvra év péow refexdis dvaAapBdver tov wepi 
mporevyns Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov ydpw would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. 5. But then 6 é€cpu0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, roirov ydpw, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 déeopuos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
irip ob rperBevw év ddvoret, 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, Xxil. 22. 

2. elye jxovgare Thy oikovoulay. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 





> requires 1s 
less directly afirmative than cirep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that «tye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
eet aS eae case with the present; in the latter, | 

not certainty. ‘The only other places where 
acces in Gs Te are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (erep, BD). It is found also in Rom, v. 6 in B, But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
SOO Cale SES f Siew ap dees ig he fact in the writer's 
own experience. preac a cee congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way." 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
shige vd used, viz, where the writer may be “practically” 

doubt 1s conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s per lips. cage Rhaige a: he, in writing to Me fiew 
Ephesians, refer them to what just now written, that 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful, ‘Thus jxovcare has been rendered “intellexistis ” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 

passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvayuedoxovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “ says: Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
a: Ellicott reasons in a circle, “There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
uibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
ius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of M yer). But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard” ; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 

1On efye and efrep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm, on Romans, 

ishs ‘ua, With the quotetiog thare four Mac's Aleweric Grommer: 
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Thy oixovopiay Tis xdpitos Tod Oecd ris Bobeions por els dpis. 
a of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand +. ydpiros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God's 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the ae 
oik. xap. mY dmroxdduyew pyoiv, 6 oT ov Tapa dvOparrou euabev, GAA 
oUTwS pRovOUnT EV Wy Xapis wore por €£ ovpavod droxadudHyvas, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the yapis as 7 Sofeiva eis tds, Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as=“munus dispensandi.” But 
itis not easy to see in what sense St, Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose bobeirns to be 
attracted into the genitive by xapiros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oi«. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking rt. oix. 
7. xap. as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiav 
weriorevpat, 1 Cor, ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoyia, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although olxos might .suggest the idea of an 
OiKoVO}Los, oixodopy and oikyrypwv do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovoyia was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

8. Gn kata dwoxdhujuw éywpicbn por 7d pworipiov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara dz., 
which is not really different from 4 droxaAvwWeus, Gal, i. 12. In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
“Inoot Xpuroi following, 

is the reading of XA BC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyropure, with D®°K L, Theoph. Occ. 
For ro pvorjpwv see on ch.i g. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “ page) of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 

nals mpodypaya éy dhiyw. “As I have just written in "biel 
mpo- is local, not femoral (cf. Gal. li 1, mpoeypddy), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/, contrary to the present participle 
dvaywwoxovres, Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, €ypawa év rp émoroAy; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya 3 é6Aiywr. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

év da equivalent to évy Bpaye, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the zpo- 
in mpoéypaya, as if it meant “paulo ante,” which would be apd 
édiyov. év 6A, in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
éypaivey Goa éxypyv GAN’ boa éxwpovv voeivy, as if the following 
pos 6 were=“prout,” which would make dvaywdéoxovres un- 
meaning, 

4. mpos 6 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “pos @ éxpager,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
mpos tHv dAnbefav tov ebayy., Gal. ii, 14; zpos To GéAnpa adrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

ne Chiao present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” 

vojoat, Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvaya:, Oé\w, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy civeoiv pou év TS ugTypiw Tod Xpiotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é& 
7a p., because ovvevae év is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron, xxxiv. 12). 

puor. tou Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (€ 6 wai Sédena), It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. rovrou 6 éorw Xptoris 
év tpiv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpurrds, but Xpurrds ev dyiv, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of avveous (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 





wh 





cause a schism beahearth the Seatdy and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the yong theendienca re gms se cose ice 
and the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers ? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer a Epistle, would hardly put wi his — = 
expression such seem ~complacency, without an t 
opposition. Still less woul such a rttine forthwith add a strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. & érépars yeveais odx E€yvwpic8y Tois vioig Tay dvOpu mur, 
“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men,” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépass, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the nght construction of é. yer, Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, _adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rois viois, x.r.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is sim ler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats rapwynuevars y.; and for the dative of time, 
i. 12, Sripaus, i,¢, other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O,T. and 
simply = ** men.” Comp. Mark iii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 

phets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
heucty of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him, It seems equall necber 
to find in the sioids a marked contrast with “ His holy a 
namely, because these were @eod dvOpwrot (2 Pet. i. ve (Eitico ane 
This is far-fetched. ‘The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

bs viv dwexahidOy toig dylos dmoordéhoig abroi nal ug dv 
Mvedpant. “As it has now been revealed to His holy and 
=: in the Spirit.” 
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as is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws ¢ 
obx yoecary of raXauot To pvorrjpiov, Theoph. ; “fait ills hoe cays 
terilum quasi ] et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

dmrexadigOn, not now éyvwpicby, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 

ion betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Bau s the dyios an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful : to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he say, euot Ta 
éhaxwrrorépw ravrwv dyiwy, The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy, ” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dys is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i, 70; Acts iii. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dys, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers dyvot, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dycors, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. .). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpurros In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dyéous 
avrov, the antecedent @eov occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. is too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits drooroAcs (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after atroi, 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other a a at first enter- 


tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as co a 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff, and that long before the 

Epistle was written, The « Dro hets” are manifestly 
prophets. év rvevpare must be joined with the verb, not with zpo- 
dyjrais, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dyiois, or 
the following «lva:, 

6. elvar td Z0vn cvyKAnpovdpa Kal cdcowpa . . . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical ; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the puorjpuv. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxAnpovoya, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word ovy«Anpovdmos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. oveowpa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
su to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound ovecwparororeiv (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it Is more probable | that the adjective was in use. 


Kal cuppéroya Tis emayyeAias ev Xproth “Inood, 


The Received Text has atroi after érayy., with D*GK L, af; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, a/. XMpirw of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xpwry 
"Inood has the authority of X ABC P 17. 


“And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvppeér. is not stronger than cvcowpna, The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb ovpperexw occurs in Xen. and Plato, Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy, 
depends only on ovpper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éway, as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, eg. Gal, lil, 14; ch. 

3 Xpword “Incod and da rod ebayyeA‘ov refer to all three epithets, 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not did, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and dd, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
i. 5) & Suvd er cod ppovpovpévors 61a mirrews, and Heb. x. 10, év 
@ POAjpare ipyacpévos éore a ris tporopas, x.1.A, 
7. o} eyeviOnv Sidxovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyernGyv, SABD*G; but eyevéuny, CD°KL). The use of 
yevn Ova instead of the Attic yevéo$a is condemned by 
he calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., otdéy 
» épyov cudby cuveuryveyxa tH xdpere ravry. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv, 11, ¢yern@nody poe wapyyopia ; 1 Thess, ii, 14, 
: €. 


ixoves, Harless maintains that 6, denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while iwnpérns denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that diaxovely re or tud 
ve is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i 7. But 
bryperety revi te is also said (Xen. Anad. vil. 7. 46; Soph. Phil, 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained ; see 2 Cor, 
xi. 23, dudxovor Xpuorod cioc; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for twrnpérys, Acts 
xxvi. 16; Luke i. 2. | 
Kara thy Swpedv ris xdptros tod Gcod tis Sobelons por Kard Thy 
ores Tis Suvdpews adrov. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” tijs dofeions is the reading of 8 A BC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D* K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
kata thy év. adrov. ‘These words, which are to be connected 
with do6efuys, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
: t consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation duped, xdpis, dobecoys, evepyeca, 
Suvapus, pro from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob éyeryfyv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus See ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xii. p. 23 
8. guol 7O dhayiototépy mdvrww Sls 2360y 4) xdpis airy. Ta 
is added before dle in the Received Text, against a great pre 
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ponderance of authority. dyiwv is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (#e, all Christians) 
“was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God's grace. “Ehayiotétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, e.g. weelérepos (Malalas, 490. 9 ; also 3 John 4) ; 
éAaxurréraros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. ili. 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Me/aph. x. 4.7 (Bekker), ovre yap rod 
érxdrov éoxaridrepov cin av tt; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaytorérepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. ‘True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éya éAaywrrérepos wavtww ayiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
_ one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the ay, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAeoe (Phil. ili. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the trepAlay droaroAm ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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is his natural feeling. ‘Indeed, we may with more justice say that 





Sa ice Bt nl Gh cath logs In R . 37, to 
Harless refers, he is dcscthing 86 wuss fone has 
been delivered (i, ver. 25, viii. eye bs — 
‘ Laker neicyee. elgg pression here use persecutor 
‘The same writers who hold that the 








now before us is an 


this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 

in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not onl ang age 


the apostles, but not meet to be called an amo 
not say that he is not meet to be reckon cs te Se 


counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amcnpet die Spe : 


be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that d-ylwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Tois €Overw edayyeNoacGa Td dvefiyviactov whodTos TOU XpioTod, 
The Rec, Text has év before rots €6,, with DGKL, It is absent 
from 8A BCP, 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 7 xdpts airy consisted in. airy refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
€uoi to atrn being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case airy would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate etay- 

ra: from the moh pte BB, airy. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. r is completely broken and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

aveéixviacrov. Theodoret well remarks: xal wis Kyporrens 
cirep 6 wAovros dveftyviaotos; Tovro yap atrdé, pyc, KnpiTru, 





sade japads . The neuter sAodros, however, is the best 
ra Sale reading in the text, being in x* ABC D*G 17 
will av TKK E B dane’ the tnastelinm “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xl. 33 (where the same word avegty. occurs), and 
1 Cor, xiii. 9-12, “ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii, 10, 


9. wal dwrloa: [wavras]. The reading is doubtful. g@wrleat without 
oberis is read by 8" A 67", Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. mdrras is 
added by R°BCDGKLP, Ital., word, he yr., Chrys. @/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and aoe leave out the word, e insertion seems ‘easy to account 


omission. The general general meaning is, indeed, icra te Ip Apcontrgee hoe 
reading, since the result of bringing ng the olk. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdrras seem to represent this result as attained by 

the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the a 
eetacs it, o men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery i had 

| Sts Ight heskias, tha weessing’ divin we devine atl es 

wdvras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
NT. although it is so used ina few passages in the Sept. (Judg. rts 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wdvras is read, alth t is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would y he in 
St. Fuil's manner to claim as bis the office of enlightening all sen es ts the 
mysterye | 


tis # oixovopia tod pusrypiov. The Rec, Text has xowwvila, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. olxovopéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

“What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the olx. r. purr. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2, This seems more natural 
than to interpret ofx. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i, 25, THY oix, Tou @eov THY dobciody pot els twas wAnpiorat 
tov Adyov Tov @eotd Td pvoripiov TO droKexpyppévoy ard Tov 
aiwvwr, 

Toi dmroxexpuppévou, “ which was hidden” = ceorynpevor, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xaAofpev cod codiay év pvornply 
Tv daroxexpuppévny. 

dd tOv aidver, equivalent to xpdvors aiwvios, Rom. xvi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts ili, 21, xv. 18. é rod al, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp, mpd 
Tov aiaywr, r Cor. il. 7. 

év 79 @cG tH Ta wdvra xricavr, “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, 8 "Inood Xprorod, with D* KL, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by XA BC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words r@ ra 
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Ceopcree When the words 4 “I. Xp, were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but these 
siohey ater nes such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
inrestricted wdvra, as well as to the simple «ricavrt. 

‘It is clear that «rifew cannot be applied to the pvarjpioy, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: “ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view ; see on ver. Io. 

10-13. /f is God's purpose, thal even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Hits eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. tva yropiovs viv tais dpyais Kat Taig éfouclaig ey ois 
éroupaviois Tis exxAngias % wohumoixthos gopla Tod coi. 
“To the end that now might te made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with ¢606y, x.7.A, This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yrwpio6 is 
directly opposed to droxexp., and viv to dd ray aldvwy, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
cis 7 olx, tov x. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

Tais dpxais Kat tais éfovgiats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 

(so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. rz, “ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii. to-15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év toig éroupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth, ¢. 
Pantaen, p. 967, Tots epyots & Mapuwveic : Aeschines, Ja/s, Leg. 42, 
TH tplityv mpeoBeiay éxi TO Kowov tay 'Auduxrvdver (Bernhardy, 
322f.). 
é Sid tis éxxhnoias, i.e. as Theodoret expresses it, dua rijs sepi 
Tyv éxkAnalay vixovoyias, The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 
mokuToixtkos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of woixtAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinet. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” 7oAvroimAos is used by 
Eurip. J. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, af. Afhen, 15, 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (|xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. viii. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. “Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. ‘There was nothing ofxiAov. But 
now by means of the oixovopéa, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvmoixtAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective zoAvr, does not suggest rapdéofov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
it. 
11. kata mpdbeow riv aldvuw. “ According to the purpose of the 
~ The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby) since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can zpdéfecu be taken as=fore- 
ledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
ternal, Ellicott compares zpéfcow . .. mpd ypévew aluvlow, 
2 Tim. j i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with bobciaay, 
not with xpd. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs. 


iv eroingey év TO XpiotG “Inood TH Kupiw jpov. “ Which He 
| in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is AER whether 
noe means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/, that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for "Inrot being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of woiv in this sense we are referred 
to ch. ii. 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
t Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is #éAna, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. GéAypa is to perform that which 
God, ¢.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpdGecrs it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of roveiv wp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares soveiy -yrdyny, 
Rey. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdfecis tow alwvwy that is in question, Trouey 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of ‘Incod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
ch. 1. 4. 
12. vd éxoner Thy mappyolavy Kal mpocaywyiy év memoyoes 
bid. THs wiecn aurou. 
AB 17 80, Greg-N The Rec. Text. has rj before r vy 
with CDK LE, Ath, Chrys. af " peraryerr’ 
D** have rij ccc 3 Si Thy wappyolav. 
G: rpocayuryhy els thy wappynolay. The article seems more likely to have 


been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of Speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “ confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Ayjyere ra oxdAa pera 7; Wisd. v. 1, ornoerae 
he mohAG 6 Bixavos ; so Phil. 1. 20 ; : Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. IQ; 

I John. ii. 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but “freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame ; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have 7., and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “w. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, 7. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywyj see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose rappyoia and rpocaywy7 to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of mappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, mappyoia kal zpocaywyy being nearly equivalent 
2 Tporaywy?) pera mappyoias, and the idea would be the same that 

in Heb. iv. 16, mporepyw pela prea Tappnoias Te fpove 
ic xapiros. The other ‘alternative would leave Tappycia Very 
indefinite. 
at H “ grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
eyer. 

mweroiGnors is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

ota Tis miorews adrou. The genitive is that of the object, the 
mioris is defined by its object, So in Mark xi. 22, éxere 7, @cod; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26 ; James ii. T, 2) €v mpoowroAnpiats Eyere THY 
wiorw trod Kvpiov judav, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with €xouev, not with memoubjeret, 

13. Ato airoipat ph éykaxeiy ev rats Ohipert pou bmép bpdv. Ard, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations, 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. ‘The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereb A eons If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the rovrow ydpw after instead of xav, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airovjwa: means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpa is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovpevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in mpocevyépuevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, airefrw Tepeats the aireira of the previous 
verse, which is defined by mapa. tov diéovros cod racw, Moreover, 
the words #ris éore Sdéa pov supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after 6Afpecr, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he should be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v, 3; 2 Cor, xii. 10; Col. 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. vii. 38, 

39- But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
selec ig of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 

om. 

év Tais OAipeot jou “Tn ~ tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those ies eget came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
Phil. i il. 1, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” éy denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; trép dir is 
clearly to be joined to @Aipeoi pov, not to airotpas ‘(as Harless), 
The article is not required, since #A(BeoOa {| urép tivos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

Hts €or Séta ipav. res introduces a reason ; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” - It is 
referred to jy éyxaxeiy by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, Chrysostom replies, “ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19, Prayer for the readers, that they may w given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may Zovell im their hearts ; amd that they may 
fearn to know fiis love, which surpasses 

oder 7 lene pacha imeem Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of in the latter part of 
ch. i Although the construction was en off in ver. 2, the 


has continued to turn on the same ideas’ “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, ry care: 
vevypeq é@oew GyAwre, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; \- cage are see below), 
The usual posture in praying was standi hen ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” uke xvi. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 13. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon) ; Dan. vi. 10}; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom to the > youths «7 oixciov eg Fa tr row 
Uy fT. VV. ustin Martyr an t 
ake as a symbol four fall by sin. See on Luke oes 
mpos Tov Natépa. xdumrew yor in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to mpore)xopas, mpds is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. bach has ro0 xvplov jude "Ineo? Xpirrol, with 
n° DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. 
are wanting in Se ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, “‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut del 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘ad 
patrem domuini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be with caution. 


15. ¢§ oS wéioa warpid ev odpavois Kal dnl yiis dvopdteras, 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (waa 
oixodopy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article, 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require rica % warpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rot Kupiow jyéiw “Iqrot Xpurroi, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to of, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if waea q, is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév [arépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Tlarped is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
watpa is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “ tribe,” as when he says there are three warpiai of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than vA7, and wider than ofkos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxil. 28 ; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 28, wdoa al 
mrarpial trav viv, So in Acts iii. 25, Taoat ai Tarptat THIS Yiis, for 
which we have in Gen. xi. 3 and XXVill. 14 @vAa/, and in xxii. 18 
and xxvi. 4 €6vy. In Luke ii 4 we have é€ oixov xai warpias 
Aafis. See note ad Joc. 

Some of the ancients take 7. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, rarpérns. Thus Theodoret says: ds dAnOas trdpye rarip, 
os ob map aAdov rovro AaBuw exe, GAA abrds Tots aA)ots peraddduxe 
rodro, And Athanasius; “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the warpai in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for waca implies a plurality. By 
the zarpiaé on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or * tribes,” 

bvopdterat, ie. gets the name warpua, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also warp, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rot Kupiov, «,7.A., injures the 
sense, 

évopaferat has been taken by some to mean “ exists,” or “ is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAciy meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to dvopdlew, 
for xaAciv means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xaAciv 
of itself has the alleged meaning : it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “ ra pa Gvra exaAever els ro elvar.” For dvopdleoPat 
&k Twos, cf. Soph. Oed, Tyr, 1036, dor dvopdobns && tiyys 
tavrns, os «f. 

iva 8G buiv kara Td whodTos THs S6Eys adrob. “ That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 40 is the reading 
of X ABCG, whilst dy is read by D K L and most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpoce’youm implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col. i 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection, The term 7Aotros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought i is of God as a giver. 

Suvdpet kpataiwOhvar Sia Tod Mveipatos aitod cig tov eow 
avOpwrov. “ To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvdye is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength.” 

kpara.ow, from the poetic xparacds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparive, 

els indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 éow 
avOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara tov éow avOpwrov. It is not therefore the xawds 
év@p., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature) 6 tow dv6. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxat- 
vourat 7mépa Kai juepg, 2 Cor, iv, 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 4 
fow dvOp, and é &w wii Chew derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common ‘speech. We find in Plato, 
Tol dv@pwrov 6 évris Avipwros (ep, ix. p. 89) 5 in Plotinus, 6 elow dvép, 
(Znn, v. 1. 10) and 6 ew dvO@p, The threefold division, rredua, rofs, cOpa, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 

Selon shotoate and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
oma sobdah diceion ; see Rom. vil. 17, 18, where éyo is used of both 
parts. Be Frat fioer of tis vulation Gf the ax’ vatat eect vie eal 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 


generate. In them the hi principle is rods, which ineffecti protests 
eo , while in the sedans spe (Roa. Sit os, 
4, 9). bbe Goes oh meen SAdine 805. $ext 05.08 SOS 


17. xatorxijoat tov Xpiordv bid tis TicTews év Tals capSiars bpov, 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” xarouxjoac is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparawéyjva. on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; znd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 

Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xaroxjoa: seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xparawjva:. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
karotx, is not something added to xparai., but is a further definition 
of it. xaroweiy is found in N.T. only ‘here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxaroxeiv, 2 Pet. ii. 8), It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to mapotKely as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 1, kareixet "laxmB é&v ty yy 
ob Tapypnyrev 6 maryp abroi ; and Philo, de Sacrif, Ab. et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap Tots eyxuxdiots poovous drartyer Tapouret copia, ob 
xaroue (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the in ll. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. “How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydwy éppilwpdvor wai rePeuehiwpdévor. “ Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
ogre with participles. Thus iv. 2, rapaxad@ é tpds mepurarneas 

Pees rtd Col. aa 2, va wapaxAnOdow ai rapdiat api: 
3 #0, iii. 1 6, 8 Adyos rod Xp. évouxeirw dv tpiv, . 
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dudderxovres 3 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect épprCwpévor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding wapeAaere tov Xpurrov. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch, ii. 20 the readers are said to be trowodouytirres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a ovvotxodopeiobe ni 3 secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. il. 7 we have éppifwpévor nal érot- 
Kodoporevot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xarowxnoa, The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 

rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it’ In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have rq tperépy e\de a. . 65 in 2 Cor. i, 4, TH 
dydryv va yore; 1 Cor, ix. 15, 7) TO kavynud pov lva tis Kevooy 
(but here the best texts read ovdcis Keveoret) : Gal. i. 10, povov 
tiv Trwxav iva prnpovedooer : John xiii. 29, Trois Wrwxois iva te Oe : 
Acts xix. 4, Aéyww els tov épxdpevov per’ airov Wa murreiowr. In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words hat follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
t Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that jféw was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” ¢.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 

7 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 

writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 

for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of ite nea J-~ 

sale a 12). Lucian has pilae cai Gepérrcoe ris dpynoews (De 
tat. 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St, Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, il. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. & Xpucr@; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another é&. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God's love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character, Faith 
retains its usual position (5:4 rijs x.), but it is love that is the 
working principle." 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dydmy. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in Goskel writers and in N.T. For daydzy, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect év dyarp with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange gp mete 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. xai ref. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva éfioxdonre. “That ye may be fully able.” xaradaPiéoba, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=«xaravocioGat, It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
a ge A the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 

ypke (Ods. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


2A somewhat anal weno ¢ 6 a aE el aN ss Ml asec ft 
Sake vicar) see pote 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“mutato accentu”) ri ro 
mhatros stood for ré mAdros 7, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éré re ddwp, Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti Td mAdTos Kal pijKos Kal tpos cat Bdbos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Babos in BCDG 17, Vulg, Boh. a/; 
the contrary, SA KL, Syr. ad. | 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to leam the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr éore 74 puo- 
THptov To wtmrép iow oixovounféy pera dxptBeias cidéva, So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvorjpcov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotipiov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, “The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding re@eweAwwpévor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose é& Xpurw to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. Buta more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
ee by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
t.” Bengel understands the depth as “frofunditas, nulli 
creaturae tanda”; the length, “/ongifudo per omnia secula,” 
V. Soiled costhines: these two views, regarding the pvorijpiov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col, i, 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind ; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, ‘« of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
cae: tov Xpirrod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dyary rot Xpicrod is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yravac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvovac is much stronger than xaraAaféofa, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yovas tiv dydrnv, but yiovae tiv 
vrep v Tips yvenrews dydany. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. té expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaié an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Oltra- 
mare understands simply abrijs, fe. dyamys. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally ted itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross esus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, an descended to the lowest 

,of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 

th and length of it. And he ee is coor at with Christ comprehends 

the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Spe se Beta yssen also says that St. Paul 
whole by the 


describes the power which ack the figure of the Cross, r@ 

ox}uart Tob ae (Cont. Eunom. Orat. iv. p. 582). the height he 
understands the portion pad the crossbeam, by the depth below ; and 
= St. Seer who explains the mystery of the Cross, “ sacramentum 


love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
fength, and hamility in its dep But he was not writing as a commentator, 
to gece! the height alludes to the Lord’s mate the stole 

to His ieee length and iat ae to the extent of 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘* Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvavat te thy dwepBdddoucar Tis yruicews dydryy Tou Xpicrou. 
“ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret ry dyarqv tis yrareus, 
“supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in irepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovris trepBaddovtra xrirov. 

“ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. “ But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is ny oe B ostig then, is used in a Re (einen 
TO at, says Theodore Mops., dyri rod éroAadoat Aéyet (refe 
to Acad II). So also Theodoret, Suvarov ias ba is slorens 
kat dydrys Tis Tvevparinys xapiros drokaicat Kai dud TavTys 
xarapo6eiy, . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
1. 20, Ta dopara avTov . . . Kafoparac. 

A quite different faierreasion is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, trepéyouca wdvra voty, But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “ the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (Advers. i. p. §73). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“ The love of Christ,” 2. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva rAypwre els wav 
TO TATpwpa rod @cot, “ that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A, rot @eov is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive aore sAypoto bas mrdons aperhs hs wAnpys éotw 
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6 @cés. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
. indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
pacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
(note wav), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
ion as “ wise with all the wisdom of God” ; ; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réhevoe as (ts) 
your heavenly Father is réAcos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘“ They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are réAcwo,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i.15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there ray ro wAnp. tov @eov is already (Col. li. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAypwya to mean “ perfection,” and wAnpotcba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
“The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the ‘love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : iva reAciws airév Evotxov SdEnobe ; and this 
has much in its favour. is, then, would be as in ii, 21, 22, so that 
Goes, the zAsjp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 

mes a TAxpwpa). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So KQTOLRN TY pLOV Tov @ecoi, ii, 22, 
is parallel to xatouxnoa tov Xp. év rais Kapdtats, lil. 17 (V. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, ‘and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand 7A. rod @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4” 
(Moule). This is su tantially Meyer’s view. 

B hasa liar reading: fva +\npw0g wav, which is also that of 17, 73, 


116, of whic ry ene Poe 17 reads els buas instead of ro @eod, Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, *‘ that all the fulness of God 
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— be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éogpaylo@yre in B, cap. 
13- 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 

Or ae at piv Gwip wd fom 8 pswed & 

uva p vTa ‘Tojoat Umepextepioood ay 
Saget # voodper. “he Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

irép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wdavra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. tzepexmepioc oii, which occurs 
1 Thess. ili. 10, v. 13, 1s one of those compounds with wép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. iwepAiay, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; trepmepic- 
reve, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
treprepiooas, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with irép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

dv is not to be connected with vavra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with trepexrepurood, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (s.e. = rovrwy 4). 

kata Thy Sdvayey Thy evepyoupévyy évipiv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrac is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vil. 5; 1 Thess. il. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gla, p - 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
Seemeee action, the middle of non personal. Comp. Col. 1. 29. 

21, aitG 4 B6fa ev rij éxxhnoia kal év Xpicr@ ‘Incod. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and i in Christ Jesus.” SomnABC 14, 
a/,, Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xai is omitted by D>K LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D*G transpose, and read : év Xpiord “Tyootd wai rp éxxAnolag, 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why xal 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If «ai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord’ "; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union ¥ arch i 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpw7@ “Incod with r7 

The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the é««A, can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret éy similarly 
in both cases, The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the é6ga of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

cig mdoas Tas yeveds Tod aidvos Tav aidvew du. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
| formulae yeveai yeveov and aidves, or aiwy, Trav alwvwv. 

rods alavas raw at. occurs Gal. i. 53 Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; ; els Tov aiéwa ri aléver in 

Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rot ai, rév ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aiww, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aiwy which 
includes many aidves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aldy, qui terminatur in rovs alavas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

Iv. 1ff. He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 

exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1, wapaxah® ody dpiis ey 6 Béopios év Kupiw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ov may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 

is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
er former part, 6 déojuos & K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
trou les _ their obedience ; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. “In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kupiy ay 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (om. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyos év Xpurrg, Rom. xvi. 3, 9; 
se év Kupiw, 1. 8. It assigns rather the special character 

distinguished this captivity from others. 

mapaxoh® may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech” 


ge 
3 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or orws), Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion ; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “‘ by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dtiws wepiwatioat THs KAnoews Hs exAHOyre. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” s attracted for mv the 
cognate accusative ; cf. i.6; 2 Cor.i.4, True, the dative might be 
used with xaAciv (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta dons Tamewoppocirns kal mpadtytos. “ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” pera is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waonys belongs to 
both substantives. What is tarewvodpooivn? Chrysostom says it 
is Gray tis péyas dv éavrov tarewot; and elsewhere, Grav peydAa tis 
éautad cuveidas, undiv peya repli avrov havra{yra. ‘Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows ; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not ramet 
voppoowvyn. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St, Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
UrepAiay drdoroAot, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, rpaos xai ra7reavos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
Tarewoppoorivy. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” smpaerys is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N,T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea ; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with 2 
rod, or in the spirit of wp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.”; 
Tit. iii. 2, “showing all wp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

pera paxpoOupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveyoevor is already defined by 
év dydzry, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of gle is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 

the preceding, ta. and pq. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpofupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, “ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpoOupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb, vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T, slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (om, i, p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 7 dydwry paxpobupel, Xpyorederat, 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 


~lae paKpdOupos dua ToDTO hbyeres, éreidi) paxpay Tia Kal peydAnv 


a &dAijAwv €v dydry, “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpofupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
ipets being the logical subject of dgiws wepurar.; cf. ch. ill, 18 and 
Col. i. 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveoGe. 

8. orouddlovres Thpeiv thy évéryta Too mvedparos év TG cuvdéopy 
Tis ciphens, “ giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” “‘ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 

possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (On 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrjorapey, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for orovdafev, which, in 
Tit. iii, 12 and 2 Pet. iil. 14, is rendered “ be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. 1. 15, “study.” ‘The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii. 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: otx drdvws icxicope cipyveiay, The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver, 2. | 

typev, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “ The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. “The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators; and this seems to be proved 
by & Ilvetpa in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, “ animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évérys tis wiotews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the “Christian community,” taking wv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év 1G ovvddopnw ris <ipyyns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvderpov aisha: Acts 
Vili. 23, and civdeopos civoias, Plut. Num. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. ili. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally ; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition, But the ér 1s parallel 
to the & before dyary, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. Jt ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptised into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 

gifis and offices. 

4. év capa Kal Ev Mveipa xabig Kai exAnOnre év pid ehaide tis 
Wha ipayv. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person, Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “ Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with vz, 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism els Kipuos, 
els @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where ro 
aird Tlvetpa, 6 avris Kipios, 6 aitas @eds, Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several inte - 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘“ Showing (he Set that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, rpoupia,” 

xafws is not used by Attic writers, who employ xafdrep or 
xa6. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

éy pug éAwidt. ey is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
wadeiv ey xdpert, Gal. i. 6; év elpivy, 1 Cor. vii. 155 & dywope, 
1 Thess. iv. 7 ; nor is it=eis or éri, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from «is in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “ peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression «is rc involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But xAjeois as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. “év exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyroi ayo, 
They are so called as to be év éAribi, év eipyvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. els Kipwos, pia ions, @vy Bdtricpa, “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence ; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. els Geds kai wathp wdvrwv. “One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: “Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum,” It is arbitrary to limit rdvrwwv to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
wdvres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

6 émi mdvtrwe wal 1d wdvrew Kal év wacw, “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds tpiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. iv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in XABCP 17 67%, Ign. Orig. a/, It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, raow seeming to require a limitation. 

As waow is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
wavrwy in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
wdvres by Gt éxdorw yoy. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second rayrwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 él ravtwy ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dv éri rdvrwv @eds evAoynros «is 
Trovs aiwvas, “Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by éa and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas 64 wavrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyaw. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. évi Be éxdotw dv 2560y % ydpis kara 1d pérpow Tis Swpeds 
Tou Xpwetod, “ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position, Compare Rom, xii. 4-6; 1 Cor, 
xi. 4ff,, where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 
grace,” #.e. the grace which he has, ‘The article is omitted in 
B D*GLP*, but is present in 8 AC D° K P®*, most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in €d66y. 
“ According to the measure,” etc., #.e. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xiL. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. Avs Adyer, “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply o 
@eds. Meyer even says, “‘ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eds 
Aéye, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says dere, frequently % ypadi A€ye, at 
other times Aafid A€ye, “Hoaias A€ye, There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eds is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. r5. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch, v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypady must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypadi) Aéye does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @cds Aéye does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yoi is used impersonally, A€yer is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. ro, where Aéyer 
inser nba éyparrat in Ver, 9 ; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 

to éppy)Incay, But, in fact, the impersonal use of ¢yoi in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely=¢aci, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10), Classical authors had no opportunity of using A¢yet as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say : 6 vosos A€ye, and To Aeyouevor. 

*AvaBads cig tos yxpahdtevcey aiypakwoiay cal éSwxe Sopnara 
tois dv@pimos. ‘When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. lxviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has éAafes Sduara ev dvGpamrw, or, according to another reading, 
dvOpwros, Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence, Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, totro tairdv éorw éxetv ; and so Theophylact, adding, “for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” #¢. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, eg. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the daftvus 
commodt, This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get,” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii. 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “ Whereas in the psalm it is said 
gifts 0 men” Fwhich 3 is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “ received gifts for men,” whic 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. “The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of cdwxe 
for the more dubious np», succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 
tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any — on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that ima\Adfas ro éAaBe dépara otrws éy rg Yahya Keiwevov, 
cOwKe Suara ele, a] Umadhay wepi vv oixeiay xpHordevos 
dxoXovbiay* éxet pev yap mpos ri iedbeow To €\aBev ypporrey, év- 
Taida 38 rH mpoxeynevy TO édwxev dxdAovJov Fv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mufatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done ; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose, 
Compare rt Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for np> the 
verb pn, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
diéwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
€laBev (ra év), The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
ve." 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm, The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€ye, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eds is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

TixvaAwrevrer alypadwoiav. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy nti 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation ‘adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoyaros éy@pés xarapyetrar 6 
Gdvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
ge aa already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, ob yap édev@épovs Svras yas yywaduirevoer, GAN’ td rod 
diaBdrov vyeyernuévous avrnxpadwrevoev, kat tiv éAevPeplay qyiv 
ro; and so many moderns. But this does not 
with the construction by which the aiyywadwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
ished from dv@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

“ And gave gifts.” xai is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, af; 
but inserted in 8° B C* and® D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
anh srecws in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 

For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 
 O. 7d Be "AveBy ti dow ef pi Sri Kal KaréBy els TA Kardrepa 
wépn tis ys. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaré8q without wpGroy is the reading of §* AC* D G 17 67°, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren, Orig. Chrys. (Comm. ) Aug. Jerome. 

caréSn wpdrov is yal in 8° BEC°KLP, most mss, Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission, Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He aoa 
before He ascended ; hence rpGror would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvapas els 
Hyos without wxpwror ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
ee alt bet namely, that the reference to dvaSds was missed. He thinks 

to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some mer Gartd en ists ht, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 


Hépy after xardrepa has the authority of § ABCD*KLP, while it is 
omitted by D*G (not f), The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is‘read ‘in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Irun., Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 

that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
order to mark the p piace as subterranean. 


TO zs "AveBy, @.e. not the word dvé8y, which had not occurred, 
but that which is impliedin dvafds. ri éoru el jar), x.7.A., te. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. ra xarwrepa ris yps. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, #.e. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw pépy 
Tips yijs Tov Oavardy @yow, aro tHs tav dvOpwTev vrovoias, quoting 
Gen, xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this, First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. 7a xatwrepa 
pep THS y7qs, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “ the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to ra dywrepixa pépy (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTwTaTa THs yys Occurs in the Sept. Ps, Ixiii. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(xarwrarw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered Sa@os ris yijs. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
adou is used similarly, Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation, This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. ‘To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the xaé 
before xaréBy. It seems hardly possible to take xai xareBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dvéBy. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “came and preached” ; 
in il, 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him ”; also 2d. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that 6 
xatraBas was the same as 6.dvaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 xataBds adrés gor cai 6 dvaBds drepdvw wdvrev toy 
odpavav tva mwAnpdon ta mévra. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

autos is not “the same,” which would be 6 airds, but emphatic. 
ob yap adXos xareAyAvbe kai GAAos aveAyAvbev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. (Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, rpiros otpayds, and 
Heb. iv. 14, SceAnAvOdra rovs ovpavos, “that He might fill all 


This has sometimes been understood to mean “ that He ; might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii, 24, a7 ovxi Tov 
otpayéy Kai THv yiv éyo tAnpw; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take tAnpwoy as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra wdvra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church, But zAnpodv by itself can hardly mean “ fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, ra ravra év xdow zAnpovpévov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

ll. nat adrés eSwxev rods pév dirogré\ous, Tods Sé tpodijtas, Tods 
82 edayyeAtords, Tods Se mowdvas nai Sidacnddous. “ And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers,” 
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éSwxey is not a Hebraism for ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of éSmxev 8éuata in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23), The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in t Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“ Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “ we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv, Marc. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ # seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, iii. 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. “ Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. i, 12, “a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
a to those who have not yet known it («ypirrew, ebayyeAl- 
erat), 


By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (wepiiovres éxnpurrov, says Theodoret 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi, 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. | 

rods 82 wowpévas kal SiSacxddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called diddocxado. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs 6¢ is not repeated before didacxdAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: “Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” ‘This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This auch is 
clear, that “pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “ pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes ériocxoro and 
mpeoBirepo. Compare 1 Pet. v, 2 (addressing the zpeoPurepor), 
royavate TO év tiv wolveov tod @ecotl, érucxorotwres (om. RV. 
mg.): « Pet. ii. 25, rov wowméva xai érickorov Tav Wuydy dpar, 
where érioxoroyv seems to explain vous: Acts xx. 28, ro wotpviw 
év @ vpas ro IIvedpa rd dywov Hero érurxdrovs, royaivew Ti exKAr, 
moy.zyv Was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called rowuyv Aady, The oy of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. t Tim. iii. 2, def rév éricxoroyv 
. . » Stdaxrixoy (elvar): also Tit. i. 9, But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the éwiexorot. 
Had rovs 6¢€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of row. It is 
easy to see that éricxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a Sie. on 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole 
as one organism deriving its nourishment Jrom the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. apis toy Karapriopdvy Tay dyiwv, eis épyov Braxovias, els 
oixobopiy Tod cwpatos Tod Xpiotod. “ With a view to the 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xarapriopis rav dy. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
cis <pyov diax, eis oix. «.t.A, The Authorised Version follows 
a sostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éaoros 

peed, Exacros xarapri€et, éxagros dvaxover. The change in the 

prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, ¢pyov 
d:axovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
dvaxovia can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, “on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the olxodoui rod awparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver, 11. 

The word karapriayés does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb caraprifw by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used fatt. v. 21 of 

*“‘ mending" nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing” of the world. It occurs 

Gal. vi. I in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense is as here, “‘to perfect,” xarnpricuévos was tora ws 6 diddoxados 
atrod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii, 11, xarapriferfe. Comp. id. ae oe 
kardpricw. Kxatapricpds is the compl result of cardpriccs, 

olxodopnyv Tov owpatos, The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixodozy had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. 1 Cor, vill. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodo%) and cipa rot Xpwrov have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
mot prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
! See on iii. 18. 
It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 
18. péypt Katavrjowpev ot mdvres els Thy évétyTa THs TieTews Kal 
Toi viod Tod Oeod cis dvSpa téhetov, cis pérpov Hhixias 
Tod whnpdparos tod Xpiorod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge of the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
sconadty) of the fulness of Christ.” jéxpe is without dy because 
the result is not uncertain. oi wares, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all aieates not wy The pois Pp apr Ps : against the 
carn Denpneerant — oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the KAvdwr{dpevor wai mepipepdpevor, x.7.A., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. ériyvwors is not merely explana- 
a of miorts, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
Tov viov Tad @eovd belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 


thet 


or “stature ” 3 not only yAr«ia itself but ae ber occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. qAcxia has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3; 
wAccia panos i”, and “age” in John ix. 21, jAsciay éyet. 
“Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7jAuwos most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide, There 1s nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; ,<tpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, Vit. Soph. p. 543, 
TO peérpov Tis HAtkias Tais péy GdAats exvoTHpats yypws dpy7. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity” ; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” £e, to which the fulness of Christ 


Some expositors take mArjpwya here as if used by a Hebraism 


— 
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for rerAnpaévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpurrov 
(zerAnpwpévov) or with WAcKias (werAnpwpévys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “ of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible, - We 
cannot separate 76 wAyjpwpa rod Xpiorov. Or, again, 70 7. 

tov Xpwrrod is understood to mean, “ what is filled by rey 

i.e. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to wArjpwpa, there is a wide difference 
between predicating ro wA. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxkAnoia, We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church ? A better interpretation 
is that which makes 7d 7A, rod Xp,=the fulness of Christ, ie, 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of +Axjpwpa tod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of «is dvépa réAcaov. With his view 
of zAjpwpa=perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“to the measure of the stature (s.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former ~ 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to, But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. tva pyxén dwev wipro, ckvSorLduevor Kal mepupepdmevor 
twavtt dvéuw THs SiSacxahias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow, Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver, 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «xAvéen{oueron from 
xAvdwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Ams. ix. 11. 3, 6 dios rapac- 
odpevos Kal KAvdwrigdpevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with -epid., the latter seems best ; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, Scaxpurdpevos Zouce wdvdeave 
Bardoons dvepilopevy. A similar figure occurs in es 12, — 
eeipors t bro a ae rapadepopeva: cf. Heb, xiii. 9, 

By) 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : 77 tpory éupévww Kai dvepous exddeoe ras duaddpous 
ddacxadias, The article before 46. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 


év tH KuBela trav dvOpdmwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBela, from «Bos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. éy is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the wepid. «.1.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év dvéuw 
(Ell), since €& rj «. is not connected with repidepdpevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, in which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvfeia to the atmosphere; see on V. 5. 

év Tavoupyia mpos thy peOodeiav Tis mAdyyns. “ By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” avotpyos and ravovpyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1; “ prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
viii. 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses mavovpyos in the sense of dewds, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. ill. 19; 2 Cor. iv, 2, xi. 3, and here); 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii, 16, in the sense “crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
peOodevw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peOudevoe év 7G dovAw cov); the substantive peJodos, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Advy has its usual meaning “ error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
ii. 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version mpés is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after mavovpyia. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of apes, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
ak Sage xAvd, and epi, Codex A adds after wAdyys, rod 

Bodrov, an addition suggested probably by vi. r1. 

15. ddnbedovres S€ év dydwy. ‘ But cherishing truth in love,” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAnfever always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
dAnbeia, Verbs in -ew express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, «vfeia, which is the action of 
xuBeveyv, peOodeia of pefodevav, Comp. koAakeia, xoAaxeiw ; Bpa- 
Beiw, dprtetw, dyyapeiw with their substantives in -ea, and many 
others. Now aAnéeia is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, dixacocivy nai dow- 
TyTt THS GAnOeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, déi«ia,” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place, As to the connexion of é dydrp, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAyfevovres, not onl use other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, bat because the 
“growth” is so fully defined by the following words, If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with atéjowper, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, ili, 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAnéeiav, é&v dydrp is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended é& 

wy to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
ae progressing from dAn@efa to dyary, and thence to 
a tS. 

abfjowper eis adrav Ta wavra dg éoriv ¥ Keay, Xptotds. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

aignorwpey is not transitive as in 1 Cor. iii, 65 2 Cor, ix, 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vii 28; Luke 
1. 80, 11. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii, 21, 

eis atrév, Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on «is 





A 
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airov is, he says, given by é& of, «.7.A., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descendirg direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of eis as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that eis airév admits of such a 
rendering atall. Such expressions as és 6=“in regard to which,” 


eis ravTa=“ quod attinet ad . . .” etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 


be «is abrov avg. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to suit eng interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head, But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvyp réAcos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible yymo. The subjects of aigéjcwper, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in aif. cis airoy a variation of 
KatarTnowpev eis dvbpa TéXeov, els jeérpow WAtkias Tov wA. Tov 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis atrov by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word atrov passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of av€. «is abrév, connects the 
latter words with é dydry, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of “ Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

ra mavra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpiords. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpurrov, is a 
usual Greek construction, Compare Plato, Apel. p. 41 A, cbpijoet 
Tods ws GAnbas ducacrds, olrep Kai A€yovrar exer Buxdlew Mivws re 
xai Padapavéas xat Alaxos. The Received Text has 6 Xpuros, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in ® A BC, Bas, 
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16. é of wav Td copa cuvappodoyodpevoy Kai oupPiBal 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” 
ob goes with aifyow woira, ‘The present participles atcats 
that the process is still going on. On cuvapp, cf. ii. 21, The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dppos, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. ovpfiSdtw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, cup. év dydry. As to the difference between 
the 1 verbs here, Bengel says : a: cvvapm. pertinet ad ro regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ovpf8. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that cup. 
refers to the aggregation, cvvapp, to the infteradaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that ovp., as the 
condition of wvvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure o@pa, the 

tle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovp PB, (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer) In the 

el, Col. ii. 19, we have ext xopryyoupevov Ka oupBtBalopevov. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head ; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
éxtxyop, But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

Sia ndons dgijs Tis émyxopyyias, “Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

dy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
adn cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “ contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “ Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the émcxoprryia 
proceeds, Theodoret takes ady to mean “ sense” or “sensation.” 
adiy triyVv aia Oyow mpooyyopevocey, érady Kal airy pia raw wévre 
aig@jcewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 

P Chrysostom i is more obscure, and seems to make, not ddijs 
alone, but ddijs rijs érty.=aicbjoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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— he says : 7o ee oe oe ois ox gre Trois péAcow 
THS Kepadis € péAovs 
doret’s interpretation is ie adoneadd by ‘Meyer, etary feeling i in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) i is perceived.” 
But although the singular 4g, which sometimes means the sense 
of a might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
et we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
ave the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogs 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
dai could no more be used for ai aio@yoes, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that adai could have this meaning either, 
Besides, “the conjunction of such incongruous things as rév adi 
kai cuvdéopwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Anstotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice ae distinction which Aristotle makes between ovjdvors and 
acy, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former ‘“ cohesion.” 
) apy) Tips érexopryyias, then, is the touching of, #.¢. contact with, the 
supply. drreoGat rijs érex. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the érty.; hence da rdons adas ris diy may 
well mean “ through each part being i in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 dro rot Xpwrrod xattoica wvevpatixy 
évds éxdorov péAous abrod drrouévy. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=éx ris émyop.=rTHis dys Hs 
érexopiynre, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émtyopryia occurs again Phil. i. 19 ; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb ériyopyyéw 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kat’ évépyevay év pétpw évds éxdorou pépous. 
bépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but AC, 
Vulg. vale Se. Boh., Chrys. have wé\ovs. This is so naturally suggested by the 
rwua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


sivas or as an intentional emendation. But mépovs is really much more 
suitable, as more general, 


* According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyea does not mean “ power,” but “‘ acting power,” “ activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xar’ évepyeay as adverbial = 
“ powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év perpy may be taken either with xar évepy. or as govern- 

ing évds éx, wep, The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
faeetutone with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” ‘This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which & certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év pérpw closely with évépyea, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say kar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pérpw. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with av€, rovetrax instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that érpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Ti avgyow Tod cupatos moveirar. “Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have atga ri atgyow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év dydry. The middle woteira is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth; rover 
would imply that o®pa and owparos had a different reference. 
awparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness Of capa, as well as because €avrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke ii. 19. 

cig olkoSopiy daurod évy dydwy. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodop7 is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oix, is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate & 
aya from oix. and join it with avdfjerw movirat, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new man, 

17. Toito odv héyw kai paprdpopa: év Kupiw, Resumes from ov. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: wdAw dvéAaBe tis wapawérews TO 
mpooipuov. ovv, as Often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the dfiws weperareiy of 
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ver, 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rovro looks 
forward. 

paptvpopas, “I protest, conjure” = Siazapripopat. Polyb. p. 1403, 
ou vrwv TOY éyxwpiwy Kai paprupopévwy Tos avdpas eravdyev 
éri riv dpyyv. Thucydides, viii. 53, paprupopévwv Kai érBeaalovrwy 
py xardyev. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Aé€yw by the nature of the following context, pyxére 
hpi as in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of dety. 

év Kupiy. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” pdprupa tov Kvptov cada, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote dpocat év tive ; but it by 
no means follows that é reve without éucaae could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Avs could be used without dpudoas 
instead of xpos Aus. 

Ellicott says: “ As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: ‘“‘ Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” elvae & tut is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, & ipiv ws Oep xeipeba: Oecd. Tyr. 314, €v vot yap cope: 
Eurip. Ad. 277, & cor § éopév xai Cv xat py. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, & aird Comey Kwai xwovpeOa Kai éopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying ” 
(1 Cor. vil. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
*‘ element.” 

pyxér buds wepiwarety xabes nat td €Ovm weptwaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A€éywy my mepiréuve: xxi. 4, Acyov 
py dvaBaivev, where the imperative would be used in oratto directa, 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, A€yw mdvras éféva. Aesch. Agam. 898, A¢yw 
kar dvopa, p7 @eov, oéBew ene, 


Text. Rec. adds Aowd before vn, with x* DK L, Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aowd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the vy. They were 
é6vn only & capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel, 

éy pararétytt Tod vods abréy. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdrasa (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarauiyoay év rots buakoyurpots abrér). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor, ili, 20 it is said of the 
dtadoywrpot Taw copeov that they are paraco, Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: ov.Ta Tis dAnGetas ppovoivres Kai murrevovres Kal daro- 
dexopevoe GAN’ daep Gy 6 vois aittavy paryy dvatAdoy Kal Aoyloyrat, 
vovs includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular, Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévoe 
referring to the intellectual, axnAAorptmpévot to the practical, 

18, doxotwpdvor tH Siavola Svres, danAdorpimpévar tHs Lwis Tou 
Gcod. 

écxorwuévot is the form in RAB, while DGKLP have é¢oxoripévo., 
The former appears to be the more c 


évres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If dvres dam\A. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxer. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvow, The position of évres is not against this, 
since éoxor. ry 6. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. i. 35, ov kadapos Xetpus éuv, and Xen. Ages. xl, TO, Tpadraros 
dirous dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining dvres with 
the following. The change of gender from vy to érxorwpévon 
évres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
érxorwpévor is Opposed to wedwricpévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, écxoric@y % doiveros atraw Kxapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, tiv didvovav ererkoTirpLevous, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3, Avivo strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éyépois ri dtavoia: 
2 Pet. ui, I, dueyeipw . . . THY ciuxpiv7) Ridvoven. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “ understanding. "OS 
damAA, cf. i. 12. 
9 





“+ 
a: 


ris Cams rot Oot. Explained by Theodoret as=rijs & | 
{wis, #.¢. as=the life approved by God, or “ godly life.” But 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” ios, but true yh as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; «i Cape TELAT, Fvevpart 
ral orotxopev. Moreover, danAAoTpuw.évor implies separation from 
something real, Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 4 elpjvy rot @eov, Phil. iv. 7; aténow tov @eor, Col. ii. 19, 
suggests that the words mean “ the life which proceeds from God” ; 
“‘tota vita spiritualis _ in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota_peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the geni tive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “ quamque praecipit et approbat”). Somewhat 
oenatge Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 

Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
don is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw 
r. @co8 is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Aéyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the {wy and ¢as of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “ gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et vifae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. ‘The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist dryAAorpiwbévres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. x Pet. ii. 10, of ov WAennévon viv b¢ CAenfévres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj Scavoia not 
éoxorwpévot P 

Sia Thy dyvoway ri oboay €v adrois Sa thy moipwow THs xapdias 
adrav. The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most sitors regard éid ... dua as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with darnAd. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers d:a ry 
ayv. to éox, and 61a my 7. to drmAA,. But this is rather too artificial 
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for a letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvota is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that a ayvouw refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvova does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 

1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii, 17); but the verb is of feereisk 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of ry ofvav & atrots instead of the simple 
airay finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to tis xapdias airéy, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words ofeay év airois. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than atréiv, 

7wpwors is “hardness,” not “ blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective wpds, “blind”; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with mypdés, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through rwopow) 
from wapos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, rapwcw 
THY éxyarnv avaAynoiay A€ye’ Kai yap al re oopate éyywopevar 
Tupwreas oldeniay vicOyow €yovot. Cicero frequently uses “ cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zwse. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. ofrives, “ quippe qui,” “‘ being persons who.” drrmdynxéres, 
“being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in rwpwers ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dredyowrres ra idea, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV, 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dwad-yoivres rats eAriot, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, paxért OéAovres rovety. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in 1. 8 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xapvovres 

Wy Tos roves beta Fy THY cuvéyeay Tay Kwdvvwr, eis TéLOS Grd 
Hence some commentators have adopted “ pict sreaP here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 

(Epp. ad famil. ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word : 
“diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar t interpretation : kareppgOupnnores, Kat ji1) OeAovres 
kapety mpos THY eiperw Tod Kaod, Kai dvalyjrws dareHévres. The 
reading of D )'G is dwyAmudres (4¢- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, dapAmuxores would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amryArxéres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éauvrods. What is ascribed in Rom. 1. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

dgekyns and deédyeua were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “ insolent, insolence, outrageous” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “Jasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor, xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. i. 7, 18; Rom. xiii. 13. In Mark vii. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii. 26. The 
derivation i is probably from aéAyw, a form of béAyw, 

eis €pyaciay dxalapoias mdcns. épyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxa@apoia, So Chrysostom: od rapare- 
révres, pyciv, japrov, dAX’ cipyalovro alra ra dewa, kai peAery TO 
mpaypart éxéxpyvto, It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii, 58, é& r9 66a dds 
épyaciav, “give diligence”; see note ad (ac. 

dv mheovegig, mAcovefia originally meant (like mAcovéxrys, 
mAeovexreiv) ON y advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, “ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive wAcovéxrys is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
1 Cor. v., 10, 11, Vi. 16, mAecovef(a occurs in all ten times in N.T, 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. ii. 5. But all three words are so fiequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. ‘Thus wAcovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; mAeovegia, Col. 
iil, 5, mopveiavy, dxafapoiay, wdfos, érufvpiav Kaki, Kal TH 
tAcovegiav, WTS eoTiv cidwhoXarpeia ; besides the present passage 
and Eph. Vv. 3, aca dxabapoia 7, 7) tAcovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ll. T4, kapdtay yeyupvacpeny tAcovegias éxovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking Passage is 1 Thess, iv. 6, ro py 
vepBatvew Kai wAcovexteiy év TO mpuypare Tov adeAdor abrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is xAorat, ovo, poryeiar, tAcovegias, there 
isa similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, Phi, vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mAcovetia. Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 

“‘moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces,” and a little after: “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dperpia : “ Vacay dpaptiay TOA MMO, virép képov 7 buebbappévw 
KATAX PW pLEVOL Biw heovetiav yap TH dpetpiav éxadece.” ‘The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. 1. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAcovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (piAdpyvpo). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against wAcovegia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 «Aérrwv 
pnxére xAXerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 potyevww pyxére 
povyeverw ? 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Sy#., after 
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Bengel), i is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 

of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
p recent ype, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 

various explanations, Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 4 there between dxafapoia waca and wAcovetia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following peapo- 
Aoyla i) ebrpareAia, In ver. 5, also, we have wépvos 7) dxdOapros 
H wAcovéxrys. In the present passage we have, not «at wA., but 
év mA. To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
24 as that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 

| c 

20. ipeis Be ody olfrws dudbere tov Xpiorév. “ But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect opeis 
to be repeated, or dAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, tyeis bé obx 
ovrws* GAN’ 6 peilwy év div, «7A, Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. éudere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians, This use of pavOdvw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva aAArjAous pdbovey drdorot 
<inray, is Clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
éréco, x.7.A. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpuorov as =“ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éydGere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 

“preaching Christ,” Gal, i, 16; 1 Cor. i. 23; 2 Cor, i. 19; 
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Phil. i. 15 ; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rov yvévat abroy, 
Col. i. 6, wapeAaPere rov Xp., is similar. 

21. eiye, “tum certe si,” see on iii, 2, Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St, Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airov with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” é& atrw, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpurrd, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ée. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (7«ovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (é& atr@ ¢&8.), both being included 
in ¢udOere tov Xpiorévy. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “ hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kadus éorw dAxOaa év ro "Incov. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
* being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
he case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be rij dAxGeay xabas 

ot, «7.4. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
“quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, z.c. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dAnéea, this supposes ipas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that & r@ 
Ijvod should come after xafw&s. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes droféoGae depend on éiéayOyre is open to the 
objection that in that case twas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tds is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
sta.c as implied in tiv mporépay dvactpodyy. But it is not clear 
how tpas can mark such a contrast. Nor is eéé. suitable to 
dvayveovga. It seems better to take dmroféofa twas as the subject 
of tux. clause, dA7jGeaa being understood in the sense “true 
teachuig,” opposed to dwary. Compare the use of dArGea in 
John wi. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The ctange from Xptorov to "Inrot is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the roAirea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpurrds is the 
subject of éorwv, in which case éAybeua may be either nom, 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
the emphatic repetition of adrév, év adra, which takes 
up rov Xp. from the clause with otrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “‘as He is truth in Jesus,” so that an 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The eoters 4 is parallel to Heb. xi. 18, 
The dative dAnGe‘q, as in WH. mg,, seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dAyGe(q in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, «ire tpopdoe eire dAnbeia. 
22. dwobdaba, a fone from putting off clothes = dwexévedpevor, 
Pea ili. 9, as évévcacHa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to niet of dress in baptism (Grotius). 
It i is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the’ singleness of the act, whereas dvaveoto@a expresses a continu- 
ing process! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with ipas. 
kara tiv mporépay dvacrpopyy. “As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvaerpodyj in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “ behaviour.” KaTd T€ Tay Aowmyy 
dvartpodiyy Kal ras mpdgers teAavymacpevos brép ri 7Atxiay (iv, 82, 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept, it occurs only m the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Mace. v. 8; both times in this sense. 
Tov wadawv avOpwrov. The éyw capKixds of Rom. vii. 14; é@ 
adpf, 16. 18, opposed to dvbpumos 6 xara @cov xrurbeis. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new av6pwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyw. 
tov Beipdpevoy, “ Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of ¢Aopa. 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
g either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad «xitium,” Grot. 


* “ Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
real cereal. Sagtremers Dy fers from the present onl in this, that it 
expresses a le transient action ; and even this bye- often falls 
away.”—Mad 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term dwoAAvevoy kata Tas émifupias THs ararys. 
Mark the contrast with dAn@elas, ver. 24; THs awarys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, drary being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of éruvpéa, It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
araty tis duaprias, Heb. iii. 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 7 dpaptia 
éfararncé pe. Hence the érupiac derive their power 7 dpapria 
. +» Karepyarato tacav émfuutay, 1. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dary here as “error.” Compare arary Tov 
wAovrov, Matt. xili, 22; am. dduxias, 2 Thess, il. 10. 

xatd, “in accordance with,” #¢, as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveotc@a:, Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxatvovjevoy, Col. iii. 10. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveotoGac means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, av. opxovs, piAiay, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii. 10, of dvaxawoveGa, Here the object is tas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veo, 
What dva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dviwrow, “ to equalise ” ; 
dvatAnpow, “to fill” ; dvaxowdw, “to communicate”; dviepdw, “to 
consecrate,” fe. to make toos, tAnpys, Kotwos, lepds. 

To mvedpatt Tod vods bpav. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
“ (Divine) Spirit united with the human zveta, with which the vois 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the recepfacu/um.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro rvedya tov or Tov vods duaw, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vots of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. mveta, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “of Christ,” “‘of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if dvaveotofa is taken as depending on édvayOyre, Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xprores is the 
subject of éorw, in which case dAnfea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of avréy, év avrw, which takes 
up rov Xp. from the clause with otrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Chnist, viz. ‘‘as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative dA7Oeia, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On aAnOeig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, eire rpopace etre arn Oeig. 

22. dwoOdoGat, a figure from putting off clothes = arexdurdpevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as évd¥cacGa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveoto6uc expresses a continu- 
ing process.! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii, 16), which is inconsistent with pas. 

Kata Thy mwporépay dvactpopiyy. “As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. avacrpodpy in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behavieur.” «ard re tyv Aouryv 
dvactpodiy xal tas mpages teBavpacpevos trép thy HAuxiay (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. 1.9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, ‘Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

Tov wadawy avOpwrov. The éyw capaicos of Rom. vil. 14; eyo 
capt, 10. 18, opposed to avOpwros 6 xara @eov xruGeis. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new av@pwrros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyw. 

tiv $0eipépevov, “Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of $Oopd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 “* Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signi ion often falls 
away.”—Madvig. 
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xeipas xwpis dpyis Kat t duadoyo paw, the added words do not define 
the dowrys. The hands are dav. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of davos with apyeepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dqevos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that dicacoo’vy is in contrast to wAecoveéia, and éovdrys to 
ixaSapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the é there (not «ac), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites, The opposite of axaf. is not écwrys 
wut dyvorns; and dtxavoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAcovegia in any sense of that word. 

THs aAnbeias. D!G, It., Cypr. Hil. read wai adnfeia. 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Avs dwoblduevos TO etdos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
ime between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
ais falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “ putting away ” 
wgrees better with the English. 

Wevdos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dAnOaa; it is 
more general than “ lying, ” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, ua) Wevdeorbe. But ro 
Wevdos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxi. 15. 

werd is more forcible than mpdés (Zech. viii. 16), implying “ in 
your mutual intercourse.” : 

rt éopev GAAMAwY péAy. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, ¢.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter sé non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 70 6€ caf els GAAyjAwy pedy. A 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 15. 

26. dpyileoQe kai pi) duaprdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Proy. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxvili, 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita Irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis,” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have 
himself differently, ¢.g. dpycCopevoe a) dpapravere, or the like. The 
rase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
ebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
=e angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
.” For, he says, ‘man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible? God's alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require aAAqa, or the like, instead of xa. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement, Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiil. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful, It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark iii. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken épytlerbe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 
6 Fos ph embuérw emi mapopyiopd dpiv. 
vo is added before rapopyuwry@ in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from x* AB. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 
apopyicués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the Lek but usually of the sins by which Israel ** provoked” the Lord, 
eg. 1 Kings xv. 30. Inj re in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
anger.” The verb is — (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. Tapopyiouds appears to be distinguished from 
épy4 as implying a less Srapanaat state, “‘ irritation. 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending bk nouris anger (“‘affectus noctu retentus alte ineidet,” 


Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, cirore mpocaybeiey 
cls Aowopias in’ dpyis, mpiv i Tov HALov duvas, ras deLias éuPdddovres 
dhAyjAos Kai dorardpevn dueAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “ Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat’, 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days lest 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pndé Bidore tromov TH SiaBokw. The Rec. has pire, with 
most cursives ; all the uncials apparently have pydé. jyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre... pare, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, wy. . - pyre, is sO rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre . . . pyre and 
pydé . . . pndé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
od oreipovow ode GepiLovow avde ouvdyourw, = they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt, xii. 32, otre éy tovTw TO 
aiiove ovre év To péeAAovTt, “ neither i in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of otx dpebyjererat. 

didere Toro, 1.¢. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. - Comp. Rom. 
xil. 19, d6r€ roroy TH 6pyz. 

r@ daBdrAw, 6 duaBodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac, But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 diaBoAos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim, iii, 11; 
2 Tim, iii, 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 ehétrrww pyxén khewrérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 «AéWas and 6 KAérrys, 

wadhor S€ xkomdrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
épyaldpevog tais [idias] xepoiv ré dyabdv, 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais (las xepolv rd dyadiv, R* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth, Arm, 


rais yepoly rd dyaddv, &“B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. > 
7d dyaldr rais ldlacs xepolvy, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dyalde rais yepoly, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum, 

The chiet question is as to the genuineness of /d/ais. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other | 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor, iv. 12. Against the former 

ion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
mig E.vith gue ware. ressom be thonght, experince, n>: copyat ad ieee 

The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of ri 
deyablo ta very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of ¢pyattuera might have seemed necessary (since, as 

observes, 6 «\éwrww épydfera, ¢ xaxév), and Gal. vi. ro would then 
suggest rd yall; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (es. 
Carn, 45 


TO dyabev, * Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 
iva éxy peradiSdvar ro xpeiav Exovrt. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 
Schoe infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
uotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. r1o, 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
vin, 
: 28. mas Adyos campos ex Tod orépatos Spay pi) éxropevdrdw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii, 16, 
ov bux joreran Tara oip€ : 1 Cor. i. 29, 67ws TU] Kavyyoytar raca 
awdpé. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 
wampés is primarily “ rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vil. 17, xii, 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48, It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “* filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 5 py rv (icy xpeiav wAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include air xpodoyia, Aowdopia, cvKodparria, 
Brardpnpia, yevdoroyia, kat 7a Tovros mpordpoa, With this we 
might compare way pja apyov, Matt. xii. 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” 1s colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Adyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
garpoi Adyou to Koppot (Diss, Lpict. ui. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
adha ef tig dyads rpds oixodopiy tHs ypelas. For ypeias there 
is a remarkable variant, ricrews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has ypeias) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “ pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece trys xpeas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fider.” 


xpelas is the reading of § A BK LP and nearly all mss. and versions, 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D*G substitute areiais for 
xpelacs. 


cig olxodopiy THs xpetas, by mo means for cis yp. ris olk., as 
AV. xpeias is the objective genitive; the actual “need” or 
“occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean “ occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this yp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit, Perie/. viii., pnde pypa ponder éxrecreiv 
GKOVTOS QUTOD Tpos THY TpoKelpéeryv ypetavy avapyogroy, Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : drep oixodopet tov rAnctov dvayxatoy by TH rpoKxetpevy 
xpea, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
ypeia as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ris xpetas superfluous. 

iva 8G ydpww Toig dxodouow, “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear,” 

86 yapwv has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean “make the hearer grateful,” iva 
xapw cor eidp 6 dxovwy, but adding as an alternative, va xeyaprtw- 
pévovs atrovs épydayra. Theodoret observes, yapw ri Ovpndiay 
éxaXece’ Tovréotw iva havy Sexros rois ax. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does didova: yapw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour, But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: otdeuiav iddvnv otbe ydpw 
arodiéwo, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T, 
xdpes is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second y.”; viii. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xdprs has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

30. kai pi) Aumeire TO Mvedpa 7d “Aytor tod OcoG. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact: éav 
cirys pia wampoy Kal dvagiov Tov ypioeTivold aroparos, ob« avOpwrov 
é\vrnoas, GAAa TO mvevya rod @cot. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to — 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
~ ing it to ee Saree cats bas mane 5 ae 
¥@ éoppayicOnre. This supplies the ground o' motive. 
cra nat j mpooOyy Tis ebepyecias, iva peilwv yérqra 7 xatqyopia, 
thrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, pi rapofivere would 
pe been core suitable. But aoe is wi rn the of a possible | 
departure o Spirit ; even the tense of érdpayicGnre, gee | 
racic te eickalg as for all, is against this. But it would | 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 
cis Hpépay dwokutpavews, z.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dod. cf. 1. 14, 
31. mica mxpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the wixpot as “ hard 
to be reconciled” (évedidAvror), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 
kal Oupds xal dpyj. These flow from the temper of mixpia, pila 
Ovpotd xai dpyys mupia, Chrys. Of these two, @uads expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; dpyy, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, @vpos pév éorw a6pdos Céow 
dpevds, dpy 5 Ovpos eupévwv, Hence Ecclus. xlviii. 10, xomacae 
épyiv mpo G.por, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined @upds as 
épyi) épyopéry (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 
kai Kpavyi) kal BAaodypia. Chrysostom well observes: Gros 
yap torw dvaBdryy pepwv 7) Kpavyi tiv épyjv’ cvyprddurov Tov Grrov, 
kai kareotpeas Tow dvaBarny. xpavyy leads to BAacdypia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not “blasphemy,” 
atv wdoy kaxia, Associated also in Col. iii. 8 with dpyy, 
Gupds, and BAaodypia, to which is there added aicypodAoyia, It is 
not badness in general, but “ malice,” “‘animi pravitas, quae 
humanttati et aeguitati est opposita.” So Suidas: 7 Tov caxooat 
Tov wéAas orovdy), It is the very opposite of what follows. 
32.-V. 2. Lxhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness in Christ. 
32. ylveoGe 5é, “‘ become, show yourselves,” Corresponding to 
dp@yrw ad tov on the other side. ypyorod “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. 7; Tit. iii. 4, ete. 
eVomAayxvo, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels,” Euripides uses the substantive 
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chohayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. X// Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. i. 12, 
orAdyxva oixTipmov. 

xaptLouevot dauroig= Col. ili, 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, 6ca TO cveowmovs jas evac; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, €avrois 
being thus emphatic. In Col. ili, 12, also, we have dvexdpevor 
GAAyAwY Kal xapuLspevor € éavrois, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, ri els 
éavrois dydmnv éxrevy) Exovres . . . prAofevor eis GAAHAous . . . eds 
éavrois [76 xdpurpa] duaxovotyres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrois suggests, more than aAAnAots, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical Demosthenes has fovAerOe.. . 
mepiiovres atrav ruvidverGas (p, 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Mem. iii. ili 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), a ayrt poev Tov ouvepyety €avrois 
Ta cvphépoyta, éxnpedlovew ahAyAors, cai POovovew éavrois paAAov 
7) Tots GAAots avOperros . . . Kai Tpoatpotwrar waAAov otTw Kepdaivew 
dx a\AxAwv 7 cuvwpedovvres airovs, Also Dem, J/id. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “donantes,” and Erasmus, “ lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “ forgiving.” 

xaQus kai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

é Geis év Xpiorg. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera Tov Kuwduvou 
rod viod airod xai ris opayis airov (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the &; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself 1 in, acting in (not - through” , Christ. Hence in Col. i. 
13 it is 6 Kupuos éyapicaro ipiy, 


tyaploaro tpiv. The readings here and in ch. y, 2 vary between the 
second wal the first person. 
In iv, 32 bute is read by RAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh, 
Eth. jie by DEL rs 47, both Syr. Arm 
In v. 2 buds by RA BP BP 37 Sah. Eth, dpilts by e*DGKLI7 47, V 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm ule. 
/b. tpoe by B 37, Sah. Eth. fyde RADGELP I iw 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. PY 7 47, Vay 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
7m. in all three places, DKL 17 47, Syr. Arm, 
du. in all three, Sah, Eth, 
bp. bp. H., SAP. 
10 








reads iz. in all three 


tary evidence is concerned, ‘ 

mon pe Bo in RV. dase 40 Have the stbventie The evidence for éudr in ‘the 
irc aigalnle a oan sige riage age Pager Paul, while 
: the second person in close connexion Pose ebyanigrad 
reperarcire d» dry, should pas rom that tothe more geneal statement 

the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not too iphereege 
"God forgave you,” ‘* Christ loved you,” are pe ly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, “‘ Christ ve Eiimaeti Sor om, although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ Ie gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 


_ &aplearo, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvptos, with 6 Xpurrds in some texts. 


V. 1. yiveode ody pipnrai rod Geo. “ Become therefore imitators 


of God.” yiverfe resumes the yiverGe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one ; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that ““ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 

and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v, 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies, 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God's forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the li oe of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for, Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” ‘There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, “for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 

nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 

ve simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
fe might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yiov é#vce,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it.” 


places. ( Tregelles adopt 
bu. qu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving }uiy a place in the m: Ne 
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&s téxva dyamnrd, fe. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. wal wepurareite év dydwy, specifying, further, wherein the 
tere! of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
le. 

xabis Kat 4 Xpiotds Hydaycev das, kat wapédwxev EauTdv daép 
jpav. Compare John xiii. 34, “as 1 have loved you, that ye also 
love one another,” «ai rapéswxey expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. i. 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as els @dvarov or ré Weg ; see Rom. 
vill, 32 ; Gal. i. 20, and ver. 25. tép, “ on behalf of.” 

Tporpopay Kai Buciavy to Ge Tw Meq is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before cis éoayv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. mpoogopa and évola are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody anda bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in #vw is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “ smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vil. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
Gvoia in St. Paul, Ovoia Coca, Rom, xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that spoo@opa is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His @veia {aca ; while @voia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dopiv edwdias. ‘“ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially //. xxiv. 69, 70, od yap pol more 
Bopos éevero dards cions, AocBys te xvlons Te TO yap Adyopev yépas 
jets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God's forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving. om, and 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; ind in view of the parallel in Col., 
é Kijpios éyapicaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii, 32 the very same word wapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle -were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. ]. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 16). In Rom, xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology, 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
dpas, TO trép éyOpav mwabeiv, ott dopey edwdias éori, Kwai Ovoia 
evrpordextés; xiv arobavys, rore fon Oveia’ rovro piyjoacbal 
éort Tov @cov, 

3-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

3. wopveia 8é kal dxafapoia mica  wAeovetia pySé dvopaléobw 
éy duty, 

seiseets is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mAcoveéia see iv. 19. This 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(wAcovefia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with seswa/ greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 7 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwpoAocyla and eirparedia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

ponde dvopatérbw, Herodotus says of the Persians : dowa 5¢ 
moe ob« Lert, TaiTa ode A€yew éfeorr (1. 138). But St. Paul's 
pc refers to particular classes of sin only. (Compare ver. 12. 

oi yap Adyot Taw wpaypdtwv ciciv ddo/, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for évon. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxovera: év 
iptv wopveia, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évoy. can hardly mean 
this, wd, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 
4. xai aicypdétys cal pwpodoyia 4 edtpamehia, 
The MSS. and Vss, vary between «cal and # in the first and second 


AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have 4... 4. 

®*BD* K, Boh, Eth. have mal... «al, 

x* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have ral « « te 

Lachmann writes # . . f, Tischendorf, RV. wal... §, WH, wal... wal, 


aicxporns is not mcsely “foolish talking,” which would be 

aicxpodoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias re nai 
aigyporyros yéuoucay THv Wuxyyv dev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pepodoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk, It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (//is¢. An. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (Afor. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” ““ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (/¢érs. 1. 1. 50). 

eirpareXia. Aristotle defines e’rp. as weraidevnjévy DBpts. of 
eppedos mailovres eitpdreAot rporayopevovrat, But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bwyoddyo 
etrpdredot mporayopevovra (L¢h, Vic. iv. 14), t.¢., a8 in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth. 1. 178, py dodwbys eirpa- 
wéAous Képdece , and iv, 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken éros eitpareAoy, According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione”; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech ; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “ urbanitas ” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the Afi/es G/loriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “ cavillator facetus” says : “ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& obk dvaqxev. SoNABP. Rec. has ra od« defxovra, with DG KL and 
most. 

GNNA paddAov edxaporia. Clement of Alex. understands «é 
here of “ gracious speech ” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ms 
“‘ juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the iva by rss ‘wy Trois dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always é& yxapur:,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov, xi. 16 we 
have yuvi) ebyapurrds, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 















” but; “let there not be,” etc. Bengel ur ene 
dvix to Sixers and so Braune ; which with the read K 
panty not unnatural, but more harsh. In these 
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reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb w 
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also Harless us as by attraction for drewa, as Eph. ii. 13. 
With the aie M the latter reference must, of ae be 
adopted. On the designation of A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
represent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAcovegia is simply “ covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveia and a@xafapeia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ éoyqjv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wA«covefia, 

If we give wAcovefia and mAcovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

odk Exet kAypovopiay, As xAnpovouia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év +i Bactheia tod Xpicrod cai Geoi. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eot 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaciAciav cov: also id, XV. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal, i, 1, dua * ‘Ineo Xpucrov xai @eot warpds : 
Rom. xv, 8, itp dAybeias Beck : xill. 4, Oeov duixovos, etc, There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” ‘The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydels ipds dwardrw xevois Adyors. Aoyor xevoi, “ sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevwtepov trav Adywv ods elwhe A€yew wai tod Biov by 
BeBiwne (Cont. Cées. p. 288); and Plato says: ris év fvvovaig roube 
paryy xevois Adyous abrds abrov Koopoi; (Laches. 169 B), 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘‘ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be cvpperoyo with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

81a raita ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

Epxerat H Spyy Tod Geo. dpy7 is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

dwt Tods ulods Tis dierBetas, See il. 2. 

7. ph obv yiverOe cuppéroyo: adtav. “Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” adrov refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. ire ydp wore oxéros. pev is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: ‘ Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes altertus membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. i. 
P. 423). 4 | —T 

7jre. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fult, 
fuimus Troes.” oxoros. Stronger than “ were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So viv 8é 
$as év Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became ‘the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kvpiw, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

hs téxva hwrds wepimareire. With réxva dwrds cf. viol arebeias, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before g@wrdés (in contrast with rod @wrds, ver. g and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as /igA¢ that is spoken of,” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, On the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). 

9. 6 yap xapwos rod gwrds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rre¢uaros for gxwrds, with D* K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

g@wrbs is the reading of RABD*GP 67%, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that @wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of “light” governs the whole 
passages and &pya dxapra oxérovs, ver. 10, corresponds to xaprés dwrdés 

ere, Kapwds rveiaros undoubtedly came in from the Eaye Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with @pya oapxds, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 

év wdoy dyabwotry kai Sixatoovvy kai ddnGeia. “In all (sc. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
caxia, aétxia, Wetdos. ayafwotvvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess. 1.11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lit. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxviil. (xxxvil.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure, 

10. S5oxipdfovres ri dori eddpeoroy 7TH Kupiw, Compare Rom, 
xii. 2, els TO doxiysdlew twas tl 1d O€Anpa tov Weod, rd dyabdy Kai 
cidperroy Kai TéA coy, 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and wz. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11. Kai pi} cuynoiwwreite Tog Epyois dxdpwog Tod oxdrous, ‘ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwveiy) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. dxapmrots, for vice has no xapros, Thus 
Jerome: “ Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus ‘gpeocrd = — t.” 

11, 12. kai éhéyxere, ra yap Kpudi yurspeva bx’ airay 
aicypév dor: wal Aéyery. Li ip di Ba cA gS 
onymous with épya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoros and xpudy are distinct notions, and ipya oxorovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpv¢y quite super- 
fluous. «ai A€yew, “even to mention.” 

é\éyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 

is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“ for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aéyew, Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for ¢A,, but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpv@y. Stier's 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with pi cvyx., “ Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that ra xpupy yurdpeva simply = 7a épya rod oxdrovs, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry i “Tn such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to tae eae in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret,’” 
supposes that yap assigns a reason for what is not ig 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyyere, not at all for éAeyxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of ¢A¢yyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a _Person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of kpimru, Viz, to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when spraking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of ra xpumra fr€yxeobar, 2. Ul. 36, HAs 
amd dices eCavaré\Aw Ta Kpurra adeyxee n Tay AcAnbevat paar ed 
Polybius says: éAeyyer@ai dacw tas vous tro Tov 

(p. 1382). He opposes to it dacxoreirbar (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éA¢yyw. To Kexpuppévov arornpa Tivos els Pas ayw, 
Cf. Aristoph, Zcc/es, 483. 

So the substantive 6 €Aeyyos=proof, The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” 1s obvious. The ALiym. A. 
has jAeyxos éorw 6 Ta mpaypatra cadyviluw ... 6 yap A, eis pas 
dye 7a wpdypara, 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb i in John iii. 20, odx 
épxeTat Tpos TO Pas, va py AeyxO7 ra épya airov. paid in the 
following verse, épxerau mpos TO pas, iva pavepwbij a avTrov Ta épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor, xiv, 22, éXeyxerat Urod wavTww ... Ta 

THIS Kapoias airov pavepa yivera, The occurrence of xpudy here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation : 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character, Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This ¢A€yyew is not useless, 
for it leads to ¢avepoiefat, and so turns xéros into das, This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John tii. 20, just 
quoted. There also gpya are the object, ¢ya whose nature is 
oxdros (ver. 19); and it is the @as which effects éAéyyew, ver, 20, 
and avepowy, ver, 21. 

13, rd 8€ mdvra éheyxdpeva bwd tod gwrds pavepoirar” way 
78 pavepodpevor as gor. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(=those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that ts, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. “Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (is éor:) 
id debet esse in causa (id rod dwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott, But it is open to serious objection: first, tro tod dwros 
is not emphatic ; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, éAcyxoneva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
avepovpevov as if it were redavepwyevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 





ia 





same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking davepovevoy 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “whatever is illumined is light.” But davepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make qavepdés. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢wrifew, True, it is 
allied to dus, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of daivw, viz. ¢av, which is already far from as. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “ objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LicHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as “ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepo’evov as middle, “ quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, ¢yeipas wai avdera” |the 
correct reading is ¢yepe]; and on way, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propierea,” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take ¢avepoujevoy as middle, in this sense, “‘ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of davepote- 
da: as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as édavepwOy in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
davepowy r6, Oltramare interprets : “‘ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary |, for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14. Avd Meyer. “Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. Ix. 1, 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important, The very word 6 Xpwros is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T,, as in 1 Pet. tii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xaevdwy), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and A€ya 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émdavoe, 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéye always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
6 Xpurrdés is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp, 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpurrés ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpurros in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpurros or ‘Iyocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking @as as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Adya need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @ecds A€ye,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said," and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested 

by Isa. Ix, 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion : 

Twes & Taw Eppyvevtay Epacay Trevparixas Xapitos dfubévras Twas 
Wadpodvs ovyypaya, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26, He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, Vi. 197), who concludes : 

dnAov obv ore év evi roUrwy Taw mvevpariKay Wadpiov row mporevx@v 
exetTO TOUTO O € cv novevoey (compare also Origen in the Cafena, 
id.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of A€yet by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing a. 18, 19, Col. 1 iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

eipe is the reading of a decisive preponderance va authoriti ABD 
GK 5 cet all uncials, &yetpae being found only in pana, In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v, 5), &yerpe is likewise supported by ap 
authority, a third variation é-yelpor occurring in some places, Fritzsche 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of &yetpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceavréy were understood, but 
as a “formula excitandi,” “‘ Up!” like dye, Erevye (Eurip. Orest, 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul, 624, ‘yeep Jedpijs ep budvacoy ebruvyws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, byepe Pdoyéas Nauwwddas €v yepol . . . rwdocww. This use 
is limited to the single form Eyepe, €yerpar, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘excita mihi aliquem.” 

Qvaerra for dedoeryfi=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 
Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardéSa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and drdfa, Apoc. iv. 1. 

Kal émpadoer cor 6 Xpiotds, erihavores from émibatioxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept,) ; D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read érujaicets rod Xpiror. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that ‘this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “ Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
émupaioe,” i.e. that by the touch of Christ's body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous — 
indulgence, to express their Jy and thankfulness in ' spiritual SOngS, 

15. Bdérere ody dxpiBas was weptwaretre, 

This is the reading of §* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably y ky But wGs dxafds, XY ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpcBas wws in 
text and comment, but in the latter rus dxp8es occurs presently after, also 
S\érere was weperaretre. As wus dep. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Ch The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of was after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, rus is 
similarly om, 


otv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ ” (Ewald, Braune); but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in wD. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says; “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic abroi. 

On dxpfas compare Acts xxvi. 5, xara ty dxptBerrarny 
aiperw. As wepiraretre is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. iii. 11, €xarros Bierérw ries 
érotxodouer. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Ofuscu/a, p 
209 n.), viz. that dxp. rep. =“ tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning iss 70 dxpuBos épydleobe = “ videte 
quomodo ,circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 

rovide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subs uently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAérere wis TepiTareire, bet b€ twas axpi Bas repirareiv. He 
thinks the reading axp:Bas wos was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. BAérew, cidévar, etc., were 
offended with axp, reptrareiv, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place, 

pi as doodo, Explaining mas, and so dependent, like it, on 
Bdérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
mepirarobvres need not be supplied. 

16. éfayopalépevoc Tov kaipdv. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
“making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, Sf. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv, 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia wepuraretre mpos Tous 
cw, tov x. éfay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves,” ég being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” xatpov duets ayopafere OCCUrS 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. ‘‘ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavréov ro mapov, Antonin. vi 26, 
éfayopd{w, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
éEnyopace rap avrav ta te povdgvAa mow mavta, x.7.A. In Mart. 
Folyc. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” 5:a pds apas 
THY aimvioy KoAacw éfayopafonevot, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he é{yyopacey éavrov. So, he proceeds, “thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save ro xepaAator, that is rnv wiorey.” 
This completely ignores tov xarpdy. Ocecum. is more to the point: 
5 K. ovK éorw piv BéBaos . . . ayopacoy ovv airov Kai rotnoov 
idtov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Cafena, adding 
that “the present opportunity SovAeies rots wovnpots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of éf, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), “the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required, 

Ste at tpépat wovnpai eicw. So that it is the more necessary rov 
xaipov éfay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movypat is “morally evil,” not ‘‘distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. &a todro, Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBas. 
ei yap éveobe adpoves axpBas ov reptraryoere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
*‘ because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. Tov Katpov. 

pa) yiveoOe adpoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
adpwv differs from dovodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action. 

é\KA cuviere. So 8 ABP 17, 672, etc. Rec. has cunevres, 
with D°E KL and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywooxere, “understand.” i 7d 
OAnpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. xat ph peOdoxeoGe otvw. «ai marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in eixare rots pabytais atrov Kat T@ 
Uérpw, Mark xvi. 7; zaca % ‘Iovdaia xwpa, xai of ‘TepoooAuptras, 
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Mark i, 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xai in these 
instances is not =“‘imprimis,” but “scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori,” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

&v ¢ éorw douwria, & , not oivy, but pebioxerba oivy. 
aowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
arwros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rots axpareis xai els 
axohacviay damravnpovs dowrovs Kadotpe (Z£fh, Nic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common, ‘The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medieval Latin “luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem, Alex., rd doworov ris pens da rips dowrias 
alwéapevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of owfewv, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dewros is not derived from owfw, but from 
oéw (Hom. 77. ix. 393, 424, 681). , 

G\AG mAnpotobe év mvedparr. The antithesis is not directly 
between olvos and rvetpa, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 

fin. év mvevmare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, & 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with zAypow to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. 11, 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is rexrAnpodopypévor), Plutarch’s érerAsjpwro 
év paxapworyrtt (Plac, Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with tAnpow, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

1! 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. uck 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which i y 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “ filled with.” The nearest approach 
ba ie aah be. ch Sowtramsental sense (SGoeea eee ad, in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; nent 3 Bak 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal | 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both i | 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” wvejua being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and ( 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an gi eine | 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of | 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 
19. Aadodvres éaurois. On predepintraae.ags* > see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV,; “meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis, Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, “carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrois) (Z~p~. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; ef. Col. 
ill. 16, 














Warpois kal Tuvors xal dais mvevparixats = Col. iil, 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. yadyds from ydAAew, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: WaApos Kupiws, 6 tis KiOdpas pos, Se 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povetxés, 
cipvOpws Kara. Tobs dppovixois Adyous zpos Td Gpyavov Kpoverat, 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently i in the See 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
<idéra. tov Wadpoy, i.e. playing on the harp. 
Dpwos is properly a@ song of Praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: tpvoe pév és rovs Geos movoivrat, Eracvor B és dv Apu 
mous (Zxfed. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
eat Ng “ Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence iveiv, to praise by a hymn. 
poy, from deidw, gdw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg, v. 1, 12, etc.), 
Tvevparicais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested rtp ce ae gean authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of word or words, Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Scan) wit with all three, dé is prefixed to paduois in reid 
67*, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After 
adds é xapirt, clearly from Col. iii. 16, 


GBorres xat paddovres rf xapbig Ondy 79 Kuplip 
Rec, has ¢v before rj «., with KL most mss,, Syr-Harcl. Ann., while 
Lachm. reads év rats xapdias, with 8°ADGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But x* B have the singular without év, and so Origen. In 
Col. iti. 16 all MSS. have év, and most MSS, and Vss. the plural, D?K L 
reading the singular, 

Chrysostom interprets éy TH rapdia as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera cvvécews mpocryxovres, 4.¢, from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be & Ts Kapdias without 
Vv 
ae edxaptotoivres mdvrore Onép mdyrwv, “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to wavrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: “Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoici 
Theodoret, however, takes wayrwy as masc,, that we must shank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év évépart Tol _Kupiou Hpav “Incod Xpiorod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that 1 place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

Te Gem kai Marpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer marpl 
here to Christ; the article rather leads to the sense, “ God, who is 
also the Father, ” namely, of us. 

21, dwotagcdpevor GAAHAOs év SOBw XpicTod. 

Xpwrod with XA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Geod of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpuro0’ Inool; G, Incod Xpurod. As pd80s Xpwrod 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote ¢é68os eo), which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” se. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

‘Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first three [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of evyaptoria, This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to py pebvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, txroraccopevoe would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of wtzor., but not of dAAyAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
trrordaaecGe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from tzoracodpevot. There is 
therefore no break between v7. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it 1s a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAnpotobe éy wv. does not yield a . 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on ytveo6e, wepiareire ; Soxtpdlovres, e€ayopa- 
Copevor, Aadotvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct 1m- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9g) 
carries on in participles a serics of precepts begun in a different 
construction, dmroorvyovvres TO movypov, «.7.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAowvres, evxap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 18, 
ili, 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the wroragis of the wives, while the traxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
imoraco. ; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only, But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvatxes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with wor, It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wtves to be 

sudject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship is illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
ts the Head af the Church, which is subject to Christ, so the husband 
is the head of the wife, who is to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ's love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which is His body, but ts also the 
Saviour of it; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 


22. ai yuvaixes Trois iSious dvipdow as Ta Kupiw, So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: swdditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur,” troraceécbwoar is added 
after dvipaow in RAP 17 a@/. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. ete, and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). iroravcece in K L most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. DG also have troraccecfe, but after 
yevaixes. Lachmann adopted troracoéebwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions, 

idfos is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless s (Horil, 
p. 22): Ocava 7 [uéayopucy prdscohos épwrnbcica ti mparroy ely 
yuvarxe TO Tw lbiw, ey, a dptoKew dvoa. Compare also Acta Thomae, 

p. 24 (ed. Thilo): odrws ef as rodiv xpdévov ovpBuicaca rH Bip dvBpl. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dvépdor is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

as 7G Kupiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. “ Swdjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
eee Sree SPEARS TS) Ne Se ae 


23. Gti dvip éoTt Keak) THs yurarxds, Assigns the reason of 
os tO Kvupiy. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

BF en, “as also,” ines ar een, Aone dvopos 7 

Ree aero shy SRN SS yuvatxos & dinjp, xepadz 8% rod 


é ooh Kehahi) Tis éxxAnotas abtég cwrhp Tod cudparos. 

Rec. has xal airés €or: o., with ep yp Pye or ex Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of R*ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éori without «al, and cal with- 
out éort, 

_ The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say: ‘‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc, Calvin 
already proposed this view: “ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
oe Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 

engel concisely: “Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. xai yap 7) Kepan) Tow Tes paros owrnpia éoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph, : dorep Kai 6 Xpuorras ris dxxcAgotes by 
kepady, mpovocirat airys Kai owlet’ ovrw Toivey Kai 6 dynp, owrip Tov 
ewparos abrov, rovrécti Tis yevaixds, mids oby obK opetda trordc- 
cerbar TH KeparAp TO copa, 7) mpovooupevy cai gwlovcy. So 
Hainmond and many others. But atrés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 
Moreover, to use cipa without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is awrjp ever used in the N.T,. 
except of Christ or God. 

24, aha &s i exxAnoia drordecera TO Xpe oUTws KaL al 
yuvaixes trois dvipdow. There is much differen ig Yaar oh as to 
the force to be assigned to dAAd. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which dAAa 
(which is not=é6é) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as dA\d sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution—dAAd,—but,” etc. He refers for 


a 
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this use of aA\ad to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
t Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “ Nay,” or “ Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xiil, 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAd to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. Harless and others take dAAa to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which dAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a cwrijp rod o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 
év wavti. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds eioeBéor vopoferav zpooreaxe ro & 
wavrt,” Theodoret. 
Gowep of the Rec. is the reading of D°KL and most mss.; but ds, 
NAD*GP 17 67% etc. (B omits.) 
Slows is prefixed to dvdpdow by AD*KLP, Vss., but om. by RBD*G 
17 67*. It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22. 
25. of Gvipes, dyaware ras yuvaixas. 
Rec. adds ¢avrar, with hag p< ig etc. ; but RAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G buy, 
cals kal 6 Xpiotds, x.7.A. Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine : “ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 
26. iva adriy dyudoq xabapicas Td Aoutp@ tod Ddatos év pypart. 

















ee wee 
sales carious 
sarel cf. 1. oe which would pra 
& Bg lk nag iple agreeing with: 
been inappropriate. 

T ae “ By the bath of water,” distinctly to 
bani o y with an allusion in Kop tothe usa al uth 
of the bri the marriage; the figure in the immediate — 
context being that of marriage. 


ng Nag scent te pa ae ey 
Augustine phrase is supposed to qualify 7@ Aovrpg 
“accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 13 Aovrpdr nor 
7d Déwp can form with é fjyyart a single notion ORs i sirens 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. | 


i ogre tedne ve abril aga ne Saeae 
cafap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water. 





yowat. See also Acts ii. 14, évwrirac(e mayrh ha Neale 
say that jja is used of single sayings very frequently. 
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may be even rovypér jijpa or dpyov piya (not to mention cases where 
pyjpa is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke 1. 65), That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other frjara, There is no example of pijpa by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand pijya of the formula of 
baptism. oly ; ; says Chrysostom, év dvopatt row Tlarpos xai tov 
Yiod cai ro dyiov Iveiparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect «ai jyyaros; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, r@ jjert. But although “of water and pjya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible ; com- 
pare év-érayyeAig, vi. 2, The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that jjya has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pyya of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what pyya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage,” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aovrpov 
iéaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the orginal readers. 
As to Aovrpév, besides the meaning “ water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. tva mapaotion adrés éaute, k.7.A. The remoter object of 
rapdowKey depending on dyidoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2) of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
tapGévoy ayviy waparrica To Xpirrg, The interpretation, “‘ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavr@ airos is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
“dies modo jam de hac vita.” 

omy 7 Kell Seah i be -Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
anaerer with D® K Sree wi Secis Syr-P ech. Clays. The a 
ing which would most readily occur ereaeins would be 


depart from it if he had it before him, but abrée a peculiar 
was Be 


Evbofov Thy exxAnoiay, The tertiary predicate &dofov is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious, ”" “that He might present the Church 


to Himself, glorious.” 

p) Exourav omihov. which also occurs 2 Pet. i. 13, Is a 
word of later Greek (Photarch etc.) for xnAis; dowtAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

cnlgialgh Pig a rt, as if iva i) €xp had preceded ; 
compare ver. 

28. odtws i is yosemeee by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur fraecedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by os or do7vep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rods otrws érurrapévous cireiy ws obdels dy dAdos 
évvaro (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. «orw yap otrws domep ovros 
éwére, Soph. Zrach. 475, is not a good instance, for otrws may 
2% well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 

lil, 15, orw 38 ds Suk wupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovtrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ's love for the Church. “Even so ought husbands.. .” 
If xaé is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of d@el\ovew varies in the MSS, °K L 17 and most have 
it before ol dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add «al before ol dvdpes, 
and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting «al, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

&s ta dautav odpora. The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “‘as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we s of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “ body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying : “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 


apostle’s view: xpareiy da rov dvdpa rijs yuvacxds, oby as 
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pars, aAX’ ios cdparos, cuprabodvra Kal cuprepuxdra 7) 
rites Gamep otv eh core cyder Oar i) dovAevorra rats novais 
atrot Kai rais érfupias* otrw yuvaixos dpyew eddpaivovra Kat 
xaplopevov (Cony. Praec, p. 422, quoted by Harless), The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 dyamav ri éavtod yuvaixa davToy dyawg. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of ws ra éavrav cwpara. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it isa 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections, The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
“self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 

-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thy davrod odpxa. ‘The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the wap pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of rapa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used copa in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of opt pia. 

30, ort Ean éopey Tou odparos atrod. Rec. adds é« ris 
capxos atrod Kai éx tiv éoréwy aio. 

For the insertion are 8° DG LP (K has roi cuparos for rv 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission x* A B17 67°, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as ‘‘divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It isan obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the aorta (writing before the dis- 
covery of &), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
ve blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens ; Spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uéAn rob cwyuaros adrob. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, #.¢. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if owuaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion ; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the wéAyn rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist ; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘ flesh and bones” instead of ‘‘ flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It 1s no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 

sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all, | 

Sl. dvti todrou =ivexey rovrov. Compare the use of dy7ri in 
dv? dv. ‘Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dyti rovrow 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver, 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
#.¢. 4 €avrow capt. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

karaheipe: avOpwmos, «.7.h, A quotation from Gen. Ul. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written”; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40, 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 

eted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dv@pwmos 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
‘Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using dv@paroes instead of 
Xpeorros, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “ leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson, 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
Gotha pecpor oxighal seeating. Tile acta baleg og 
in proper ori meaning. meaning being so exactly 
to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
watépa and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence: 
of the added evidence of &. airot is added after rarépa in 
xe A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in x* B D* G17, 
ce a airod is added after pyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

or pds THY “yuraixa, cae te ie ee 

AN The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

$0, xb. poorhper votre phys devin, dyh 84 Néyw sla: Nponie. eal 
eis Thy éxxAngiay, 

The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvorjpuoy and of péya. 
On the former word see oni. g, It does not mean “a Ihedden. oF 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hi or 
unfathomable.’ - As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to pea, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV,, “this is a great 
mystery, " but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 

t "—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of , assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to p«ya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (roAAy) pupia, einfeia); great ignorance (roAAj) 

dyvow); great perplexity (woAA}) dzopia): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, ei 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must 

of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” | 

What, then, is the pvorjpeov of which St. Paul thus speaks? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take Aéyw in the 





\ 
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sates #1 interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit, It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
orp and | eyo has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
mean.” 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, z.c. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor, xv. 51, wvoryptov tyiv Aeyw, This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates : “this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which puorjpoy is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 9; Col. i. 27; 1 Tim, iil. 16; Rev. i. 20, 

It was, crivsterit no a the rendering 1 in this passage which 
led to yar stogge Sracger- a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by ie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament In Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: “Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius, Erasmus also says : 
“Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of puvarijpuoy ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
mes of the verse from Genesis. 

33. whi kat dpeig of nal’ yn Exagtos Tiy davToU yuraixa olrws 
dyardrw ds gaudy, 
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mAyv. “ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 

Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

kai ipeis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. eb 
the ae which is important. The precept is individualised by 
pa aa Mesh bea more home its force for each man. as 
éavrdy, as being himself, ver. 28. 

H Be ory ve pores, rir debpa 7 yury is best taken asa 
nom. = Aig and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On dofyjra, Oecum. 
2a remarks: ds mpéra ywvaixa goBeicbar, pi SovAorperias. 

junquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1, ra téxva, draxovere Tols yovevow ipav éy Kupiy. ev Kupiw is 
omitted by B D*G, but added in AD” K LP, Vulg. Syr. ete. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
i.e. that it may be either rots év Kupip yovetow or imaxovere &v K, 
If the words had been added from Col. iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after d(xaov, Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the mght construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ols ay pi 
mporxpovons (rH Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian he should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

Tolro ydp cot Sixatoy, fe, Kat poet dikavov Kai drd Tov vopmou 
aporraccerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, P. 192 Meyer's 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were dyw« by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 

ts became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
ptism can be deduced. 

2. irs €otiv évrohh mpdry év éwayyehia. iris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be te to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

apwory év ér. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were rpwra/, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to, Brauneand Stier understand zpory as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

év émayyehia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
“in of, or, in point of, promise.” “The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év 5¢ etyeveia wal rAotrw mparos. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” 1.¢. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” rary is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: ot TH rafec elev ari mpwrny, 
GANG TH érayyeAig. But it is precisely rj rafec that Ell. and Mey. 
make it it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take é (with Alford) as =characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after rpary, and * 
connecting érayyeA/a with iva, 

8. iva e oor yévnrat, x.7-A. The text in the Sept. eet 
kai iva paxpoxpdvuos yevy eri Tis yijs is Kijpios 6 @eds cov bidwok cor, 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future écy is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor, ix. 18, va dddravov Gyow 7d ciwyy.: Gal. ii. 4, Iva pas 
xaraSovkdcovew. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
érws. It is possible that ¢oy is used here because there was no 
aor, conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is éorat. 

12 





— 
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4. xal of warépes. caf marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kipin, ver, 9. marépes, 
potissimum alloquitur, nam hos factiine aufert recon” 


Bengel, pi wapopyilere, Col. iii. 21, pi épefifere, “Do not 


év rally kat vouQecia Kupiov. matdeia occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii. 16, waca ypady . . . 
GpeAiwos . . . mpos tadeiav Tv ev Sixaocivy. The verb madedw 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ti, 25; Tit. ii. 12. There is 
~ sufficient reason, ye Gr Aieiage rice that paren § substantives 
ere are as Grotius * c care 
videtur i onrien. sewn per : vovfeoia autem est pip acre 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, madefa 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovfecia more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vovOecla is a later form for 
vovGernots, Kvplov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vové, can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 
5. of Sotho, dwaxodere Tois Kara odpKa kupios, This is the 
order in SA BP, etc. Rec. has Tots xupious Kara ¢ 
1 thinks that x. cdpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xipws it was not fitting to use xii without qualifica- 
or pods § es a sentence Cuetgbbir sets a ee reason 
or 6 Kupwos was their xipws also wvevpa. 
deordrys is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 
pera péBou Kai tpdpov, These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii, 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service, In Col. iii. 22 it is doBov- 
peevot Tov xuptor. 
év Amkémmte tijs xapSias. The word dAdrys is used several 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
‘singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom, xii, 8, vol. ii, p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
ee anv oe and goodwill. & yap cai pera bdéBov kal tpdmov 
GAX’ od €& ctvous, d\XA Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 
os 7 XpioT®, as as TH Kupiy, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 
6. pi) kar Sp0ahpodouhiav, “Not in the way of 640.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii, 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective ép@adpddovdos is found 
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in the Afost, Constit., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed, Cotel.), The meaning is obvious. 

&s dv@pamdpecxot. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; mot as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/¢. Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of ws r@ XpuorG as well as of the following words, 

GAX’ &¢ SodAo1 Xpiorod movoivres To O€Anpa Tod Geos. Tov before 
Xpicrod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against x D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and rouwivres 7d 6A. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. éx puyis pet’ edvoias Bouhedovres Gs To Kupiw. ex Yvyis 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for rovotvres to O€Anpa rou @ecod does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
éx w. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; per’ etvoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: otxodvy evvoway mpGrov, Ednv ey, Sejore abrov [Tov ext 
Tporrov | Exew cot kal Tos Tots €i MéAAOL dpKérew avi cov mapwy, (Oecon. 
xii. 5), ‘Treg, puts a comma after eivofas, WH. after dovAcvorres. 

ws before ro Kupfw rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D?K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA. ro x. would be tautologous with dotAo 

8. elfdres Sti Exacros & Gy wojoq dyabdv, ToUTO Kopioeras mapa 
Kupiou, 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading, 

Sr: Exacros § Oy (or dav) rovjoy, AD GP 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

Gri fxarros édy Ti, B, Petr, Alex. 

Sri édy tt Exacros, L* 46 115. 

8 édy ri Exacros roujoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec, Text. 

6ri (probably to be read & ri) day woujoy, R", corrected by w* by the 
insertion of 8 before édy. 

Phe bas taveoeiad vention bi ek: Souk ih tioned, which is adopted by 

© CAESC SUPT nh 

Treg. and Tisch 8: but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. betinr Sepbales 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the per of Rec, the relative is to be understood as separated from 
vt by tmesis, Cf. Plato, Zegg. ix. 864 E, fy dv ra caraSddypy. 

couloerat, & AB D*G, is better attested than the Rec. womsefrasz. rod 
also of Rec. before Kypiov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
un 

xoplfer Gar is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor, v. 10, fa 
Koplonras ra Gua TOU owparos, and Col. iii. 25. | 
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Sis Seeman to slaves by: ecqacthy: 9 Soesces Soe a0 kines ot Sorat 
as the following for all masters. 


9. cal of xupror, See on xa, ver. 4. 
ra adrd moveire. Te, och Jon ttocilat manden, in the ele 
De Wette refers it to ered The Greek comm. pressed 
ser ira as if it meant dovAciere airo 
dvdvres Thy dmechqy, “ Giving up ae threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 
elSdres, x.1.A. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 
wal atrév cal tpov is supported by preponderant au * (davrGy 
ABD*, nul: Bak’ Arta, Petr. ytd c DG bere al alton boos a 
Sp he  flog TA TE 
a unsil In 1 in com 
with iv. 1. Whether this be « correct : Orie te Pet the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best meg 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that BY Pines 
have a Master,” but that both you dhuny ocd auteecin of the wai aster, 


mpoowrodnpyia, like mporwroAnprrjs, and the verb sporw- 
woAnparéw, is found only in N.T, and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression on rpdcwrov Aap Bavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10, 10d Aovwos, So R* AB 17, 

se x’ DG K LP, Chrys. ete. 


points out that B 17 have dvrayofeGe instead of év8., a variation 
which” area have arisen from a confusion of the N of hours 
with the N of évdur., inting to the reading howdy. Properly, roi 
Seal Seaman’ "hence. or the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
hourdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ““for the 
rest,” Phil. ii Spel ‘2 Thess, iii, 1. As the latter is the meaning here, 
wag Mabe phendenpa hoewdv, 


ABehpol pou is added in Rec. before éviw., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. r. (both) Boh., but om. by x* 'BD 17, Arm, "Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have ddeAgoé without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which ro Aouroy 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

évbu rc, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim, ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 

L, 13; 3 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb évvayéw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col, i, 11 ,and according to 8* A D* in Heb, xi. 34. 
évévvapzodoGae occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense, There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T, should be said to be “ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

kai év To kpdtes THs icxdos adrod, Nota hendiadys. Compare 
i, 19. 

11, évbdcacG¢ thy mavonAlay tod Oco, “ Put on the panoply of 
God.” avorAia occurs also in Luke xi. 22, The emphasis is 
clearly on ray, not on rov @eoi, Observe the repetition in ver, 13, 
“ of God,” ie. provided by God, a aracyw dcavéwe THY BacicKyy Tay- 
tevxfay, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is ravorAia to be taken as merely=“‘armatura.” ‘The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on, St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same, Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorAda, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpds Td Sivacar, “To the end that ye may be able.” orjva 
mpés, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

Tag peOodeiag, Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pefodeia. We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and =“ stratagems.” 

12, or odx Eotiv ipiv  waAy wpds alwa Kal odpxa, 

fairy, with § A D* K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

dpir, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg .and WH. The second gene welll very readily occur to 
a jeri the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wéy. “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to wpds alya 
kai o., but not to the struggle in which the ravorAéa is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “ wrestling ” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it Is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 9 sayy OF payereoy, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent 1 in Greek writers. 

aipa xai odpxa, in this order here only, Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be pds rv cdpxa without 
alue, Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds Tas Apyds, mpds Tas efouclas, See on i. 21, 

mpds Tods ropas, “ World-rulers,” The word xoopoxpa- 
rwp occurs in the Orphica (viii, 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud, 397, Zerayywors 6 Bacreds raw Alyvrriwy 
eee See It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transli sd), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxpdropes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab. iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). ‘These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory, Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. XJ Patr., 
Test. Sol, the demons say: wpeis éopev Ta Acydpeva croryeia, of 
Kom poxparopes tod Kécpov tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xéapos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to decisive 
against such a view. ‘The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 

the designation of Satan as 6 @eds rod aildvog rovrov, 2 Cor. 

Iv. 43 6 dpywy Tot Kécpov rovrov, John xiv. 30. 

Tol oxdTous ToUTOU, 

So, without tov alaivos, x* A B D*G 17 67%, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 

After exérovs, rol alavos is added by R® D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérovs rolrov being rare. 

rpos Ta TreupaTixad THs Tornpias. “Against the spirit forces of 

wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by 

RV. has “ Aests of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 immxdv, “the cavalry,” Rev, ix. 16; ro moAcrudv, Herod. 
Vil. 103; Ta Ayorpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; imruov, primarily meaning “ appertaining to Gro,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as re{txa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AvvyBas é\Acirww trois lrmixois, “in 
the matter of cavalry”; 7. xviii. 5. 5, AirwAo.... xa” dcov & 
rois re{ixois €A\Aureis clot. . . Kara Tovovroy Trois immeois due 
povet mpos to BéAriwov raw dAAwv “EAyvow: id, iii, 114. 5, TO TOV 
immiuxav wAydos TO oiprav trois Kapyndoviors cis pvpiovs. . . . In 
Rev ix. 16 we have o dpiOos ray orpatevparwy tot tmmxot. But 
mvevpatixoy never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rve‘para, but to 7d zveda. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparixa from the use of immed, ete. 
Moreover, Ta imme«xa does not mean “hosts or armies” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret ra mv. rs wov. as = the wvevparixdy constituent 
of zovnpia, 7a Anorpixa, too, does not mean “ bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayotpixai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141 ; and ro woAutexdy, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woA/ra:. This word, 
like immuxdy, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning, But to give zvevparud here the meaning 
“spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” _ 

év rots émoupavioig is connected by Chrysostom with 7 waAy 
éoriv. Thus: & rots ér. % payy xetrac... ds dv ci Acyev, 7 
cuvOyxy ev tit Keirar: év xpvo@, te, our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. a/, But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with «etra: that makes this sense possible ; 
oo is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit » mwaAy 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éx, 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of ii. 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in 1. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the amp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
év rows ér.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares ra rerewa tov ovpavod, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that ra érovpava meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i. 3, 20, ii. 6. 

The view of Eadie, @/, is that ra ér. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “‘These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of ra é,, yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
vens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor, xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; e.g. Eph. iti. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. XXxil, 
xli); and the ~B cengoreeas that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

13-18, Detailed description of the spiritual armour, 

13. év rH i\mépe tH wornpg. “The evil day,” the ee of the 
power of evil, when a conflict is most severe, “any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dwavta xatepyacdwevot ; Oecum, and Theoph, take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV, marg. ; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “ conficere,” it never has it in St, Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 

ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
seutoiay understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. xarepydfecfa., too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work : “notat rem arduam,” F ritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
Kareapyacpévo, A has xarepyacpévor, doubtless a mistake for 
Karepyardpevot, not meant for xarepyacpévo, orivar, opposed to 
pedyey, “hold your ground.” 
eg orjte ov, This orjre cannot be taken in the same sense 
the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
hae assumed as already attained when the arming 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvcaro dixatortvyy as 
Odpaxa, wail wepiéfero repxepadatov gwrypiov éri rijs Keadzjs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xai 
mepuBdrcro tudriov éxdixyjorews Kai 7d wepiBddrawv {yAov, The 
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3 reali amy algscagr yard peas out in Wisd. v. 18, 20, 
Anwerat wavorhlay tov Cidov aitrod . . . evdtcerat Odpaxa dixato- 
ouvay, Kal mepHijrerat kplow dvumdxptrov. Aswerat dowida 


Isa. xi. 5, duxacoovvy and dA7nGea are both gi 

wepilwodpevor thy dopdv Spay év adneeia. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre, 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. év dAn@eiq, év, instrumental, “ with” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

Tov Odpaxa ris Sixatoodrns, genitive of apposition. dtx., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, “e, 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @wpaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16, That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. érofyodpevor tods wéSas, no doubt referring to the “ cal- 
igae”” of the Roman soldier, 

év éro.pacia. The more classical form is érowmdrys, but 
Hippocr. has érowacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew ji2n, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “ vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod etay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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Tijs elpyvns, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 17; 
a oo av TO dtaBdAw woAcuapev cipnvetopev mpos Tov @eov, 
16. ev macw. So BP 17, a/., Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 


éri raow, AD GK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm, etc. 


There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & BL Boh. read év, 
but ADX Aad éri. This is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s 
that év here was a correction for the ambiguous érl. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If éri is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, rpooéOyxe 
kai Tovro émi wact. 

Tov Oupedy. Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “ scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dois, which was small and round, 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, doudews is the domis or “ clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

_ tis mlorews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the — 

év @ burjoeobe. The future is properly used, not because the 
ecanbat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

a Bé\y Tod wornpod Ta wenupwpéva oBéoa, The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viil. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

a Bécas is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

rd is omitted oh tha nea pnntation nell ty Ad made 
If omitted, the interpretation would be ‘* 
The authority for omission is small; but the insertion vo “hy more pon po 
accounted for than the accidental omission. 

17. nai tiv weptxepadaiay tod owrnpiov Séfacbe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i, 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance, The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put riv zreptx, first. 

Swrypiov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, 2.¢. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the wep, is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the wwrjpiov of the Sept. 

kal Thy pdyaipay to’ tvedpatos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as pipe 
®@eov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to rvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pyya 
@cod. It is much more natural to interpret rov wv. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: ro: ro 
Tvedpa pyow, roe ev TH rverpatixy paxatpa (or Wrot ro xapiopa To 
mveupariKoy, Oud yap tvevparicys payaipas, K.T.A,). 

6 dorw Pipa Geos, Compare Heb. iv. 12, 0 Aoyos Tou Mcov . . « 
Tomuwrepos Urép Tacay payaipay dicrTopov. 

défacGe, “ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD*KL, etc., read d¢fac@a, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, a/. 

18, ka wdéons mpocevyis Kal Serjoews, «.7.A. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for rdoys and é& wavti xaipé would not agree 
with the momentary act d5€fac@e, which is itself subordinate to 
oryre. “ With all prayer, z.¢. prayer of every form.” 

mporevyy and déyors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
dénous means “ request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that mp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 4., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év wavri ry mpowevy7 Kai T7 Senoet, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év wavti xaip@ corresponds with the déduAcirtrws rpooe’yerGar of 
1 Thess. v. 17. 

év Nvedpant, “In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« Wwyis, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év zv, to be in contrast to 
Barrodoylais, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarroAoyia, 
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kat eis airéd, “ Thereunto,” “e. to the mpooevyspevan & ™ Km 
éy 1. 
Rec. has robro after airé, with nf ho daga, b bat obrt stots, OE ma 
Sh eet The frequent occurrence of aérd roiro in St. Paul accounts for 
» insertion. 


dypumvoivres év mdoy mpookaprepise. Compare Col. iv, 2, 7H 
Mporeryy) TporKaprepeire, yprryopoires ev airy év ebyapiorig, “ keepi 
watch,” oF “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33, dypumvetre 


le: ib. 35, yprryopeire : Luke xxi. 36, dypvmveire év wavri 
Kips KT. 
[pocxaprépyors i is not found elsewhere, but the verb xpooxap- 


repéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, acy i to, adherence, etc, Cf. 
Acts ii. 42, 7f dibayy: 42. 46, & 7 lepo: Vili, 13, 79 DAGrry: 
Mark iii. 9, va mAovapiov TpooKaprepy airg: Rom. xii. 12, 7, : 
ib, xii. 6, els aro rovro, It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys, 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 
mept wévrwy tov dyiwy, Kal Owép éyou, kal, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v, 18, Harless and Eadie distinguish wepi here from 
trrép, T the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phil. ii. p. 74, pi) rept ribv dixaiwy und trp tov éfw mpeypatow 
elvat ri Bovhyy, GAN’ imtp trav ev TH xGpq: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence o ”” So also the similar one, ob repi ddfys ovd' iwép pépovs 
X@pas ToAcuover, #.¢. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. tirtp dofys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, iwép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between rdvrww rav dyiwy and éuod, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p, 437. 
19, 20. Zhe apostle's request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have Freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he is an ambassador. t is hones We 
iva S007 Adyos év dvolfer Toi orépardg pov, A in 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, duirys tH Adyw. The words 
év dvoife rot or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but wappycia never refers to 
external ee tie and its parte here is aga determined by 
ver. 20, To take rappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvoifa Midhieen would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 6067 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 6069 Adyos, This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is iva 
5 Oeds dvoity jpiv Ovpay tov Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

é mappycia yrwpioa, “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappycig 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with rappyoidcwpat, 

8oHely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


73 pucripioy To edayy. See ch. i. 

20. bwép o5 mpecBedw ev dddcet. 0b refers to 73 pevor., for this is 
the object of yrwpioa, and yrwpicas is in substance connected with 
mperBevw, Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAijoa 76 por. ToD Xporrod bv 6 
kai dédepar, The simplest view is probably the best: Mey am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean; “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvce, as, for “example, kai éy aA, 
apeoevo: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “‘alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rots rpéo Bes von05 pndty wdcyew xaxdv. ev ddvce is in 
distinct opposition to év wappycia. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvovs 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16, It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of els ri dAvow éumirrew (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. 
course, decpoé as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

tva év aét@ mappyoidowpat. ‘Co-ordinate with the 
iva. Soden, however, takes the clause as os 
mperBeiw é d\., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 

nds to ds de? pe AaAjjoas, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. iva Sé elbijre kai Gpuets, Kai is probably simply “‘ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epi 
to the Colossians, “ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. i iy. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xaé could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as J have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

. Kar &ué = Col. iv. 7. 

ti mpdcow, nearer definition of ra Kar’ éué, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tiyixos 6 dyamyrés dbehdds cal motos Sidxoves. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as daxovos are alluded to 2 Tim, iv. 12; 
Tit. iii. 12, It was only év Kvpi» that he was Paul’s dudkovos, 
Col. iv. 7 civdovAos is added. 

22. by Emeppa eis abré roto (= oor iv.) fe. for the 
purpose now to be mentioned : iva yire ra repi typiov, «.7.A, = Col. 
iv. 8 gener however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipyyn trois dSeApois, «.7.4. <A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St, Paul's final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rois ddeAgois — 
instead of tpiv, pera wdvrww trav dy. instead of pe ipow, The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one ; 
and, thirdly, yapis, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and «ip, elsewhere last, is here first. ‘These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dyday perd TiaTews. alors is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydan xai mw. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


Hoe Sree A hes Opens Seapone pereayiy by vecenint ofS eae 15 
2 Tim. i. 


24. ‘H xdpis perd wdévrov tay dyamdvrew Tov Képtoy ipay “Inoodr 
Xpuordv év dpOapo eine 
ddOapaia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective d¢Gapros has a corresponding meaning. God is d¢@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised ad@apra, 1 Cor. 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is ad@apros. So 1 Pet. iii. 4, the 
ornament of women is to be év ra ddaptw trot mpados Kai yorvyiov 
mvevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dp@opia, Tit. ii. 7); it is “ imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with ydpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyaruvrwv, & 466. must 
express a character of the dyary, in which case dyaray & ddd. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyaway ¢v dyamry 
adpfaptw ; and, secondly, that d@@apoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of yapis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects 49. with yds, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam ddfapefa in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. | 
There is no analogy for the connexion with tov Kvpwoy jar, 
adopted by some expositors. 
"Apyy is added in 8°D K LP most mss., Amiat,** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in 8* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 


| 








THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


a 


MPOZ KOAOZEZAEIZ. 


The spelling of the name is uncertain, In the title the spelling Kohkoooaeu 
is given by & B°DGL17 (Ko\osaes), while AB* K P have Kodacouets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kohogoacs). In the subscription § A B* C K 17 agree in Kodagoaes, while 
B?D GLP have Kodogvaeis. 

In ver. 2& BD G L have Kodooous, K P nies agra, act a yt 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., Vulg. and 


. 0. 

Coins give the spelling with o, and for the name of the people Ko\ornrwv 
or Kod\oooqrwr. But the form with a ap in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The late er may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. 1. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
“videtur Ko\agcat scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the of 
St. Paal, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightloot es 
to the spelling here, 

L.1. SALUTATION. Maddog dwdotohos, x.1.h. See Eph. i. 1. 

kal Tipobeos. Timothy's name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

5 d3ehpds. This does not imply any official position (odxoty 
cal dméoroAos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viil. 18, xii, 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

—. Tots dy K. dylous kai morois deApois, dyios, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive, De Wette, however, 
13 








—— 


and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
@BeApois. murrois is more than “believing,” which would add 
See Syom Sak ee It is “true, steadfast.” Cf Acts 

I 

ay Xport Closely connected with morois 45, but refers 
chiefly to morois. Cf. fiisex Sidxovos év Kupiy, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “ faithful brethren” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. é Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After éy Xporg, "Inroi is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in § B D*® 
KLP, Syr- ‘Arm. ete, (Syr- Pesh. has "Ineo before Xporg). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
éxxAnoig, Tais éxxAnolas ; ; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
Ey cht sox de saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyeia is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, abv érurxdrois xai duaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of é«xAnova in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles ; nn first, this is not an _ explanation ; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 7 xar’ olxdy cov éxxAnoia, 
xdpis dpiv kai cipfivn dd cod coma ijpav = Eph. iL. 2, where 
there follows «ai Kuplov “Incod 
atch gE RIANA NY most MSS. Boh. 


Amn.,, also P in a different order, "Incod rod K 7 The words 
are absent from BD K L if Aint. Ful Se amg i 
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the precedi ‘ salons 
é wdous rais érurrohais" «al Kuplov 'T Xprorob. The 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. one 
3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit tt produced, 
wag opts Fc and in all the world. 
8. edxapiorodper. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form 
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@eés, elsewhere in some form of eixapird. On the verb, see 
Eph. 1. 15. 

@cg watpi. We have the same form of words in iii, 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eds xai rarnjp. 


Here also xal is inserted by XA C7 D°K LP, and apparently all other 
= except those eae V Senor agers t, al. oD. Old 

t is wanting in y Chrys. Chrys. have r@ rar, 

Latin, Syr. (both) Boh, Eth, 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to &), restores xal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm, also omits, but reads 7 with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks «al was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Beo0 warpés. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, & A agree with BC in omitting xal, while 
D FG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for yo omission thar A. | decidedly prey ‘es It is less 80 ane, 
yet per ecisive en en we er certainly the scri 
would stunible at the unusual form, The reading T@ warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Oeg before rarpl. 


voTodpev . . . mdvroTe wept dpnav mpoge vo. It is 
gente whether wdyrore is to be joined with ae Dper or 
with wpooevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other , connexion, ov 
mavopat cbyapirriv itp tpdv pvelav ipiv rowotpevos ext rév 
Tporevyav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i. 45 1 Thess. 1 2. mpoweuy, is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wayrore. “We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 


th ale varies between epl and drép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, a. D*] K, with most mss., have wepl. twép would readily be 
icdaied tom a2 9, where there is no variant. 


4. dxodvavres thy wiorw dpév év Xpietd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8, 
The addition of év Xp. “Ime. as a more precise definition of riotts, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.iiirs. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of ziers had preceded vz. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as tioris év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

kal Thy dydinyy fv éxere elg mdvrag Tods ae 

4» Exere is read in RACD*GP 17 37 47, a/. Old Latin, V 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D*K Land most mss. Theod. Syr-Pe: ors 


Thy dyderny Thy els, while B has rh d-ydaryy els. veaditig with fw éxere 
might be a conformation to Philem. §, while rhw dydwqr rr might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 


6. Sia thy Qwifa. The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” d-yamiiré, gyno, Tos dylous ob 
but te avOpwrwov dAAG bu TO eAriCew Ta péddovra dyad, 
The reasons alleged are—{r) the remoteness of eiyapurrotper ; a 
the following clause, iv xponxovoare, suggests that the words 
riv €Arida describe the motives of the Colossians for we 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
Pk ye addressed ; (4) cixapurreiv is never used with did in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with «iy. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating to eg (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), Mo) 6) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love, As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily ap peahenial 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not, Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. of. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love, 
As éAzis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (rij daoxe:- 
pévqv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAmis does not mean the same 
as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words jw zponKovcare, 
x.T.A., Involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with etyapurrotper ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion éa is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of eiyapurrety trep (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph, 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex Spe patet, quanta sit causa grafias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If i éyere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydyv is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect da rij én, 
with both wiorw and ayaryv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with mpocevydpevot, 
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ris is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

tiv dwoxewpévny, The thought of the “hope,” #e. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except pester I Tim. vi. 19, but 1s 
clearly put in 1 Pet. 1 lL 4, xAnpovopiay . . TETpNBeVyY év otpavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii. "20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
V1. 20. 

vy mponkovoare, The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év TH Aéyw Tis dhyetas tod edayyeAlov. That ebayyeAiov 1 is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapovros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAyfeias. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of éAzis and ciayyéAvov in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnOeias then a Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by etw 7 GA, Tov ebayy., Gal. il. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because t ere the formula has a direct polemical pu: 

Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod ebayy. is a Adyos Tis aAnbeias in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their mapaborers, i ii. 8, which were Kev) aarp. 

6. roi mapdvtog cig buds. A quite classical use of wapeivat as 
implying “has come and remains.” ob rapeyévero xal dwéorn, aXX’ 
euewe xat €orw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

xabis Kai év marti TO xéopy eotiv Kapwopopolpevoy. mavTi Te 
xéopw here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver, 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éorly. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c mparison by the second xa@ws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriv= “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos ris aAnGeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect ¢eri with xaprodopovmevoy Kail aif, 


ral is prefixed to ¢orly in DY GKL, ete. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
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It is absent from SA BCD* 17, a/. Boh, Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive, It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this sim nig eee by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyper e, omitted the word in his 
st 


xapropopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like cidnpopopeto bat, Tuprave- 
ee en ee eee, ae Sh en, See 


Those comm. who connect érriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor, ix. 12, od povov éotiv mpocavarAnpoica, «7.4, and Phil. 
ii. 26, éreroGaw Fy. 

kal adgavopevoy rests on pre reponderant evidence, * A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

etéardpevoy doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xaprod. 
to the personal, inner working. “The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

naOis Kai év dpiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes _ (defending the addition of «ef after xécpw), the words 
cabliys kai év viv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, cafas 
kal évy ravi TO Koop, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 

raise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
not Rec.), wapaxaAovpey &y Kupiy "Inoot tva, xabws rapeAaBere rap" 
paw TO was bec v ipads wepurareiy kai dpéoxew Oc, xabws Kal weptra- 
teire, iva mepiooeinre middov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xafis xai mepurareire is entirely distinct from xafis 
mapeAd Bere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by —— 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec, Text with the insertion of «ai; or, since we are seas to 
omit «ai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as oy the comparison in xafws xai & tp is with xaprod. 
Kal auc, 

dg” iis Hpépas, x.7.A. To be closely joined with xabis wai & 
ipiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later rapaddoeis. 

jxodoare kal éwéyvwte thy xdpww. There is no occasion to regard 
tiv xapw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” #.e. the gospel, as the object of 
jxotoare), xapts was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 16 etayyéAcov ris ydperos Tod @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as = 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with 
foot, that St, Paul uses xdpis as a “synonyme for the gospel,” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, es ees 
Ti xdpw rod Kvpiov ipaw ‘Inood Xpwrot, ort my bas éxrw 
wAovows wv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the 
gospel, which was one of déypara i 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, i 

eTw Thy xapy Tov @eov, 

éréyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts iii, 10, 
Iv. 13, XXil 24, 29, XXVil. 39, XXVilL 15 I Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. 
i. 14 (eméyvwre 7 pas aad pépovs). 

év d\nfeia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos ris 
éAnGeias, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. nabs eudfere dmd "Ewappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this im truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from tv. 12 to have been a Colossian; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xufws and dq js 7épas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps ovva 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name is a shortened r cle 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose aréor he 
~~ there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

Tod dyamytod auySodAou HpOr #2 Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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awvdovAos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

Ss éort motds imép Hiv Sidkovos tod Xpictod. See note on the 
reading. The reading jv makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 

time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix, 10), This would explain the attitude of authority which 

Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

Sudxovos has clearly - its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
sense “deacon,” as the genitive rot Xptorod shows. This 
tion of him as wiorrds irép ijpév, x.7.A,, serves still further to 

confirm oi confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tpav is read, trép tyév would mean “for your benefit,” not 
instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, iva trép cod por diaxovj. The genitive rod Xpwrrot 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7. The Rec, 
Text has «al after xa?ds on comparatively weak authority, viz. D¢37 47 KL 
ggg Arm., against NABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 

ral was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
a grec waGws dudéere without «al can only mean that Epaphras was their 

The other important variation is between bwé vand brép i, 
site ots Inport vacation Ia between tip dni and ied eens 
judy is read by k*ABD*G, 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. “‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 
~ aes hh these marten MSS. 
The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of dudr, Vulg. The te 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets dydr. 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the 
their texts, which is bu@v, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (a e) 
with f have “ vobis” (against the Greek D F), while g has “ nobis” (agree- 


with G). 

ae endl evidence favours jay. First, “for your benefit” would oe 
be expressed by brép budr, but either by byte, cf, dudcovor mepcroijs, Rom. 
xv. 8, or div, asin I Pet. i. 12. ‘The form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on “‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how vuér might be substituted for 

on account of the recurrence of (wrép buay in the neighbouring context 
vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of juGv not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to duGy being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that jr is due to the influence of the 


preceding judy and the following #4», Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. i WH. ecg tay oe Rc Moule adopt #yGr, dpdr being 
eens a in the margin by 

. other hand, Tisch. Me <4 af Eadie, Soden prefer dudy, Eadie 
in ani of this points out that 4udr would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason wh ee fe should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
shia eine al dual bee used, any more than with evrSodhov and dndboas. 


8. & Kal SyAdoas ipiv Thy Spay dydwyy év mvedpan, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This apr clear from jpiy rH 
taov, as well as from the subsequent | ‘4 rovro Kal yes. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had _hot made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tyew) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év zvevpart expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was ot 
capxixy, dAAA mvevpatu, Oecum. Compare dco oby éwpdxact Td 
mpdowrdy wou ev capxi (il. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
Speculative, but practical. 

9. Aa rouro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. x Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xabdzep 
&y tots dybow éxeivous pddcora Sceye(popey Tous éyyis 6vras Tis 
vixys’ ovtw oO) Kai 6 TlatAos tovrovs pddurra mwapaxaXe, Tovs TO 
théov xarwpbwxdras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. «ai eis, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends, 

dq’ js Hpépas jxoUcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

of travépe0a mpovevxdpevo. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted, As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ovK 
éraviovrTo LSdoxowres, «7A, and contra, Acts xi. 10, ob wav 
duotpépov, and t Sam. xii. 23. kai alrovpevor, sestsAoy adds the 
special request to the more general rpowevyopevor, Compare Mk. 
Xl. 24, 60a mpoceiyerbe xai aireiobe. 

tva after words like GéAew, aireioOay, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rotro as object of 
Tporeiyoua. is explained by wa zAnpwbijre riv ixtyoow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, werAnpwpévor waprov Sexacootvys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. ériywwow, stronger 
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than yv@ors: see 1 Cor. xiii. r2, The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more se ae nee 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the e 

knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. Hi pina 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that ent 

is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it aly me pete 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice 

Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syn. Ixxv. 

Tod Gehyjpartos adrod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v. 18; Rom. xil. 2; not the mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge i in ver. 6 (dua rod viod mpordyerGat 
pas aire, oixére de’ dyy&wv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the ydpss, they should know also 
that what God required of them was reayrany ose conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the teachers and the 
= soa Npe véce In all spiritual wisdom 

év copia kal cuvéce: rveuparugh. “In i 
and eri dsay b ” & introducing She manner in which the 
wAnpwhjva is carried out, and wdoy and rvevparuyg being taken 
with both substantives. To connect mv. with ovvéce alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On codia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are & wdoy codia Kal 
ppovyoe. These three, codia, ppdvyots, ovveors, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaé or excellences (Z¢h. JV. 
i. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars; 
while he distinguishes ppovners as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from oUVETLS, which i is critical ; ) ppovnats ércraxtuxy éotw 

. 9 de oivErts KpLTEKy) (Eth, 4. vi. 7. 11), Demosth, (269. 24) 
defines civeris, 7} Ta KoA Kal aloypa dayvioxerat, which 
with Aristotle’s xpertxy. It would appear, therefore, that ovveors 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while codia apprehended the general principles. But 
aiveots is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
lil. 4; Cf. Luke i. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex. xxx. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(t Cor, i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

TVEUPATURT, given by the Spirit. Sigman t Cor. xii. 8, @ 
pav bua Tod wveiparos didorar Adyos « 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had A codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proc from 6 vols Tis oapKos 

(ii, 18). We have the apostle’s rogia cra 2 Cor, i. 12; dvOpwrivn, 
t Cor, ii. 5, 13; TOU Kdcpov Tovrov, 1 Cor. il. 6, ete. 

10, wepitatioat dpas dgiws tod Kupiou. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. ii. 12, dgiws rod @eov: and Eph. iv. 1, tijs KAjrews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” #.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of xAnpwAjvat, 
dei Tr wicte cvleryvvct ti wodcreiay, Chrys. 

If duds after repiwarioa were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on rpovevydpevos ; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by 8* ABC D*G 17, af, Clem., Boh. It is added 
in x° D° K LP, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm, 

els wacav dpecxeiavy. J.c. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, ras det iis repurareiv cal dpéoxew Oecd. 
In classical authors dpeoxeia has generally an unfavourable sense, 
“obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in £th. Zudem., (ro 
Aiav mpos H6ovqv, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a Sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, mdvra Kai Aéyew xai apdrrav éorovdaler cis dpecxeiav 
Tov marpos kai BactAéws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The dv@psémas dpéoxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22, The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv, 2 (ro 
wAnoiov dperxérw) and elsewhere. 

év mavti épyw dya06 qualifies the following, as & rdoy duwdpe 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 

Kaprogopourres and adfavdpevor ; but then av€. rp érryrwrea becomes 
tautologous with wAnpwbiiyre THV triyvwrw, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaproopovmevoy wai avé. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of _mepuraryoat, not to 
mAnpwhnre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. ry ériyvwoe trod Geni, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with atéay. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg. ) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the értyvwors rod @eoi, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOijre ri ereyv., ver, 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

rp ¢rvyréoe is the reading of § ABCD*GP 17, ai. Amiat. Arm. al. 
é» is prefixed in §° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem. 
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have ‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rv 
with D®° K L most mss., Serene Sera Occ. “this appears to be ah 


attempt to simplify the ‘construction. contrary, regards the 

dative as an explamtio of Uv more dieu () et rd wait came 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the cip 
which conclude with a definition introduced by els. Siete understand: itas in 
of, recy Sa yar votaggesbe Arty Soy eae St 9. eer a 


ve. dficulty of 

iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the be dict of the 
three r " Sa sanely mace coxrect than Mapee' els rhy érlyr. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader 

Ll. ev wdoy Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this é as 
instrumental, ry Gela pory xparvvopevn, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. “ Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand é =, 6. as “in 
(z.e. in the matter of) all —— (Alford, Lightfoot), It thus 
corresponds with év racy copia and év marti épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvapovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évouvapoicbat several times. But dvvazote@a is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, tecaaers and paxpofvia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

__ kata 7d xpdros tijs B4fys atrod. “ According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied ina manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, ae. His _Tnajesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19, The rend of AV. 
(Beza, etc,), “ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by aérod. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “ His glory,’ hs His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called a dratyacna THs S0fns 
avrod, it would not be intelligible to use 7 8d£a avrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xparos in N.T. is 
“ap lied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, tov rd xparos Sat 
Tow Tov, TOUT éoTL TOV "BudBohov. 

eis wicay droporjy Kai paxpobupiay, “To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “‘ Patience” is a very inadequate rendering of 
tropov}, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance ina 
course of action. Thus we have Kapmopopovow év tbropovy, Luke 

Vill. 15 5 Uropovy épyov dyaboi, Rom. il. 7; de tropovas rpéxoper, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the trouovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpofvpfa comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience ” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of dfv@upia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpofupet tis 
apos éxeivous ols Suvardy cat dyivacbat" tropeéver 62 ods ov dvvaTas 
duivacba; but this, though correct as to paxpoOupei, is clearly 
inadequate for tropéve, 

11, 12. pera yapis ebyapiorodvres. era yapas is joined by many 
comm, to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that etyapirreiy of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera y. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with ety. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. 1. 2, 3, 7acay yapay iryjoacbe . . « OTAY TEeLparpois TEepiTéeoyTE 
ToKiAos, ‘ywwoKovTes OTL TO Gokijuow twav THS TITTEWS KaTEpyaceTat 
izrojov7v, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with edy. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
etyaptrreiy does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. yapds is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it «?yapiurrovrvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer's desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpofvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpofyuiav. The connexion with e’yapurrowvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case edy. is not to be connected with ot wravoyefa, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading jas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner ; cf. ii. 12, 13. 

t@ Matpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Larjp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, ii. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rod Kvpéov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
Tov vio” THS ayamrys avrou in Ver. 13. 


8 37 (G, Gew rw rary), Vulg-Clem. Boh. af prefix Oeg rarpl, 
7® ixavdoarrs Suds, “Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 








oY i.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Con. 6 


ote TS Ne ee eee “ qualified us 


question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. xe; Luke © 8 han bee 
éors: Acts xxil. 6, das ixavov: a ee 
2 Tim. ii. 2, ofrwes ixavol évovrat cai érépous diddtat, Th dows ask 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixdvooe 
is not “ dignos fecit,” Vulg., but “ idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading, For lxardearr: (which is read 
by RAC D*KLP most mss., bh Pin Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
rene tania hg Seagliy ecegre Unardourr which i adopted by Am- 

while B has xa\écavr: ral leavdoavri, which 
Lach., but a Se ee ee 
YOCANTI and TOIKAAECAN be easy, atte - 
Siar gird would sabealiy Goon tv consi: 

dpas is the reading of 8 B 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

_ nas, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh, and Harel. 

t, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
eee entice Seis tatbes: Desay Se The natural of 
soy sv ogc to ginerailag puch » algteensti; andl Wis woah OA ents 
which tly follows. On the other hand, it would be 
St. Paul to the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
nal application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
statement, he naturally and of course uses quads. (Yet P, a/. Amiat, 
Goth, have imas there also.) Compare Eph. iv. Se v. 2. dis is 
Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by 
Ligh oot, RV, 
els Thy pepiba tod KArjpou, “for, Ze, to obtain, the pire of 
the lot.” Compare Ps, xv. 5, Kus pepis THs 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with "shsporoyle, it ee 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts vill. 21, ov« 
fort cow pepis obd€ KAijpos: xxvi. 18, xKAjpov & rols jpyacpévois. 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a kAjpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, - “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden), It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the KA iiposy and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: du ri 


eview sakes 3 daxvis Ore obdels dxd Karophupdraw oixetwv Barrcas 
bdo § trorhp ince Sotvas Spit oho act\<day. 

éy 79 gwri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, ai, 

connect with ixavwoavr, “by the light,” txavow & Ta being 


nothing else but xaAciv els 7d dios (1 Pet. ii. 9) regarded in its — 


moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are eran év Kv 
(Eph. y. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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viii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit Nig os 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of 

kingdom of Christ. But as is not the means, but the result ; reer 
moreover, the distance of & r@ wri from ixav. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with ri pepida, x.7.A. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
xAjpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus é& r@ ¢wri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev, xxi. 24. KAijpos ev rh puri, then, is 
equivalent to the éAris droxemevy év trois otpavois, das being here 
chosen bécause the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxdros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended év rois oipavois would have been used, or év ri Cw7j, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of xAxjpos év from Acts vill. 21, xxvi. 18. 

13 ff. From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God's beloved Son, and it is in Him only that they have redemption. 

13. és éppicaro (épicaro, B* GP Lightf.) pas ex tis 
éfousias tod axérous. “Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” ¢ppicaro, dexvis ort bs alypdAwror éraharrepotpeba. 
Theoph. Moscia (from éeort), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25), 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Falsa 
Leg. p. 428, tiv ayav tavryv efovolay, it is the word dyav that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
- excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfeiva: is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 

} Lovela rot oxdrovs here and in Luke xxil. 53, it is suggested by 
oxtron not by ovaia, When Chrysostom, after explaining 
THs éfovoias by ris smear adds : xaAerov" Kal TO dwAa@s elva 
id rg dtaBorg’ 7d St wai per’ eoveias, Tovro xaXerwrepoy, his 
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éfoveia tov Xpiocrovd airov. The whole —s is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod émorpéyat oxdrous els pas Kal 
ris eovelas ro} Sarava éxi rov @eov, rod AaBeiv airods dderw 
Piste rin Kat Kiijpov év Trois ypyac inacrpi breeds, oxéros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Acgustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ, 
petéatngev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
SRS ell by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here ; cf. Plato, Rep. Vil. p. 518 A, é& re gwrds cis oKdros 
peBorapévan | Kal ék axdrous eis pis, 
700 viod=Tis dydys adrod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. ‘ar Tov kAnpdévopov éxpev, ovx trd Tovs olxéras, 


us, 
THs dydorns avrov. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” “Caritas quippe Patris... nihil est quam ejus 


ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. ; 

Theodore wi Mopsuestia peste matt! the expression in an 
oO ite wa v dyarns avrov éx coe ds ov pica rod Tarps 
eee viov net ‘yen Tis viobecias aéwhévra trovrwy. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, é& 
TS Hyamnpévp tv db exopey, «.7.A,, only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids ddvvys pov in Gen. xxxy. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év & éxopev, x.t.h. = Eph. i 7. 

The words 4 rod aluaros atroi of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7. They oxo found ia iauny seiecalon, snd fa VeleCiaind 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions, 

For &youer B, Boh, Arab, (Lips. Bedwell) read foxouer, In the 
arallel passage, Eph. i. 7, &* D* (not the Latin d) Boh, Eth., Iren. 
ftransl. ve foxouer, Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that feyouer is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
Ecxouer does not a to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 

we should expect ¢cx}jxaper (cf. Rom. v, 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy dbeow tov dpapridvy, This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
adecw tiv waparrwpdrwy ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive diawotvn. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of droAvrpwois points to some false 
conception of dod. put forward by the heretical teachers, Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held «lvas reAclay drokitpwow 
abryy TV exiyvorw Tov appyrov peyéfovs (1. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
says: Aé€yovoi 1 wry] appiru iiodiieie xeipa TH THY aroAvTpwow 
Aafdévri, «7.4. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: els mow xai droAvrpwow kal xowwvlay 
Tov Suvayewy (Iren, i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
ayyekuxyv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Zxc. Theod. 
Pp. 974) as qw «ai ayyeAa éyovow, It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of aroAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
is above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Flim. 

15. ds éorw, «.7.A. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ore év 
airé, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with «ai airos, ver, 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Acyos daapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Aéyos évrapxos, But this is inconsistent with éarw, 

14 





[i 1 
shih hor that St Pal sealing of it ns pg 

gloved state Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, Tov @wrtcpoy rod ebayy 
Tis d0fys Tov Xpwrroi, ds eorw eixaw rod cot, The exalted 
See cotiiet eka wat tin en ts tle Ge 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 

alxdy is an so in Rev, comp. Matt. xxii, 

1 difers fom bnlaun, aia certusen Sales comealienig TE 
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trasted with oxd. Compare 1 Cor, xv. 49, Thy elxéva rod xotkoD . . . Thr 
érovpavlov: Rom. viii. 29, cupmdppous ris elxdvos ro0 vlod atroD, an 
esepeeaied agabe 3: Cots 3. 50, ¥9r' sire airs peeeenremeaas and 
dvaxarotjmerov car’ elxdva tol xrlcavros atréy. An allusion 
, 28. bi ad ae rg eg eth gg Meat Laek a 


_wal 8éfa Qeoi. in particular 
of some Garber that the expression Aero tthe 
a with the Father i * res 7m § a Scekamn 
ity” icott, quo 73: 
itatis significantiam habet simili situtitus,”). oot remarks: ‘* The 
of | ok not ie te ek ee sock bee ment "he aoaa See 
context, ¢.e. way rd whijpwya, ver. 19.” 
The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the I 
. Tov déparov cal voyrdv Oetor déyov elxdva Néyer Ocod (De Mund. Op. 8 
Ope. p 6); ae wy eigns elxav Qeod dc of churas b ebopos éBnuuovpyeire 
i, 5,1 mie 225) + and notably De Sommniés, I. sitte bee aioe xaddarep 
vy as HAtov ol wh durdwerot rar ior 
rhe rob cod elxiva, Tov daryehov adrod "dae ds ot paves th 
with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxws due dwpaxer tip ward 
i y allied to elxdy is yapaxrip, similarly ap th pe in Heb, 
1, 3, Gy dwratyyaopa rijs Bikes cal xapuxrhp vip broere 


Tol dopdrou, This word, which by its position also is ae pre 
makes prominent the contrast with the «xy, the visibility. which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, ra dopara airod... 
Tois Totact voovjeva Kafopara, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype 1 is invisible, 
so must the image be, # rod doparouv elxiy xai atti ddparos Kai 
déparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixdv, and, indeed, of the Aéyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv ovdels Edpaxe wurrore’ 6 
povoyeviys vids (0.2. povoyevis eds), 6 bv els tiv xédxov t08 waTpos, 
éxeivos éfyyijraro, and xiv, 9, quoted above. 
mpwrdtoKos tdeys kTicews. mpwroroxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb, i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps. Ixxxix. 28, éya@ mpwrdroKxoy Ojropat aurév, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radda, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God's firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, ay the 
ideal representative of the race, 


or 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 

clearly shows, for év air@ éxriofy ra wdvta, Setting this a 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of 7, 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford note 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of pent to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ob« ézi ypévow A€yera povowy GAM 
yap Kal éxi mporyprews aged he interprets xricews of the new 
creation), In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 28 is quoted, where after zpuréroxov Ojropat airéy the 
explanation is added, iyAdv rapa trois BactActor THs yys: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, eOnxev KAnpdvopov may ror, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv, 22; Rom. viii. 29, eis to elvat abrov mpwrdroKov 
év woAXois adeAgots. Job xviii 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“‘a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “ He stands in the relation of zp. 
to all creation,” #.e. “‘ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv, 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps, Ixxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwréroxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @jcouat airov wp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwrd- 
toxos tov Baci\ewv, unless it were intended to include the zp. 
amongst the BaotActs. As the context forbids our including the 
TpwTOTOKOS here amongst the «rious, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either KOoLOU for KTioews, or peyas for pwr, Thus TpwrtdroKos TOU 
Koo pov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas rdoys 
xtivews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in mpwros. In fact, the genitive after zp. must be tst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” and, partitive, . riggs “9 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, mpiirés pou Fv 
A moment's reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but ap. is included év woAAots adeAdois. 

Rabdbi Bechai’s designation of God as “ firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meart by the expression “ priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to mpwroroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before maca xriows,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, zpwrdroxov rot @eov xai mpd mdvrwv Tov KriopdTur, 
Justin M. Dia/.§ 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xtiow. ovx as adaAdrY Exwv 
THY KTiow, GAN’ as po TATNS KTITEWS yervGeis, Theodoret ; and SO 
Chrysostom : ovyi agias x. Tyuys 1AAG xpovou povoy éore onpavrexdy. 
Compare Rev. ill. 14, 7 dpxy7 THs KTicews TOU @cov. mpwrdxtTirros 
Or mpwrdrAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
waca KTiots. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to mpwrordxos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
mpwroroxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
ov mparov THs Kricews -  . GAAG mpirov airov TeTOKéval TOUT éoTt 
TETOLNKEVAL THY Kriow Wa 7 Tpitns TvAAABIs dfuperys, & WS TpwroKtioros 
(Zp. ili. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei dé TpwTOToKos vexpav eipyrat, ba TO airvos elvas 
THs ey vexpov aGvaoTagEws, OUTW Kal zpwrdToKoOs KTigews, Sia TO aiTLos 
elvas rov é ox dvtwv eis 1O elvat wapayayely tH Kriow (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is mp. é 
Tov vexpov, but zp. rar v. Is In Rev. i. 5. 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rixrew in this 
connexion, mporos is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
ofa Seurepordxos. 

macys Ktivews, xtiows in N.T. has three meanings: 1st, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of «rious as of ‘creation ”), 
Rom. 1. 20, a0 xricews KOO OV : 2nd, “ creation ” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. Vill. 22, waca 7 xtiow ovorevdfer: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre tes xriows érépa. 
Here it may be questioned whether wdoys xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/.). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after mas in the 
former sense. It may be replied that xrio.s belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yj (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), ofpavés (Acts 
iii, 21, @/.), xoopos (Rom. ¥. 13, Xi. 12, 15, al), Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tivat these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xtiow=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is cited Mark xiil. 19, dro 
dpyqs xrioews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having am’ dpyys xéopov, 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. ili. 4, 

But granting that rfows here =xéojos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of xriois, 
but of the compound term apy7 xricews, like apy7 “et tgl§ and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xarafoAy Kocpov, 
which we have several times with dire and ™po, always without the 
article. So we have frequently ar apy7s, év Roe é€ apyijs. 
Similarly, eis TéAos, Ews réAous, wéxpt TéAOUS. dm’ dpyjs being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
dxd apxijs xrioews the latter word should also be anarthrous, 
Moreover, even xocpos and yy, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when was precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “ every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdroxos in aca 
aTUres. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwroéroxos tT. «r., is interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and ‘third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and x«riferGa of the new spiritual creation, the xaw7 
«riots. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand ‘év air@ éxrioOy ra 
wayra év Tots olpavois Kal eri THs yas and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 

ers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 

Vord, and so Theodoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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peaecs. generalty (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.), Chrysostom’s view — 


16. 8 introduces the proof of the designation, pew 
wdoys xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the 
sv ser and shows that tin eporcrence i tot inched ia Wea 

avs, for ra wdvra is equivalent to rica xricts, 

év air is not simply=&' atrot, 1 Cor, viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditi cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by év, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, éy atr@ ovv- 
cornKer, _— for the preposition, Acts xvii, 28, é air@ Caper xal 
xwvovpeba xai éopev. The originating cause é¢ ob 7a wavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemp/aris, viz. that the tdea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xdcjos voyrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ob8@ 6 é rév bea 
Kéaos GAov ay Exou térov 7) tov Oeiov Adyov Tov Tadra baxoop1- 
cayra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. Pp» 4), and again: dca ay 
vOupapara téxy, dowep ev oixy tO Adyy Suabels (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. 1. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: éye ty 
éaurp ras év Tw Tarpl eereyers idéas dev KeAcvovTos marpos 
at kéopov TO kata év Adyos dmereAciro dpéoxwy @ep (Haer, 
x. 33 o 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxréo6», which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding «lva: év uirg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxrio@y, “ were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church, The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xrilo, xriows, xricpa are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19; 
Rom. 1. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim, iv. 3; Apoc. iv. rz, x. 6, Its 
use in Eph. ii. ro, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds dvOpw 
mos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrio@y, éxruorat are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. cvvécryxey, 
ver, I]. 

74 mdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. év rots otpavois xai éri ris ys, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but ra mdrra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The rd of Text. Rec. before év rois op, is omitted by * BD* G P 17, ai. 
dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by %* A D* K L and most mss. 

rd before éxt ris -yfis is omitted by &* B, dfg Vulg, 

Inserted by R*° ACDGELP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other, It is possible, therefore, that rdé was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after wdvra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. 10, 

Ta dpara kai rd dépara, a a division ; fapev obv, ef 
BovAa, Edy, dio ctdn TeV dvTwy, TO TO pev Sparov, TO d& aedées, The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc, suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the dpard, 

etre Opdvor, KT), In the parallel, Eph, i, 21, we have trepdves 
mdons dpyxijs xai éLoveias cai duvdpews Kal Kuptérytos. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., cai ravrds évéyaros évopalopévou, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. 1. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii, 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic bell in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 
Opévor are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zest 
ae Es Pair. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) | heaven. 
the name was meant as a designation of spirits Ri 
thrones surrounding the throne of God. Com 
4. pte. of Alex. seems to regard them as so called 
supporting. or forming the throne of God (Profh. Evi. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek, ix. 3, x. 1, xi, 22; Ps, Ixxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian abel, as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 
Ta mdvra x.t.A. This is properly separated from the f 
by a colon after éfovoia, The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 





acs wih b che. and, teem Kal lsh pinta: 
repeats mpwrdroxos macys xricews, ls airdév introduces a new idea. 
els airéy. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This els airéy is nearly equivalent to &’ dv in Heb. ii. ro. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpxi xai réAos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This «is 
airov extiora: is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 a 
viii, 6 (where the subject of eis avréy is not ra wavra, but npeis), OF 
Rom. xi. 36, yore 5 it is said of God, €€ atrot cai dc’ abrod xai cis 
avrov ra wavra. Had é£ avrov been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
ee Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, 4 avrov 
kai els avrov éxrurras, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the ré&os. This double use of eis avréy to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
& avrov with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 
_ The thought i in Eph. i. 10, dvaxehatacwcacfa ta wdvra &v 
Xpwrd, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
Etle Eph. in a question touching = genuineness of the present 
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17. wai abrés éotiy mpd mdvtwv, abrds is emphatic, as always 
in the = pea "aie es in Ee namely, to the created 
things. 7, wy, like rpwrdroxos, is 0 priority in time not in 
rank (which would be éxi mdvraw, trp wdvra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, mpd mdvrwv is adverbial, “above all,” 
= especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. #yv might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
Hy sare ss immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 

ore all things”; compare John viii. 58, mpiv ABpaay. yiver Oat, 
ie ely. Lightfoot accentuates the verb airés éorw; but as the 
predicate is rpé ravrwv, éoriv appears to be ried the copula. 

The Latin takes wdvyrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra rdvra is decisive 

guvéoryxe, “ Consist,” “ maintain their coherence.” “ Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Jndex Demosth.). x tot @eot ra wavra, Kai bud. cod Hpiv 
covérrnKey (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): Evvertdva: TG Tod ovpavod 

Satnie ve cal A'S ohne (Plato, ef. 530A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 vamos Gyxos, & gavrod Biadvtos dv Kal vexpés, 
ouvéoryKe kai Lwrupetrar rpovole cod (Quis Rer, Div. haeres. p. 480). 
The Logos is called by Philo the decpés of the universe. 

18-20. Transition to Christ's relation to the Church. dao rips 
GeoXoyias els riv oixovoplay, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
Jirsiborn from the dead, and the Hlead of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Fim. 

18. xai adrds, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

i Kepaht tod odparos, rijs éxkAnolas. ris éxxAnefas in apposition 
with TUPATOS 5 compare ver, 24, é éory 7) éxxAnota, and Eph. i. 23, 
7] ExKA. WTS CoTL TO GHpa avTov. owparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xepadi tis 
éxxAncias. It shows that the writer is not using xe@ady vaguely, 
_ a the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 

oughts. 

és éortv dpyy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpyyj has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpxy) is 
here viewed. zpwrtdroxos implies that other vexpoi follow ; dpyy, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, dpy7, pyciv, «ore THs 
dvacrdcews, mpd mavrew dvacrds, Theoph. Thus He was the 
dmapyy, t Cor, xv. 20, 23; and the apyyyos ris Cons, Acts iii, 14. 
“pe ene is His title to the headship of the Church: cf 

om. lL. 4. 
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&x trav vexpv. Not “amongst,” ¥ which would be mp, rav vexp. 
= in _ i. 55 myn among.” . That others were raised 
ore Him is not as an 0 ection to this. Theop 
lact observes : ei yap Kat adAAot mpd i avéertyoar, Pre 

dmréBavov" abros 6€ Ti reAclay dvacracw dvéory, 

iva yévyrat, “ (That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
éori is used to express what He is, so yévyra: of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év waow, x7.A, “ Himself i in all 
things pre-eminent.” aoew is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra ravra 
makes certain. pwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (Mor. p. 9), creidovres 
TOUS maidas évy mact tdytov mpwreveev. Demosthenes also has 
Tpureiay év daa, but with dwact, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here is: ravrayod rpiros' dvw mparos, év TH eKKA 
mTpwros, €v TH avagrave mparos. This wpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the zpwréroxov elvar ék rv vexpgv was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word apwrdroxos itself. 

19. én, ‘The correspondence with dre in ver. 16, following 6s 
éorw of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for twa 
but for és €orw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

edBdxyoev, The subject may be either 6 @eds or miv TO 

aAxjpwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evdoxia, evdoxety, 
etc. (like @€Anpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, ¢.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ti. 13.” But the verb evdoxeivy is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary; nor is there an 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense ; see 1 Cor. 
21; Gal. i. 5, where 6 @eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxia, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 
6 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eds can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would ag it to be expressed. 

although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eidoxety is di fferent from the 
subject of the finite verb a Kupie, evddxnoas vaov Tis ois Kata 
rkyvorews év jpiv -yevérGat), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which evdoxetv is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
xarotx. and dmoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps. lxviii. 17, 6 @eds etddxnoe xatorxeiv év aire, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in ért év air@ xaroue? wav Td TARpwpa THS 


For these reasons it seems best to take wav 7d mA, as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg, 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evddcnoe is 6 Xpurros; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. «is airév then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

nay 7O mAyjpwpa. If this is the subject of «vd, it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris Gedryros, as in iL 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), ray ro mA. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xarowxe? 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ “ necessarily” (“ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret mAypwpa of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: ANP. riHv éxxAnoiay év 
TH pos "‘Edecious éxdAerev, &s tov Oeiwy yaptopdrwv rrewAnpapevyy. 
ravrny ify ebdoxnoat roy @Oedv &y rd Xptoro xarounoa, tovréoctw 
aire cvvppa ; and so many moderns, Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to rAxjpwpa roy éévaw in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Chnist ts the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the Karouyoas is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of droxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

karourfjoat implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 


Acts vii. 4; Rangcqoey éy Kappa kaxeibev _pergxurey avrov «is THv 
yiw tavrnv: see on Lk, xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
i. 23, iv. 13; Acts vii. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the wAjpwpa 
with the Lord. 

20. dwoxaradhdgar, The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in droxafiordvat, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, EIl., Lightfoot, Soden). “Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xata\Adocey is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vil. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

ra mwdvra, defined as it is presently after by eire ra éri ris yas, 
x.7.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. “ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare droxatacrdcews wavtwy, Acts iii, 21 ; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis aiérév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airéy to the same antecedent as év airé, &’ abrod, and 
avrod after oravpoi, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for eidéxnoe, but especially if wav ro mA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the drroxarahAdéat Ta wdvra eis 
avrov would refer back to ra wdvra cis atrov... &riora. If 
éavr@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God, 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
wdyra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éaurg, 
viz. py) Aoylopevos airois 7a. TaparTwpara avréov, «.7.4., show that 
xdopos has not the wide significance of ra wdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predieated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 6 atrov «ai cis abrov ra wavra (Rom. Xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is cis used instead of the dative after (azo) 
xataAAdooewv. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. I7. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Chnst. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
*‘is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconci/ed, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” | 

If wav TO wArpwpa is the subject, and airévy be viewed as 
= Tov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from way ro mA. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of eiddxynoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, 1s the 
antecedent. But the reference of airor (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. 1. 12. 

cipyvoTronoas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara oiveow, as in Il. 19. This was inevitable, 
— “yy personal character of 6 eipyvorotnoas could not be lost 
sight o 

‘ As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. il. 15 as rovay elpiyvyy, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making o @eds the subject of etdoxyce, have so understood «ipyre- 
moyoas here “by the common participial anacoluthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

8" adrod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially 1 in so pointed a connexion with ra éri 
Ths ys and ra év rots obpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 4:' adroi is read by AC D™ K P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm, 
Eth., Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a4, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 

cite Ta ei Tis yijs, ire Ta év Tois odpavois. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage j : 
“torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 





; 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra wavra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the «rio. has 
been made subject to paraurys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this parasdrys or the delivery from the dovAcia rijs 
pOopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter ra wavra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam ? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ewrs in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of moe teed might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 1 5 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and #4. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, a/., that ra év rots otpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work wi ich was 
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tocome. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that rdvra “ continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra éwi ris yys, but the apostle adds ra é rois oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, EPA, p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here ty: 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (/ahrd. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 5221). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer's solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on eipyvoroingas. This 
is clear from his question, ra 6@ év rois otpavoits ras clpyvo- 
mwoinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus; “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, eipyvy év otpay@: and comparing this again with 
Luke i, 14, éri yns elpyvn, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion, Only two instances of «lpyvomwoeiv are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive ; the other 
from Hermes, ap. Stob. Ec. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, rére xai air? rov idiov Spdpuov ecipnvoroetraz, AS 
to the form of the compound, Anistotle uses édoroety with an 
accusative, Res. i. 1. 2, SjAov Gre ety dv attra kai ddoroey. So 
Aoyororety takes an accus., ¢.g. ovpdopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a/, It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that dwroxaradAdgat 
oe. re Ta... €ir€ Td Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Chnist. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra éy rots 
ovpavocs (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
“other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as éy Tots ovpavois P 

21-28. The Colossians are reminded that this reconaltation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on thetr holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dmwoxara\\dynre is read by B, 17 (dwoxarn\Adcnra) ; dwoxara)\\a- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) a/.; but all other 
authorities have dwoxarjANater. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dro- 
xarn\Adynre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that droxaradAayévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of droxarn\Adynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between droxarn\Adynre and droxar\Aaktev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading droxarj\Aatev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
8¢ following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. ‘The anaco- 
luthon might indieed be avoided by making tuads depend on dmroxaradAd£at ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed in 15 
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With the reading dwroxary\\dyyre it is — to regard the clause vurl 
6¢—@ardrov as parenthetical, ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second dmés repeati 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St, 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kai dpas, “and you also,” woré Gvras dmyAdotprwpévous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” ovras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dra\Aorpiéw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
drroxata\A\dooeyr, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(aAAdrpwos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfoveia rod oxdrovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(awo-), Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (droxara., 
€y$povs) to understand it subjectively, “ estranged (in mind).” 

éx8pods ti Savoia. éyGpov’s is taken passively by Meyer, 
“invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
70 ppdvynpa THs wapKos txOpa eis @cdv, Even in Rom. v. 10, ef yap 
éxOpoi ovres xaTrnAAdynuey TO Oecd, x.7.A., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éy@po/ in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara Td ebayyéAsov, and they are at 
the same time dyaryroi. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following rj d:avofa, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=dia rv dievoiav), But in 
éyOpas rH dtavoia the two notions must have the same subject 
(iuaw not being added). Besides, if so intended, Savoia would 
surely be qualified by wrorypa or the like. 77 dtavofg, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwévor r7j Savoia, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
caflapoi rH Kapdia, Matt. v. 8. 

€v Toig Epyoig Toig wornpois, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves, A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 10, 

22. vuvi 5é, “now,” se. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment.” ‘The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, iii. s; Rom. v. 11, V 

Xi 39, 31) xvi. 26 2 Tim. i, 105 1 Pet i, 104 i, ro, 2 We have 
the aorist similarly 


év 70 odpart Tis ds adroé, év pointi oo ht ae 
ert The addition of ining avrov, “co 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Bany; 
al., suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. thers, as Bengel, 
os eg tfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the ysical and the spiritual cia, .e. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted ris capxés 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év ro oapare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in que 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propte: 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Mare. vy. 19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a capa rijs capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation eo 0 Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 81a row 
@avdérov expresses the manner in which the reconcilistion was 


After Gavdrov, abrod is added in RAP ai., Po a 


Tapacrijcat dpas. With the reading aroxa ew this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cia XL. 2, Tppocdpyy 
ipas evi avopl, rapevov dyviv wapacrijca TO ae Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 24, 6 éyetpas 
viv Kipioy “Inootv rat tas ov "Inood ep Kai mapaorjoe ov 
dpiv, As this rapaorijeat is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no room for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading droxarm\Adynre two constractions are possible, 
First, it may be taken as dependent on etdécyoer, vuvi 8€—Oavdrov 
—e parenthetical (Lightfoot), This makes the sentence rather 

ved. Or, secondly, the subject of wapacrjjoa and that of 
dzroxar, may be the same, Viz. ies, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 13, wapacricare éavrovs 7H Ged ; 2 Tim. i. 15, . 
geavrov Séxiov mapacrica rG Os. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the wate being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards rapacrjoa here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
aylovs ai djepovs May seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (€&eAéfaro jas) elvas quis ayiovs Kal 
dpeous Karevarriov avrov; id, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb rapacrjvat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
orjoa Katevwtoy THs Od€ys aiTod ayapovs, dveyxArjrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, wapacrjcat being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxi. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
in the N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevurrtoy abrov 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. et ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. 11. 2. 

émpévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of éripeveww, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xlil. 43 the genuine reading is moo pévety.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if éryevew were stronger than pevew (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim, ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xviii, 20, ix. 43, xxviii, 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality, 

Ti tioret, £.¢, tpi, referring to i. 4. 

TeBenediwpévor Kai éSpato, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
édpaios occurs also in 1 Cor. vil. 37, Os 6¢ €oryxev &y TH Kapdia abrod 
é3paios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpaion yiverOe, dueraxivyror. 

3) peTaxwvoUpevos expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of «y implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 1a). 

dmd tis €Amidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

tod edayyeAfou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. » éAzis ris kAnoews, Eph. i. 18, iv, 4. 

od ixodcate, x.7.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preach d the apostl Som If minister 

mt it. ite rai Hye pane have ban Se ee 
TOUTO € LomLrToY our eA, » 6 aut ov 


i hourdv wavrayod ¢Sonévou, xal rife olxou 
» Ktioe, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creators,” : e, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 


xriots has the article), Knpigare TO ebayyéAov racy TH KTice, In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and i Seer t a ve 
The expression 1s pro not to regarded as 
bolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done srivoas the Gables ...» bade 
be dene ” (Moule). 


After rdop, rj is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
m* ABC D*G 17, etc. 

of éyevépyy éyd Mavdos Sidkovos. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 

in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 
Mh Sidxavos, x* P read xjpvE cai drécroAos. A combines 
24-29. The apostle’s own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from Jormer ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. Jt is his mission to make this 


known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. 


This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 
24. viv xalpw. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 

Liicke), which would require ofv, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist” (Eadie), 
His active service as duixovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: “‘ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God's mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
In text. 


&: is prefixed to yfv in D* G, Vulg. a/. (AV). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 

tion of the first syllable of 8idxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 

link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil, i. 18, év rovr@ xalpw: Rom, v, 3, xavywpeba 
& rais HS 


er wajuaow, wov is added in Text. Rec. with 8° and many cursives, 
Syr- Pah. Arm. Eth. a/. 


imép ipdy, to be connected with wafyyacw, His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before ixép ipar, trois rathjpaow being = ols rdoyw. 

dvravamhypo. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvamAnpoiv is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépnya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii. 30. apooava- 
mAnpoww also occurs twice with torépypa, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvarAypow by the addition of dyrt- is disputed. 
dvr. in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovréotiw, ‘Avri deomorou Kai 
didacxdAov 6 dovAos eye, x.t.A.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dvrtAéyw, dvruxeias, or in correspondence, in 
turn, aS avrTiperpéw, dvrixaAéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvytiAapBavopna, etc. 
Here the dyr:- has been understood by some as referring to 
éuvaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torépnpya, “ dvti torepyaros succedit dvarAjpwpa,” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives avr. of any meaning, for dvaxAnpoty alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
mAnpow is used of one who “alterius torépyya de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an opposite 
guarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass, xliv. 48, tv’ doov . . . évédet, rovro éx THs 
Tapa tov dAAwy cuvredcias dvravarAypwhy. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvarAnpowr is used with tordépypa, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravewA. than in 
dvar,. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), rovrwv trav cuppwpiav éxdorny 
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Biehety KeAevw wévre pépn xara Sddexa dybpas, dvravards 

mpos Tov edropwrarov del trois dwopwrdrovus, the idea is t the 

poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 

~ prota gs It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
e dvtt-, 

Similarly the substantive dvravarArjpwets in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
cal yp iis dnd rig viv copiiran ererads exis opp, 

ovK émidnAos airbnoe Sua THV dvravarhypwow, 1.¢. ON account of 
the counter-supply, 7.¢. the supply which “meets ” the. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dyrava- 
wAnpS is more unassuming than dvawypa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

7a dorepjpara, The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there i is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess, iii, 10, 74 torepypara rijs micrews buoy, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

Tay OAipew tou Xpierod, By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be, Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones Pre salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (e.g. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as safisfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no iorépypa, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in Amd, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense @Aius would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ's 
sufferings, In the aa point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). | 

Tt is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyya, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvtavarAnp®, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvawAnp@ itself: Matt. xi. 14, dvarAnpotrat 
abrois %) mpopyre(a, x.7.A.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvawAnpay tov Tomo 
rou iduirov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povor dort TpovavarAnpovca Ta 
berepypata Tov dyiwy, a\Na Kal Tepiooevovea, «,.t.A, Compare 
also the present of wAnpotv, Gal. v. 145 Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, ~ — cae > “He really felt them.” So 
A tine on Ps. says 0 Christ, ui us est in ite 
ne et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipeia” And Gane 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, ““ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“ His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. . It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 


sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St, Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ, 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to the apostle’s own afflictions ; and to this interpretation 
the are naturally led, first, by the word @Adus, which is 
never used of Christ's sufferings, but often of the apostle’s; and, 
secondly, by the defining words é rj capxi pov, which are best 
connected with raw @Aijfewv, For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
mwAnp® ty capxi pov, It is said, indeed, that the words are 

het for the sake of the antithesis to rot owparos avrod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 6A. tod Xp., 
connects év tj) 0, jsov with the verb, On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with @A. rot Xp., connects both with the follow- 

ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” | 
That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
nih other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 

of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, repurmevea 
narra rod Xpiorod eis jpas, In Phil. tii. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia Tov rabnparov avrou ruppoppopevos To Gavary 
adrod. Again, 2 hye iv. 10, wdvrore Tiv vexpwow tov Invov & Tw 
Twpare wepipéepovT 
The form of parewio, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ's afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret : Xpurros tov imép Tips exxAneias Kare 
béaro @dvarov ... Kat Ta ddXa 6 doa vrewewe, Kal o Helos dméarohos 
aoavtus itp abris tréoty Ta roixiAa rabyjpara. Compare Matt, 
XX. 23, TO pay worypidy pov rierbe, 

imép Tod owparos adrod. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably sneeated by the mention of odpé. w7ép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of” ; cf. ver. 7. 

6 €oTw i éxxkynola. The antithesis of oopa and odpé rendered 

necessary this explanation of the words cdparos airot. Besides, 
at was required by the following éyevdynv didxovos, 
6 écrw has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éoTw 
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(1 Tim. iii. 15, év ofxp @eod . . . pris éoriv exxAyoia). The former 
is equivalent to sd es?; the latter to “and such is,” 

25. is ¢yevéunv Bidkovos resumes the of eye, dudx, of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kata tiv olkovonfay, “According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oix. cf. Eph. 1. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an olxovdémos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, olxovopiay weriotevpat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovojot, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is olkos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. iii. 15. Chrysostom, a/, take olx. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ty do6ciray pot. 

eis dpuas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAypooar. But compare Eph. iil. 2, ry 
oixovopiav THs ydptros TOU Ocod rys SoGeions poor cis tas: and Rom. 
xv, 16, THY xapw ti Sbofdicdy pot trd rod Weod cis TO dvai pe 
Aarovpyov Xpucrov cis Ta €Ov7. 

mAnpdca, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ri 
508, x.r.4. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
MOTE pe « « « peypi Tov TAAvpixot werAnpwxévat To ebayyé\uoy Tov 
Xpurrov. 6 Adyos tov @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere : 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “word of 
God.” This is suggested by dofciody pot cis tas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. vii. rr. 

26. 74 puorypiov, Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcov, 
ver. 285; weuvypat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayilecfat in 
Eph. i 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pavorjpiov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. 1. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii, 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. rr ; Luke viii. 
10. As to pewinpar, although the verb may have originally 
pas from ah ae St. step taire - already in use in 
sense In W employs it; iphron, i. 4, xvBepyar 
punPiroua, For réA\aos, see on ver. ai? 
hancsexit 2 sae Ng doy NT” Co ot Sa 
c cs of a p in the 
prornplov xpdvos alwviows ceorynpévor, terpsbore 8 on 
tév aidvey, used in 1 Cor. ii, 7 of God’s purpose, could cs) 
have been said of its concealment. dz0 trav aldwuw, eae Gro 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So da alii, Acts ili, 21, xv. 
18. An aidy includes many yeveal; compare Eph. iii. 2r. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the 
is not without point here ; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. épavepoy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the @avépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

toig dyioug adro; ze. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. ili. 5. 
Cod. G even adds droordAots (and F, of course, agrees). 

ols, “quippe quibus.” 7 dare 6 @eds. It was God's free 
choice, so that the ywwpifev was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. one mi 

ti 13 mhoiros Tijs Sééns. mpare Rom. ix. 2 yrapion 
tov wotrov ris S6£ys avrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. <6 hel joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” mAodros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace, 

Séfa is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor ot 
prornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the d6fa rob 
puornpiov that it is said that it has shown itself i in rich measure, 
It is the glorious manifestation of God's dealings contained in this 
pvoripov, “magnilo uus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. cuaee ttre kal oyxov éréOyxev dd odds Siabérews, 
émiraceas (yrav érerdcewv, Chrys, The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év trois €veowv. It was amongst these especially that this 
mottos Was displayed ; paiverat év érépows, ToAAG Oe wAdov ey 
TOUTOLS uy woAA) Tov pvornpiov ddga, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph. 1. 18. 

6 éarw Xpiordg dv Syiv. The antecedent may be either 
pueryptov or wAotros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors : “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is év tiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural, 
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Mvorypwov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), TO 
wAobros rijs 86£ys being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with so iii. 6, = the pLverypioy Tov 
Xpirrod is defined as «lvar ra eOvy cvyxAnpovdpa, «.r.A. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 écrw, 
x.7.A., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the »veryjpiov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pevorypiov begun in ver. 26, év tpiv. The parallelism with é rots 
€@veow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 éAdmis tis B6€s. This dofys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
ptm Ni to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
glory!” 

ti 70 mhoiros is read by ABD KL (16 mAodros without ri, G), 
while ® CP have the masc. ris o wh. 

6 éorw is read by ABGP 17 47 67’, probably Lat. Vulg, 
(quod est); os eorw by & c D KL and most, Chrys, Theodoret, a7. 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpurds. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
wAovros OF pvoTyptov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xptoros év wey. 

28. dv ijpeis narayyé\Aoper. “And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
.é. not Xpurrdv only, but Xp, év tyiv. pets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular, 

vouleroUrres . . . kal SiBdoxovres . . . “ admonishing . 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravocire kal murtevere Of the gospel message. vovfecria pév emi 
THs mpatews, Sbackadia 62 éxi doyparur. 

mdvra dv@pwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ri rege TavrTa. 
dvOpwrov ; vai, pyot, todro grovdd{oper, ef b& i) yévqrat, obdiy mpds 
mpas, Theophylact. 

év mdoy copia, 1.¢. pera maons copias nai cvvéoews, Chrys. al, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 








the N.T. the object of ddcxew is put in the accusative, not in 
dative with év, “4 
There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii, 1-16, for there is” 
a @cod copia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. ii. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, THS Xaperos abrod Hs 
érepiocevo cis Hits ev wdoy copia. Compare ver. 9 and iil. 16. 
iva tapaoT}owper, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
eerie not as a sacrifice. 
téhecov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as a sseredie to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same | 
technical sense of réA«os as applied to persons does not Peter 
sufficiently made out ; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reAdovs dei reAeras TeAoipevos Tédeos dvTws pévos ytyverat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, spots: iv. 13, expt karavTycwpe «cis 
dvbpa réActov : Phil. iii. 15, dct otv réAcror, rovro dpovapev: 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, tais pect réAcor ylveoGe, Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, va ora@jre 
reco. Kal rerAnpodypévot ev wavri GeAnparc rod @eo’d. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAciov é&v Xpwrd. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 
29. eis 5, viz. to present every man, etc. 
kat koma. I not only xarayyéAAw, x.7.X., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv, 6; Apoc. ii, 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. ‘The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvl{ec#a: in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii, 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands ; t Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 
nite vos. Compare 1 Tim. iv, 10, els rodro Komeipev 
Juco. The reference here is to an inward d@ydv, as is 
shows! by the following context ; cf. iv. 12. 
kara thy évépyeav adrod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies, dv atrod xéwov xai dyova to Xpwr@g 






~ 
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dvariBels, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrov of 

the immediate context. _evepyouperay, middle, as _— 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyety, DIM 
exercere de personis, évepyciobar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; af ut Ad 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

dv Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
Koruna dywreldmevos. 

Il. 1-7. The apostle’s care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that is, the revealed 
will of God. Jt its no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto, 

1. fép. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
Korum dywritéuevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Ow yap Spas eiSévar. So x Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ob 
GéAw ipas dyvoeiv. That either phrase does not necessarily com- 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

#Aixov, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

dyéva €yw. As he was nowa prisoner this ayy can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

iwép Spov. Here, as often, the reading varies between trép 
and wepf. The former is that of SABCD"P; the latter of 
D*GKL. 

Kai Taw €v Aaodixia (sic 8X AB*C D*GK LP), 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kai dco, «.7.A., see iV. 13. Kal row év 
‘IepawoAa is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kai doo, «.7.A. xai here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whetherthis is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the Oe 
incidental references 1 in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on airér, ver. 2. 

éjdpaxav (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
iapintn abe spelling ‘With eis sates, CARR ene 


sarang be HE qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (Setxvvow | évraiba re 
édpuv ouveyios &y wveduart, Chrys.), but goes with mpécwrdy pov, 
oe to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. iva wapaxyPaow ai kapdiac adrav, “That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of mnppenidy. ase, WAGE: SOis hee 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “co 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, al. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such ‘consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxaheiy cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg,). 

avrav. We might have expected dpiv, but abray was suggested 
by the preceding éco. This 1s decisive as to the Colossians bei 
included in the éco ; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (nas) 1 in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you,” 

vupPiBacbévres. “ United, knit together,” the common i 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver 19) 
and in Eph. i iv. 16, 9.7. In the Sept. it always means to “i 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding, 


It is read by RABCD*P al, Vulg. Syr. (both). ‘The genitive cumPxf- 
paneer Se ee PTE: Aa Oe a ee Se 


éy wh i “Tn love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 
kal els expresses the object of the ovufrf,; connected by xaé, | 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 
may mAodros Tis mAnpodopias THs cuvécews. “ All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” “Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for wAypodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5; 
Heb, vi. 11, x. 22). “ Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. i. 5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveows cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAovros 
expresses a quantitative, +Aypodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

cis éwiyywow, x.t.A., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
cis, SO that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the wiveots is to be exercised. +9r7 however, connect this with 
rapaxAnOaaw, on the ground that wots implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the ovpPif. x7.A. “7 éxiyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. 1. 17. 

Tod Gcod Xpiorod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpirot in apposition to @eoi, 
(4) Xpurrod dependent on @eoi, (c) Xpurrod in apposition to 
pvornpiov, The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (EIl.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rov @eov, Xpwrov, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eés and Xpurrds, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eés could be 
ge rap of Xpurrds, but that Xpurrds could be predicated of 

@eos, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
baal if we point rod @eot Xpwrroi, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @eot by the addition Xpuoroi, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. 6 eds 
marip is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, raryjp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, waryp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
pvortnpiou supplied before Xpirrot, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpiroi is in apposition to 
puornpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely, As pvorypcov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor, ui. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “ Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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Lightfoot’s interpretation of ¢v @, for in Eph. iv. 15 a 
might have been placed after Xpurds without ipating a 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the vor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. he see ee 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
0 Ocos Kai rarip Incot Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 0 @eds 

rod Kuptov jai "Inrod Xpurrov. This construction is 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpwrod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this peurrpuoy could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypiov revealed.” ‘This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rot @cot (omitting Xpwrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) ro? Geo’. Without any addition D*® P 67** zr 8o 116. 

by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alora. 

(2) rod Geoi Xporod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De Trin, ix. 62, “in 
oom) Adopted by Lachmann, Tr adding, “‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). J ’ Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Oeoi ; 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZA. p, 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. ‘Soden. 

(3) rod Geod, 8 dorw Xpwris. D* “Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
ne ee So Augustine, De 7rim. xiii. 24, “‘ Dei quod est Christus 


a) ro Geo) warpds (add rol, AC 4) Xpwroi, R* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd, 
Amiat. Fuld. f, Boh. (add 'Ineo0, Lagarde). 

(5) ro? Geo cal warpds roi Xpurrod, R° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Synac. 

(6) rod Geo warpds xal rod Xpwrod, 47 73, Syt-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 


ro @eod cal cal rod o0 (Rec. Text), D?KL most 
(7) “Har. (tent) anes ( ) 
es are— 


(8) rod Geoi xal Xporrod, Cyril. Thes. p. 287. 

(9) rob Geod éy Xporg, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with rod before é, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo,” roi) Xpurrod is given by Tisch, 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, “sed non satis a 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). t it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the sim eendting (0) = (e apf ienged agin 
ferred by the critics above named, at Satya the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, erg pm y to have from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Soyer thinks Guat tea 
— oe have involved some tic altys which (4) does not. 

short reading, ro @eo0 (1), would account for the others, but the 
sitonaition of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


3. évg. The antecedent is probably pvornpiov, not Xpirroi, 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of drdxpudor, which corresponds to pvoryptoy. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the @ to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to pvor, the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dméxpvdo, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” droxexpuppévo they are 
“hidden, laid up,” droxpudo; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, daoxpypo. is not to be construed with <«leiv as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eloiv. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
dardpunios would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light. 
foot, v. Soden, al. )s “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
ie. “hiddenly,” ore wap avrod det wdvra airciv. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deu 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpo/ in 
Isa. xlv. 3, dow cor Onoavpovs oKxorevovs droxpigous: also 1 Macc. 
i. 23, €AaBe rovs Onoavpovs Tovs dxroxpvpovs. On the Gnostic use of 


the 0 ee ee want ae note.! 
1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46+ ei 
reveals ll he teases ofthat which is hidden’ 
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, . is also, VWOLS pp" ies chiefly 
to the apy ion of truths, eradds th » ee | 










4. robro déyw. In this expression rotro 
Sines, bet.w0h fe ik values G0 sek pean cf, | Joon 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows are 
Gncdndes if. indeed, the refarenes chien mot eens SaaRaeean dacs 
PR ie sone ty * A* (apparently) B, but added Pca oKLP ‘Py 
or aT cahes eottotition Weise considers oe : 
Tva pySels. Son* ABCD Pal. ba uf ns, X°KL, most MSS. 


ay tory bathe In N.T. a ee ee requent i n 


Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Pheash p. ie ae 
re xal elxdor); the verb mfavoAoyeiv in Arist, Zth. Lay 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a, In classical writers the sense is only tha t of 
probable peng. as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Asyous Oa vparios mBavovs, and 7 kapha aa rt 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zpic?. i. 8. 7. - 
Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, otx év weiBois codias Aéyors, 
GN’ év dwodeife mveiparos, mBavooyia expresses the sut eel 
evap of persuasion, = personal influence; wapaAoy, the objective, 
the appearance of logi ~ 
5. ef yap Kal. The raf after «does not bel to the 1 
clause introduced by «i, but emphasises the immedi: re ‘ 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv, 16, xi. 6. Bs 
gapxt dimes. It has been inferred from this that St. P ai 
had been at Colossae; but without reason. The same exp: sean A 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3 ; but this proves nothing, ydp, 
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a\dd introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. tT mveipars, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as ; Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis i is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
driv TG gopati, mapwy 8 TG mvevpart. 

vv dpiv, Stronger than éy iuiv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xalpwy xat BXérwr. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if yafpwy meant 
‘rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

ipav tiv tdfw. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rdés as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the ragts only as belonging to them. 

v tdgw nai ro orepdwua. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofaras, Lightfoot, Soden, a/., to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul's ‘enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “ solid 
front, close phalanx” ; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” rags is 
frequently used of military array, é.g. Xen. Anad. i. 2. 18, Botea 
Ti Aapmrpéoryra Kai ri rakey Tov OTparevparos earparer : Plut, Vit. 
Pyrrh. 16, xaTwaw tagw Te Kal pudaxas x kai Kéopov avray Kat TO 
oxXHpe THs oTparoredeias éGavpare, oTEpeupia is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xviii. 2; Gen. i. 6, ad. 1 Macc. 1x. 14 1S uoted in support of 
the military sense, lBev 5 "Iovdas ort sat 3 Kal TO oTepéwpa 

ris wapepPohijs év ois Sefiors. 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. agus 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, ¢.g. 
Demosth. p, 200, 4, Tavryvy tiw rdéw aipetofar tis mokireias. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, rafews . . . Kal xédopov 
ruxoiea olxia, St. Paul has it again, : Cor. xiv. 40, mdyra... 
xara tdfw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be dragia, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked drdxtws, and he reminds them drt otx #raxrj- 
capev év wp (2 Thess. 1 iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With crepéwpa ris miorews compare Acts XVI. 5, éorepeoivro TH 
more, and 1 Pet. v, 9, @ dytioryre orepeot TH miota. It is most 
natural to take the word here as=the firm structure of your faith, 
#e. the solidity of your faith. ére TOAAG cuvayayav ovyKohAnoas 


TuKvas Kal dduoracTins, TOTE TTEpewpa yiveras, Chrys. 
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substantially, sound i in thie faith, sax it is — to ot serve 


how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to comn end what 


for orepéwpa. “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Jo#. 98). 
Bp sine siaecntastes - <a ee recived tg, ey 

6. ds ody mapehdBere. en, ye from 

your teachers ” = xa6ins gudBere dard “Exadpa, i. 7 ; xabis e0cbayOnre, 

Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, xabas mapehdBere rap jpoy re 
i A 1 Cor, xv, 1, 2, xi. 23; Gal, 1. 9, 12; Phil. iv. 
— Kat mapedd Bere). + 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 

they received “Christ Aimse/f, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of wapahapPdvev or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the es 
walk (xafis Edda Ayre, kara Tiv wapadocw Tav dvOp.). 

Tov Xpiordv “Inoodv toy Kipiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xpurrds "Incois, this 1s naturally divided into Tov Peete 
and ‘Inooiv rév Kuptov, so that rov Xp, is the immediate of 
mapa, This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpeerés in this 
Epistle, mee by the designation of the object of the Christiz 

6 Xpwrds in Phil. i, 15, 17. Further, it will 2 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion - 
of "Inrots or of Kvpwos that is prominent, but that of Xpuorrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” 

"Incotv tov Kijpuov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Pree oe 
20,21. The position of roy Kvpuoy after “Iycotv (instead of 
usual rdv Kipioy ‘Inoovv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. > | 
év ait® mepimareire. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras ddo0vs pov év Xpurr@, 1 Cor. iv. 175 
lavras év Xpucra, Rom. VL. 11, etc. 

7. éppLwpdvor kai eroxoSopodpevor. The propriety of the tenet 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent con 
tion of weperareiv wv air@, is expressed by the perfect ; the cor nus 
development which is always advancing, by the present. ‘The ieee 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied ee 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor ; ; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
mepirarere, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év aira@ w. very isolated. 

The ére- in éroxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with &; 
besides, it is clear from wepuraretre and éppr. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using ine 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, éroixodopotyres Eavtovs D dytwra 
ipow wiore, in the derived ethical sense “ being built up.” "Tight. 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBatodpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles, 
The present gives the idea “being more and more stablished,” 

Ti wiore: is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in érotxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and rj iore: i is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. ‘There riots was that 
which needed PeBaiwors. xabws edidayfyre, “even as ye were 
taught,” z.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. 1. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” | 

meptogeiovtes €v edyapiotia, “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airp is read after repioc., then év edy. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

ty wiore without ér, BD* 17 aZ., Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. é rj 
wire, § D°K LP, most mss,, Chrys, al. év rlore, AC 67%. é» would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated év in the context. 

év airy is added after repocetorres in BD* K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm., Chrys. Alsox® D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have ér airy. The words 
are absent from &* A C 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth, The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have éy airy év e’yapiorlg. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because repesoedorres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év evxaporig, So Weiss, 

8-15. The apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
Jaith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ’s kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
pAilosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far ts it from being an advance on what they have been 





_ and Heb. iii. 12, Brérere porprore inves & roi © ; nigh. pu +2 










above all these an fee icieae oF tolaiea they speak. 
cumcision seapen g cone Crist te 


and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bdérere pi tts dpas Eora, “ Beware lest there be any 
etc. For rs with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, < py raves 
ciow of rapdocovres tyas. As it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some ‘person whom 
the apostle has or yd but does not wish to mere ompare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv Twes dyvooivres dpvotvrat. . . ovopara 
airavy .. . ov« eofé por éyypdva. The future indic. fra. indi- 
cates the reality of the ‘danger, cf. Mark xiv, 2, pirore tora 6 mu Bos 


before éora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such eas 
as I have thus commended.” Persons: 


This order, duis Eoras, is that of BCK LP; but § AD have foros Opa, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


8 cvhaywyav. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii, 22) with ofxov in the Cae 
“plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies tiv slr 
Theophyl. rév voty. If this were the sense here, the object 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Ae?h. x. seis 6 Ti a oe 
Ovyarepa cvAaywyjoas. And this meaning corresponds 
of the analogous compounds, dovAaywyeiv, cxevaywyeiv, Reale 
yey. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that The Vulgate 
again be brought into bondage; cf Gal. v. 1. 

“decipiat” is very inadequate. 

Bd ris tAogopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by thesis 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with drat 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare Wevddrupos yracs, T Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : émediy doxe? oeyvov eva rd “ THs 
mporeinke kai kevijs drdrys, That the word hinawrdsgee was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The on 
applies the i to the religion of os Jews and the Bey Most 
perhaps for the purpose of giving ignity to them in eyes 
Gentile readers, He speaks of 7) xara Mwiojv drdocodla (De a 
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Vom. 39), 9 ) warps ptovodla (Leg. ad Cat, 23), % “Tovdaixy 
procogia Ud. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tps pirovopiar (Ant. xvill. 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevys drarys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 


kai keris Gwrdrms. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 4 prooopia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dmdry is opposed to Adyos rijs dAnOcias, i. 5, and to cogia xai 
yvaots, ll. 3. 

kata Thy tapddoow Tay dvOpdmwv. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAcywyév. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

kata Ta oTotyeia tod Kécpov. “According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xara with the following xara Xpurrovy may 
perhaps be best connected with cvAaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov Kara Xpurrdy is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
Kata clauses. 

ra orotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “ letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare radaywyds in Gal. Then tod xoopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, @/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as= “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii, 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed ra capxud, 
Hence, ii. 20, wrovyeia rod xdopou and xécpos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous, 


An entirely different ope rg has been ad by several recent 
commentators. According to this, ra crovyeia rod xécpov are the 


elemental spirits, According to J Jewish Wasa, ‘not cally went’ stars 





Fiero 4 ys Lien ouich Allows Gee a uae oth, onl ane 
Piane eS ee Ritschl defends this 

in th (Aechéfertigung u. 
ii, p. 252) alle sin limite e meaning to the angels of the la 
Spi a ‘ion ‘anton. menace volt Zweite | : P 
Brief udas, i855 (203 &.). se See ree . Levi, & 4, 8 


: = em kof the | up of grocyeta. This view is ve 

| the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer's | ommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.* 


9. on év abr Katouet wav Td wAyjpwna. See 1. 193 and on 
wArjpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. - $238 

THs Gedrntos, “of the Godhead,” te. of the Divine nature, 
Gesrys, the abstract of eds, must not be confounded with Oadrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom, i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. Odrys is found in Lucian, 
Learom. i ix., Tov pév tiva mpGrov Oey érexddow, Trois b8 ra devrepa 
Kal ra, Tpira &enov tis Geornros ; and in Plutarch, Mor. p. 415 C, 
é& 8 daypovwv 6Alyar pay Ere ypdv TOAAG Be dperijs | 
wavrdract Oedryros perérxov. ‘The daiuoves were always Octor, but a 
few became in course of time eo’. The same author, Mor. p. 857 A, 
says, racw Alyuvmriows Oadryta roAAWv Kai dixacooivyy p 


2A notion pea it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer 

SIn est. (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet, Test. i. fanny Retg 
qucis doper ra Aeyipera croxeia, ol koruoxpdropes roi xbepou rovrou, dwdry, Epes, 
kMhibwr, fidy,whdey, Sivas, x.7.X. This, however, is a very late 
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é.e,a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Gedrms. The word deitas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
vii. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deffafem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi Georyra appellant.” _ 

gwpatixds, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowpdrws as in the 
Aéyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body capa 
vis d6fns avrov, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, 7) voploys @eov ovyxexAcioba, ds év 
owpari, 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” otcw0das, Ze. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning, 

Augustine (fist. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands; and so many moderns (including Bengel 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where o@pa is contrasted with 
oxid, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “really.” 

Others, again, understanding wA7jpwpa of the Church, take 
gwpatixos to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body” (Baumgarten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. kai éoré €v aird mewAnpwpdévor, “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the rerAnpwpeévor elvas rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The rerAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the zAyjpwya, Christ is wer\npwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His zAjpwya, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpeévor, 
Compare John i. 16, é& rot wAnpapatos airov jects mwdvres 
AdBouev: Eph. iii. 9, va wAnpwhijre els way 1d rArpwpa Tod Weoi, 
also sdid. iv. 13 and i. 23. 

6s lori. So 8 ACK LP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, 2/7, But BDG 47* with d have 8 éorw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that adrq referred to r\yjpwpa, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. restrain Nar pe: placi 
to éy aérg in a parenthesis. The image, however, w be quite confused 
if the wAdjpwua were represented as the head; 4 xe@ady is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer ¢v & also to w)+jpuya, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense, Ewald, adopting 6 tere, ear ee 
coin g i, 24, 27 and ili, 17; but this would require 

at asbek appotn vores dpxijs Kal “ig bhp: He is the head of all noe 

to whose mediation the Slee teachers would tae eS ae 
they wre subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect Stet tig which is 
not given you in full compjeteness in Christ. 

ll. év & kat wepreruHOnre. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” “Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism, 

wepitopy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

&xeporoujry, “ not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1; and Eph. ii. rr, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, otdeydperor dxpoBvcria § iro THs Acyomevys meptropn év 

gapki xetporojrov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii 28; Phil. ui 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like ke the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice ; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it, 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

é&y rij dwexBdce. év specifies that in which the weperopa con- 
sisted. The substantive dréxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision, The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “was put off 
from you.” 

To gupatos THis capxds, #.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more éy ty owapxé 
(Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take o&pa in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a/.) ; but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “ buried, raised.” The expression capa rijs wapKos, 
i, 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after cudparos adds ry dwapridy, with X° D* K L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 7 

The words are absent from R* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 

Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 
éy ti) wepttopfj tod Xpiorod. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: ‘the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpurroi as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schéttgen: “ Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is dyeporoinros, 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpuorot as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, wepero7) in the sense of dréxdvers 
TOU Wwparos THS CapKos just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpurros reprréuver €v ro Bawriopate arexdiwy yas Tov 
maAdaiov Blov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
TuvTaertes avTo. 

12. cuvradpévtes abt, K.7.4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
ae The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

guvtadpévres is to be connected with weprery7fyre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


dv t@ Bawricpart, So most authorities, M*ACD* K LP, etc. But 
®° BD* FG 47 67" 71 have Barricuw, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Amf. xviii. §. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T,, it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also8); Heb. ix. 10. 
The third — , Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and “* baptismus” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. p and this is not sufficient ome ly ie a pepe ~ to his 
usage, ologically Bawricués would signify rather the act of dippi 
Sdwricpa the det as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable cn” 

é& @, viz. Barricpart, This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between owtadévres é& and owrnyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand é&y Xpworw. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év @ xai—év © xai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, éy would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect é€, or at least the 
non-local 6a; and, lastly, because as owvradévres is defined by 





— 
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év 7@ Barr., so is cwvyyépOnre by dua ris wirrews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by E 
it may be replied that Bdrricpa (Barrurpos) includes the w 
act. It is only when we take in the two 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” “or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the x 
that Bamrirpa can be identified with reperopy a 
weprrouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect owyépOyre 
with ourradevres than with Teper pajOyre ; and this is strongly 
arsaogngs by the passage in Rom. just referred to : ouveradnpev 
ir@ dui rod Bawricparos . . . Wva a worep yepOy Xpurtos . . . OUTwS 
nang jpes ev Kawdryre Cons weperarnowper, x.7.A. Further, as 
aro observes, the idea of Xpwro must be reserved for 
ovvrryepOnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(SoA Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, al.) 
ournyépOnre. Compare Gal. iii, 27, doo cis Xpurrov €Barric~ 
Oyre Xpuorrdv érevdioarbe. The Xpurrov érevovcarbat presupposes 
the dir éxdvores Tov Twparos THs. wapKos. 

Sid Tis tiotews Tis évepyeias Tod Geo. “Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, @/, understand 
asa genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after wioris, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom, ili, 22; 
Gal. i. 16, 20; Eph. iii, 12; Phil. i. 27, etc. Eph. j i. 19 is cited 

in favour of this interpretation, but xara ri évepyeiavy there is not 
to be joined to rovs murrevovras; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miotis here is specified as faith i in the resurrection, rurrevovres yap 
TH Tov cod dvvapet poo pevopiev Tijv avacracw, €veyupov Tov 
deométov Xpirrod ri dvderacww, Theodoret. miorews GAov err” 
émurreioare dri Sivarat 6 Beds éycipat, kal obrws HyépOyre, Chrys, 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

BDG 17 and most mss. have trav before vexpav ; SACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases é« vexpav is used without rar, and with no in codd. 
(In Eph. i. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix rav.) But in 
1 Thess, i. 10 » BD GL Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al, have rav, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that ray was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

eg kal duds, vexpods Gvrag ois wapamrdpac. ... dpdv. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 

kal tf dxpoBueria ris capxds Spdv. Some commentators 
understand cwapxés as a genitive of apposition, or “epexegetical,” 
‘the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
“‘exgutsita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpovs ry capxi tuav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpof. was figuratively used, and therefore wapxés also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of capé, 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpofvoria rijs 
capxdés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was asymbol. is capxds appears to be added in contrast to the 
Tepiroun dyeporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say jor, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec. Text has év before roie raparrdyacw, with x» ACDFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with 8* BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D*G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix ér to 
Tp dxpofveria also, 

auveLworoingey pas. tas is repeated for emphasis, 

So n* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read quads, conforming to the following qui. 
®°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg, Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of duds and jyuiv, 

As B reads jas here for duds, so %°LP and many others, with Vulg, 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have dir for quir, 

On cvvelworofnre, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cov”; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (éfaA. «.7.A., compared with Eph. ii, 15, and yapioc. 
with Col. ii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring ov. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eds from rod @cod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xpords from air or airor, 
the object, or from tov Xpworot. (2) xai ipas it 
necessary to eq the same subject to roomy as to 


He 





impo aedabe ese same ‘hs is said to have "raleed Eines 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
éyeiper, cvveyeipa, Lworore’, cvvlwororet, (5) Lastly, in 4 
which is so closely parallel, 4 @eds is the subject of ovveworotnee, 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the rabieet 
whatever the difficulty of ov. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. age ; er, i 

Xaptodpevos, “having forgiven.” oule ers “ forgiving, 
#.¢. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the yapi{era: must precede the 


Zaomrocin: The verb xapi<erGac properly means “to as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare i in the N.T. Luke vii. 27, 
éyapiraro Bdérew ; Acts li. 14, oovéa yapiofjvar: xxv. IT, obSels 


pe Sivara adrois yapioacba: ih, 16, xxvii. 24, Kexdpurral wor 6 eds 
mwavrTas TOUS wAéovTas peTa God. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22, 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xetpdypaor, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
raparTwpara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vil. 21, 42. 


jyiv is here the right reading, with ¥ ABSUSS and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh, Arm., Chrys. a/. 

utr is read by 8° L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiv eness, Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf. i. 10-13, iii. 3, 43 E ity 3» 13) 14, iv. 31, 32, ve 2. For the 
converse transition see Gal. 25, 26, iv. 5,6. If perpen were simul- 
taneous with curefworoiyncer, St ul must a used div here 


14. é§aheipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
evos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev, 
ll, 5; of “tears,” Rev. vil, 17, xxi. 4. It 1s used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, ¢.g, Plato, ep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 
Td Kab” tpdv yetpdypapov. “The bond that was against us.” 
pai tar properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypapyparetov, “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. “am. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sa. 
XVi. 41. 

Here the xewpéypadoyr is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the yewpoypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is To xa’ yjpéew yxetpdypador, but not judy yxetpo- 
ypadov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xetpéypador, see Eadie. 

Séypacw, “consisting in déypara, #.e. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, rov vopov tav évroAGw év déypaor, where see note on 
the meaning of dyna, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yepo- 
ypagov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypaypévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, £9. vii. p, 243 A, 6 6) waoye ra 
yeypappeva timo. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as yepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that év may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading év. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice ; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which déypact is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 caf’ ijpav xeipoypapor expressing 
at the same time what the yetpdypadov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect ré rois ééypaow xa! 
jpav x., Or TO Ka’ yaw yx. Tav doyparwr, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots déy- 
pacw with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypaow with éfadcipas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche, 

ut this is not only opposed to the use of déypa in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines ( ebayyeAixi) didacxadia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, ze, the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb Fy = 
ferGe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the éypara here, and it is 
implied that such déypzara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term deypara is used here instead of vémos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doypari{ew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doypariferte 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. 1. 1. 

& fw Swevavtiovy jpiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the ye:peypador is expressed, 
the xaf” iow only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

brrevayrios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The tré does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/,) or mitigation, as = “subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which tro in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to trevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 
i. 7, €otkact ot TovTov Tov Tpdorov A€ s trevavtia haiver Oat vy 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] A/caid, Sec. 138 C, 
EQ. To paiverOar dpa trevarriov cor doxet ta Hpovew ; AA, Tdvv pev 
our *s @ 139 B, >. Kai pn dio ye irevaytia evi mpdypare mus av 
cin, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat aird fipxevy éx rod péoou. “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The yetpoypagor, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way, aipew 
é& rot pérou OF €x jseood was a classical expression for removi 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow elvae meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, Te 
catawevderOat kai de éyOpdy ri A€yew dveAovras é« péoov; also Acts 
xvil. 33 and 2 Thess. il. 7, povoy 6 xaréywv dpre tws dv é« péoov 
hg The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 

ut only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. ‘“‘It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “ by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas... 
mwpogyAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at fipxer, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xperds. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to dwexdvedmeros by which 
it a be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 

change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
aermative pot being at dwexducdquevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i, 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
eidédxnoer being expressed, But even if 6 @eds is the subject of ebdéxnoer in 
i. 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Geds is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
etdoxety and the substantive eddoxla are so often used absolutely of God's good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God™” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate = _ gest a new subject, 
On the contrary, fpxer éx rod pévou only ex t aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelpas, No ietelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty, 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates yapid- 
pevos and ¢faX\el~as from the Cross, It inevitably suggests that the thine, 
ness and the blotting out of the yetpiypador ascribed to God are one thi 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent wor 
Y. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any ran of ae 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that é figure itself 
alpeww mpooy\doarra denotes a step beyond ¢fadelgew, so that we might 
regard the éfah. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the alpew é« roi 
péoov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the yapifer#a: ra wapa- 
awrTwpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonhwoas abrd tg oraupa, The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravpe in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Josep h. 
Bell. Jud. ti. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that” in 
Gal, iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a tAagrijpiov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be év péow.” The figure in zpocy- 
Awoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dmwexducdpevos tas dpyds nal rds €fougias, ddecypdricer, 

17 
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«th. The verb diexdierfat appears not to occur in any > 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iii. 9, as 
well as that of daéxévers in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the com 

of the action. Both drodvew and éxdvew occur in classic: authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For éxdvew in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv, 20; Luke x. 30. The midd occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii. ro, drrexduodpevos OCCUTS 

again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz., rdw yaloiiee 
dv@pwrov, It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 


First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from oe 
his éedy, he made a show,” etc, as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 5 Xpurrds to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other — hn fea 
however, they had before them a Latin coun 

found in G, viz. rijv odpxa cai ras é€ovelas. Latin of G ba 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “‘ exutus Ragen: potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he > has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit™ 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of diexé, ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, //aer. viii. Jo, 
p. 267, yoy?) éexeivn &v 73 Tepare Tpapeira, arekOucapevy TO Capa 
Kat wpooykwoaca mpds ro fiAov cal OpiapBeiocaca & aro Tas 

s, x.7.A. The Syriac Peshitto has the same in 
the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvicacOa is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of drodver Oat, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. Afor, 811 E, rpis wacav drodvd- 
pevot THY woAtrucny mpagw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable, 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/., adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras dpyds, «.7.A., as governed by dexé., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 

evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell, Similarly Lightfoot, “‘ Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb, iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“ The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death ; rq drofeobat 

Ti Ovytroryra, says Theodore, 4 nv imép THs KoUAs agcider ebepyecias, 
dreBécaro KaKetveoy (?. é. Tay GyTiKEtpLever dvvdpewv) Ti abdevreiay Trep 
éxéypyvro Kall’ Hua.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. ‘The putting 
off the old man, ch. ili. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Qued det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éfavacrdvres 5¢ kai dtepecrd 
Tas évTéyvous alTay TeptrAoKas eipapas éxdvoopea ; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the infernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
apyai and éfoveiat are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. “ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as 
wdons dpxys xai éfoveias, and it is hardly possible to 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in Tas 
dpyas «ai ras éfovcias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Teking the stisep gree ina nhs atone 
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exalted Pérson of ry oe ” It is no obec to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is I pe Tovs ayyéAous oéBew 

ba rovrwy A€yovres ded0cGax Tov vopov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dis 

all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpurrds. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting arexducduevos, «.7.A., Of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpurros. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that dsexdveduevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dredvodueOa occurs in Plato, Xep. p, 612 A ( 
by Meyer), in the sense “ nudavimus.” Nor does the fact “ory in 
iii. g the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(afpud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpyai «ai éfoveta: the infernal powers. Some of the 
objections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
déypara? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxeia ray dyyéAwv ? Meyer's explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv, 56) ; 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras dpyas, «.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
Tarys apis, *.7.A,., IN Ver, 10, Of which contrast there is no indication. 
5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” z.e. “ disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpyai xai éfovcia similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 


represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly _ 


over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
li, 19; 1 Cor. vil 5 sqq.) The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those doyuara, having in 
view the fact that the doypatifew taught in Colossae, which the 
near is combating, was ultimately a @pyoxeia tov dyyAwy 
‘18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
6 @eds or 6 Xptoros, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

Saypdrirer, A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, pai) O€Awy airiy deryparioa :1 and Lightfoot | also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, va pi) povoy 
dro Tis rou Sijwvos dararys giywou, GAA kai Beryparicovew avror, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive decyparwrpos occurs in the Rosetta inscription, The idea 
involved in deyparifev is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (rapaderyparice). 

év wmappynoia, ‘The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has wapadevyyarioat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num, xxv, 4; Isa. iv. 17; Jer, xiii. 22; Es, sav 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. dypocia, ravtwv épwvtwv, Theoph., Alford would - 
the idea of “ openness of speech,” “declaring and 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head rdons hoxis 
kat éfoucias.” “Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, nig ons, he seems to 
So Ree san Yes Woae eee Tva: is opposed to 
5 roveiv, and xi. 54, Incods oixért rappyoia weprerare év 
Trois "lovdalois GANG dwijAGev éxeidev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects éy 2 
in the sense “openly” with @piapBeicas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OpiapBedoas atrovs, airovs, masc. of the dpyai cai é&, because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyeAous. 

Gprap,Bevcas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person, Z.g, Plut. Zhes. ef Kom, 4, 
Bacreis @pripBevoe xai yyendvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 44, gives 
other examples. 

év air Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=éy Xpurd. 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év eravpg. To this Soden objects that wravpés 
in ver, 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xetpoypadov. In doing away with the xe_poypadoy God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV, 
margin. G reads év éavrw. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If atr@ refers to oravpé, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
Opt Bevoas and év aravp@ would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of tte the 
thought is very striking; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as peas 
dOpidpBevoe, But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment, 

For é& air Origen (in several places) reads év r@ fvAw. So 
also his translator (/né. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ‘riumphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur im /igno.” 

16-23. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality, The cult of angels is inculeated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this is a false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and ts derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mi odv 1s Guiig xpvérw, “* Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pydeds, 
but 7) Tus, as in ver, 8, pointing to some definite persons ; xpwéra, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 43 1 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdice: 9 ev mice. “In eating or in drinking,” Ze. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, ob yap éorw 
7 BactAcla rot @cot BpGors cai wéors, Ppdors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. Vill. 432 Cor, ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Spaua, 1 Cor, vi. 13, viii. 8, x. 3, a@4.; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Spars 1s used for “ food . (22.1 i. 210, a/.); and so 
in St. John i iv. 32; cf 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between wéers and ropa, 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9) 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. x1. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads «ai éy roca, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. ‘Tertullian, however, reads ef in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance 1s valueless. ‘The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xai not 4, because Bpaors and moots naturally belong 
together a so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xa/ is too slight, 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo6/y tov dprov %) wivy Padang, Ky 
weer fs some reget ni Reape a Eth, O Origen, a al, pri + 

h ev “in the matter of"; com 
2 Cor. eee ix. 3; pépos often denotes the dane 
especially with verbs like révar, as in Plato, <y 1. at & 
dperis Kai codlas ridys péper tiv docxiav, Chrys, and 
take it chy in the sense “ part,” ot yap 67 <a KaTelyov bbrieas 
mporepa, hrys. 

éoprijs 4 rian 7) caBBdrwr. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. 

vd Para, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
Po} a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Ax iii, 10. 1, ¢Bdopyy 

pépay Hrs od BPara xadetrat; also ib, i. 1, 1. Compare Hor. Saé, 
‘ 9. rgnbs: “hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

B G have the spelling veouyvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & éorw ond Tov peddévrwr, Td 5@ cpa Xpiorod. oxed does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be oxcaypapia or oxicypadyye, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of c@pa, A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture, It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. cpa accordingly retains its proper signification 
“body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
Ta pev fnra trav xpnopiv onds twas doravel copdrov elvat: O 
to Ta theorira dAnGeia mpdypara. Josephus, Bell. Jae IL. 2. 5, 
oxiay alryoduevos BacXclas, is nprarev éavTo 70 copa, Compare 
also Heb, x. 1, oxtay exer 6 vouos Tar poddevrev dyabiay, ot 
avTyy tiv «ikova Tov mpayparwv: 1, Vill. 5, oxia AaTpevovet Tar 
érovpaviwy, The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes defore the substance (7) oxida 
mpotpéxet TOV owparos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. ‘Theodoret presses the figure still further: mpo- 
AapBaver 7 1) OKLa TO ropa dvi xovTos Tov guwrds: ws cvat oxiay pey 
TOY VOjLOV Tapa dé riyv xapuv, has bé rov deorworny Xpworov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éort so far as to infer that ra 
péddovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
caw? diabyxy (rather Ta THs Kawys Stabyxys), but belong “ wholly” 
to the aidy péAAwy, The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (afud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur r# sud nafurd, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer's interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if 7% péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the ox:a would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance, 

V. Soden regards copa as denoting ra péAAorra in their con- 
crete organisation, z.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

tod Xpiorod, #.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
x* AC P17 a/, Oec.; omitted in x° DG K L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of péy ob 
Touro oricovot" 70 be gwpa, Xpurrov, 7 be dAnOela éxi Xpurrow 
yeyorev” ot 88 To 6@ otpa Xpurrov pndeis tpas xataSpaBevera, 
rovreotiv, érnpeatérw, So Augustine, ZY. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion ts also supported by ABP 
(apparently & also) a/, Eth. 

18. Mndeis Gas xataBpafevérw. KxatafpaSe'ew is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. Affd. 
p. 544 (not : as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 

ut Talryv THV airiay érurrdpeba 2rpatuva tb Mediov nataSpaBeu- 
Geta cai mapa wdavra Ta Sikaa atyswherta, Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to driia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //. A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde & pvbixds Bordpews ira dpover ra warpi, dAAa xaraBpaBeie 
airév, ws dacw of wadauoi, tov duvotxod Oeopot mpobguevos To 
dixacov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words as ¢acww of waAaoi, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb Bpafever, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBeis or umpire,” awarding the prize, BpaBetov (1 Cor, ix. 24 ; 
Phil. ii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide. ” For instance, Isocr. Areop. p. 144 B, év rq KAnpooe TH 

Tiyxyv BpaBeicey, The same writer, ///. c. 29, uses ra wapd 
lence) BpaBevépeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O/ p. 36, 7, 7a tov d\Awv dixava BpaBetvaw is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, TI, 
of the unequal egg of rich and poor, todrov Tov 7 tpi 
tadra BpaBevévrwv. Josephus, Ans. ix. 1. 1, has: hy ec 
pendevos otTws ws Tov UV mpovooupévous Kpivew Tots dyAog 
BpaBeviev 5¢ dract ro Toov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5s as el kai woA€nov 
poras Bpaeve rd Geiov. Compare also Col. ii, 15, 9 elpyy Tov 
Xpurtod BpaBevérw & tais xapdias tpiv, In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBeiev, xara8p, would mean “to decide or gi 
judgment against”; and it is so interpreted by Photius (¢f. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xataxpeweérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of xataxpwérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otium Norvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, — adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque t quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi” ; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevew, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (af, Suicer) says: xaraBpaBevew tore ro 
pay viKjoavra agiovv Tov ApaBeiov, GAN érépw dddvac airo, This | 
implies that 6 xaraBpaBeiwy is the judge. ie Suidas? words are: To 
ddAov dywviLopévov dAAov otehavovcba heya oO a dméaTtohas KaTa- 
BpaBeverOa. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@é\wv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his,” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would Impey 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” se. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of @é\wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
Bpafetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Oday ev tamewodhpoodvy, These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "3 yon, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean 6éAew, but ebdoxeiv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xViil. 22; 2 Sam, 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi 1, cxlvii. 10), 
In x Chron. xxviii, 4, the same words occur as a 
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of "2 Ay". Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZ. Pafr. Asher 
1, éav obv % Wuyi) GAp ev Kadd, 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, 6éAcv é is not found. 
The expression #eAyras vonov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc, that is in 
question, 

Alford connects 6éAwv with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. in. 5, Aav@ave: yap avrovs tovro 
GéXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, GéAovew tpas cataBpaBevew dca tarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect #éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xaraSpafeiey, So Theodoret: rotro rolvw owe 
BovAevov éexcivor yiverOal, raravodpocivy dnbev Kexpnuévoe (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses @éAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, a/. It also corresponds well with 
éJehobpynoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to @éAwy, but connects it with 
éuPareiww. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 0Aywyr, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad foc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éAéwv, suggested by Toup (mend. in Suidam, 
li. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if é\@ow had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into @éAw, Hort 
conjectures éy é#eAorarewvodpocivy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of é#eAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Z/. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat fhe/odives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic shelohumilis, 
quod plenius dicitur fAe/on humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘ affectans humilitatem,’” 


= 
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év ramewwoppoodvy Kai Opnoxeia trav dyyéhwv, raz, is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iil, 12. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opyoxeta ray dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyexeéa, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 

an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aédyorres ds ati 6 Tor 
oAwy Ocds, dvecpixtos Te Kai dxardAnros, Kal mporyKe 6a Tor 
ayyedwv tiv Oeiav eipeveay TpaypareierOat, Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, as Taya Tov TOY an 
émuxadeioGar mpos Ta elpyeva peilovos OvTos THS 7, 

(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Norcan Th 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of rarevodp, agree with the following & éupaxer, 
K.T.A. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of rw vom ov iwres Kal Tous a 

avrois eloyyotvro, 6 tovTww A€yovres deddoHat Tov vopov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels : Kal péexpt d€ rou viv eixrypia Tov dyiov MeyanA map éxetvous 
Kal Tots Gpopos doriv deity, 

& édpaxey éuBaredew or & ph édpaxer éuBaredov, euBarevew is 
properly to step or stand on (as an ¢uPdrys). So with gen. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 845, éuBaretbeav warpides. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip, 
FHerael. 875, xAxjpous § éuBareioeo $e yovds: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, tv’ 6 Baxyewras 
Atovucos éuBarcie, It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut, Woe. i. 19, 
“As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” otrws of rpotwrépw ywpotvres Tov éxtoTypav Kai 
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éximhéov éuBarevovres airais, aSvvarover Tov TéAous érupatioas : and 


so perhaps 2 Macc, ul. 30, To pey éuBarevew Kat wepl mavrw 
moverfac Adyov . . . TH THS iatopias dpyynyéery Kabynet (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground *), Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roApnpov 
éuBarevev hy dmrepwonrov pow. Nemes. De Vat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavowy éuBarever rp Gewpia, 

If we read éwpaxey the sense will be, “ dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV, marg. or “poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, “ making 
parade with.” “What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “visions.” — 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éwpaxey as well as the expressive €4fa- 
revwv, Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels, 

The Rec. Text & py éapaxey conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a Teligion of faith—whose 
very charter is paxapun oi Hy idovres kal rerucrevxdres—to blame 
aman or a teacher for & px éapaxey éuBarevew.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used ; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :-— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: S8*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Zf. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by mae thei} xe 149 ii, p. 514). 

Varicoms Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) E 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (com/. Marc. v. 19, mes “ visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation, 
in Cant. iii. 63,. “‘in his quae videt”), Also, cont, Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the tions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 752, Migne; Ambrosiaster es thus: “‘inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pscudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex N.7. ii. 62, ili. App. p. 156. 

With the negative pa: 

MSS.: CK L P and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Ann. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. /n A’om. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont, Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSs., but remarks: “‘ at Gelenius legit.” 4 uh 
édpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /n Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 

m, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, ‘John Dam, 

With o, °C D™G, 


= 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century Bewy-rhg 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative 

either form. It is open to question whether od, inserted by way of coetaaeas 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture, 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘pee widlt na in favour rad The hangs = former are: 
“"Quae nec vidit vos superare desiderat, sive it utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” Fou ot hecuoanie, **Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that coals ot tie MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not, As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine's do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
peteese, or ¢ nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS, 
w quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
Fy post), Alford, Meyer, Soden OF schtioot (but see fost), Burgon thinks 

the Rec. Text “cannot seriously be suspected of pend (Revision Revised, 


- 
‘: Pightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
a eye yan but as the neem Fe gc what he has re ie 
incongruous as to hardl possible, Suspects a corruption 
text prior to all existing authorities ; fice in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures alwpa (or dispa) cevemBaretiur, “raised aloft 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxereuSarevuw, being “ 


air z an + Tage to correct the form é&pg into aldpg, or ly, and 
the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such aco 
sani keveuBarevew does not itself occur, but xeveufareiy is not infrequent. 


It is sheng Sotarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, 4.2. ree 
KeveuBarhrarra 


Kara kevod Balvorra, 

Dr. C. Taylor (_Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveufareiwv. There is an earlier con 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz, & édpa (or 4 
éwpaxev) kevewBareiar, éwpaxer is better than édpa, and the emendation — 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. I 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to de 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks cereuSaretwr fairly certain, p- "er ) ) 


eixi ucodpevos. elxy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly,” But eixi in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. iii, 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érd@ere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt, v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to dvevvpevos. The false teachers were 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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isa sharp i irony in the contrast between rarewodpootvy and prorot- 
pevos. To O€ ° Se TH p Tamewoppoovvy évavTiov ovK eore’ THV 
pev yap éoxyrrovro, tod b& Tidou 7d wdbos axpiBos mepi€xervro, 
Theodoret. 

iwd to voos THs cvapKds adrod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vots as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of oapé Or mvevpa ; cf. Rom. i. 28, xil. 2 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. 15, and Rom. vil. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual. Compare Rev. ii, 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “ of Satan.” 

19. xai od xpatév. “And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
Kpareiy with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, xp. tiv mapddoow : 
Acts ii. 24, ob« fw Suvardy xpareioGat ai’rov tr’ airod: iii. 11, 
Kpatoivros 6¢ atrod rév Térpov xai “Iwdvvqv: 2 Thess. ii, 15; Rev. 
il. 1, 13, 14, 15, 25, ill. 11, vil. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize”; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

Thw nepadyy, €€ of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 

on that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpuwrroi is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards ob 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpucrov. 

éf is causal, “ from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the ov xparay, x.7.., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

Sid Tay dbadv kai cuvddopwr. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvder~os means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be sepmasts 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyouperor Kal a) ee tae Eph. iv. 16, 
cuvappodoyoupevov Kat ovpftBalopevov ere, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the casts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émtxop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. ii 5; 2 Pet. i 5, 11. 
é indicates rather direction than intensity. éreyop. seems to be 
the function of the agai, cvp Arf. of the ovvderpo, For the passive 
of émxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, woAAais repeals 
xexopyynpevos. Arist. Fol. iv. 1, o@pa xddAdora rai 
Kexopnynpevov. 

ager thy adéyow, cognate accusative; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the atgyous as rod @eov, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. ili. 6, 
6 @eds yigaver. In Eph. iv. 16 also « growth ” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ro capa itself which ryv abfyow rod 
wuparos totetrat eis olkodoury €avrou év ayarry. remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. “The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
=~ one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 

“the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
honeres that the apostle is speaking of supply sad’ binding binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation ‘ileal we adopt 
Meyer's view of dai (see on Eph. ))- Theophylact also remarks ; 
dro THs Kehadns raca alcOyots Kai Taca Kivycu. 

20. ei dweOdvere ody Xpuro. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
OU. II, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dd Tv cToLyelwy Too Koo po U. drobynarKey dé occurs 
in the N.T. The dative is geo Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. r9. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

Ti ws Lovres évy xéopw, not merely as being i in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii, 3. To live in the world would be clva: éy rj capxt, 

Boyp warileate. Probably best taken with RV. as middle, 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” ‘The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb doyparifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers, In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


ofr of the Rec, Text has little support, of uncials only %* and ®% 
T@ before Xprory scarcely any, 


21. “ph dbp pode yedog pnde Olyps.” Examples of the &dy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” dreo@at is stronger 
than 6ryydvew, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, ) trav Cawv ady 
Kpiotg €ori Kai avriAnyus tov Ovyyavorros. Compare Xen. Cyrof. 
i, 3. 5) OTt of, hdvat, opa, dray pev Tod dprov ayy, eis ovdey TH 
xeipa arowpevor, Grav 6€ Trovrwv tiwds Oiyys eiOis droxabaipe tiv 
xeipa eis Ta yetpopaxrpa. In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii. 3, qaro 
airod 6 "Inoois: i, 15, THs Xetpdos avrAs: John xx. 17, px) pov axrov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vil. 1, yuvacxds pi) drrecfar: 2 Cor. 
vi. 17, dxa@dprov jay darrerGe. Gvyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi, 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV,, following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “ tangere” for arrec#a, and “ con- 
trectare” for @cyety. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), “‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given, The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands, 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs ; for example, for ayy (-yuvaixds), which others 
have supplied to 6s. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in r Tim. iv. 3, «wAvdévroy 
yapeiv ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely, Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own, In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Apist. cxix., li, p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
interpretations which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 

I 
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22, (& tor. wdvra eis pOopdv ri dwoxphoe.) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For efvac eis compare Acts viii. 20, ein eis dwwAciay: 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
yeyernpeva ... eis dAwow Kai POopavy. POopa has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; dwéxpyois meaning “using up,” 
“‘consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, ¢is 
adedpwva éxBddXerat: sO much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 26. vill. 8, where the principle is expressed, ‘‘ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
SayS: ov oKoTEiTE ws povimov TovTwY oidéy: eis KOMpOY yap aravTa 
peraBdAderat: and Oecumenius: POopa yap, pyotv, twroxeras dv rg 
ddedpare. 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of 4 is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which dcypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a2 For this 
sense of POopa, sce Gal. vi. 8. But dréxpyous never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple yxpyots be suitable in the sense of “ observance,” rypyots. 
Moreover, the addition 77 droxpyoe would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: ‘‘omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara ra évrdApata, x.r.A. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; “scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of amoxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Td évrd\pata xat Si8acxadias tév dvOpdrev. To be 
connected with wv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These ddypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. diacxadias is a term of wider application than éraA- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, argv 8 o€Bovtal pe, didacKovres évtdA- 
para avOpwrav Kat dudacxadias, Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. drvd dori Adyor per Exovra godiag. arwa=“ which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éoruw 
seems to forbid our separating it from ¢€yovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ot« éy ty. Bengel connects it with 
mpos tAnopovyy, K.T.A, 

éom éxovra is not quite the same as ¢ye; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, ob8é Adyov ro mpayp' eyov éori, 

Adyor gopiag= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Aoyor exe, compare Plato, Zprnomis, p. 987 B, 6 ev yap éwodopos 
éxmepos te dw airos 'Adpodirys elvat oyedov dye Aoyor;: Herod. v. 66, 
KAeodevys . . . dorep dy Aryov xa rH wubiny avarcioat, 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on Aocodia, ver. 8. The addition of wé suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 6€ appears to: 
be replaced by the negative characteristic ot« évy rip, «.7.A. which,, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed! 
to Asyor codias, but to év éfeAoGp, x.7.A, ‘This use of wév without: 
the d¢ clause following is frequent. See Jelf,§ 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e.. 

év €Beho8pynoxeia. éy indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive €@cAofpycxeia is not found elsewhere (except. 
in eccles. writers), but the verb é@«Ao6pyexeiv is explained by Suidas,. 
id(w GeAnpart a€Beav 7d doxotv, Epiphanius explains the name of the: 
Pharisees : 6a ro ddbwpwrpevous elvat abrovs ard toy GAAwy bia THY 
éOeXoTwepurcoOpynoKeiay rap airois vevonerpérny (/Zaer.i. 16). Similar: 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é6eAodovAcia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); @eAorpofevos, Thuc. iii. 70. 2, where: 
the Schol. explains: dg’ éavrot yevoyevos wai py KeAevobels, x.7.A.. 
The meaning of é@eAo#p. is therefore clear; it is “ self-imposed 
worship.” 

kai Tamewoppocury, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é6«\o. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

Kai dpedia caparos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dpeadia occurs in the definition of éAcev@epia in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, ddedia & ypyoe nai é&v xryove ovcias, The 
verb ddewdeiv Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43; dd. cwpdrow in Lys. Or. 
Fan. 25; cf. ddedas éxypavro rois lilo ocopacw els ti Kou 
awrnpiav, Diod. Sic. xiii, 60, A frequent Latin rendering here 
was ‘“‘vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z/, 149). 


—— 
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After ra rod vobs is added in G de fg Vulg. Syr-Harel., Hil. ad, 
cal before dgeidig is omitted by B m (hati 


n transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should pre 

be omitted, dg@e:dig beiny then taken as an instrumental dative, 

dgdevdia is the spelling in §B*C DGL and most mss, 


obx €v Tif Twi mpds mAncporhy capxds. These words are among 
the most difficult i in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év ti7 tue of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding ddedig. ocparos), and rAyop. ris o. of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn, a Lapide, Calvin, Ses Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus; “ Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
mAnopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word padrAov rus... Tails irepBodais THs ouppmerpow 
moaotyros. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes aapé to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to gwpa, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from caparos to 
gapxds can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver, 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as R RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this wAnojovy is the great evil to be 

. but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against”; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc,, but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19 ; Eph. vi. 18, 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, ie to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be <a 
Thus Aristotle, His#. An. ili. 21, cvupphepec mpos ras duappoias; De 


= 
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Respir. 8, Bonfet mpos ravryv riv pbopdv: Galen, De Compos. 
Meaic., Opp. Xil. P. 420, Tov dovros atra mpos | dAwmexias padaxpures : 
Pp. 476, Bpaxuraryy €xovtt Svvapty ws Tpos TO TpoKEipevoy CVprTwpA 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “ for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and wpés still signifying “ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “ good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAncpory be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, wpés 
mAncpory could only mean “so as to produce wh,” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év rij rei, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Mere. Cond. 17, ra 
Kawa Tov brodnparwy év Tysz Tet Kal érqeAcia doriv, and Hom. J/. 
1x. 319, év 68 ly TyeH, KT). But in these and similar passages 
rt) means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and ev tiywy 
elvac is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of rimy in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
“value” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes tiuy to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ov... tai This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” Ze, ovdexia. tes means “ aliquis, ” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry), So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev riz7 Twi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “ not for some (supposed) ryzy.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ot« €v typ Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyov to Tiwi as participial, and joins éorw with mpés 
wA., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects mpés wAnop. x.7.A, with doypariferOe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ot« €v ryuq ruil as = 
“not in any real honour done to the body.” “‘ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a éacxadia, the ground of 
which is in the duvetoiefat id rod vods THs oapKds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vz. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ot« €v ty7 revi 18 




















\proper sense. Bat ib ciieeh > admit aoe ong a pi 
re cogent the verb from its qualification, It beds 
Pauline parentheses, 
i seas’ that we tcke uote. ek ur,” 
arpos mA. THS capxos as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts w 


stand tyu7 as * value.” : 
Ir. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. Seek : 
that are above, ne Se ene + eg 
1, «i odv ournyépOnte tO Xprorg. Not “if ye 
but “if ye were La at the definite point of ti ew Ph 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symboli ally b oe 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12, pe death as a d ath f rom 
Ta orotxela Tod xoopou is mentioned in ii, 20. «f does nc a 
Gone ba aa 80) te Ce ee -= 
Td dvw Lyreite, x.7.d. There is no longer any direct 
‘to the eo dan he (as if ra det vie 79 
were Ta mepi mi sm eee Theoph.). These have be 
Senaphalasarsing cerning only those living in the world, and 


fi ar sey temo ‘Co in ne 
Chiat | is, seated,” etc. “Par enim illuc tendere studia ¢ 
;membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. ra Gvw gpoveire. “Set your mind on the things above, 
"RV, an advance on {yrdre, “In the AV, “set your affect tion 
‘ete. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear 
:sense of “affectus,” “tendency or bias of the nine : 
‘bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “s 
‘“ savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state o 
vin Phil. ia. 19, of ra ériyaa ppovoivres. oe 
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3. dweOdvere ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated «éxpyrra: shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous, 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpurra: expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb @vyjrxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, dwé@ave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the /Aaedo never confounds @rjoKxev 
or drofavetv with re6vavat. For example, p. 72 C, ei drofvqoxot 
piv wdvra, boa Tou Gy peradaBor, éretdy dé drofdvor, pévow év ToUTy 
To oxypare Ta TeOvedra Kal po) wad dvaBuicxorro dp od modAr 
dvayxn teAcvravtTa wavra TeOvdvas Kai ponder Gv; To reGvdvac having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of rd Gj, while drofnjoxev 
was the opposite of dvaBwoxerGa, id. E, 

So Homer, //. y. 365, uses ré@vati with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvyyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot ry duaprig, but favres rag 
@ca, Rom. vi. 11. 

4 wi épaev, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated év rots érovpaviots, Eph. ii. 4—6. 

xéxpumrat. “ Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiant quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 €v r@ Kpurr@ "Tovdaios. 

4, drav & Xpicris HavepwOh,  Lwn yay. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 €ywv row 
vidy éyet Cunv, t John v. 12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 2r. The absence of 5€ or «ai makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum... repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

gavepoioGa is used here with propriety instead of dzoxadvr- 
reoGai, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

Tote kal duets odv alte havepwincecbe év S6f. Compare 1 John 
iil, 2, oidapev Gri cay havepwhy duo aito eodpefa, and Rom. 
Vii. 19, THY aroxdAupw tov viaw Tov @eod dmrexbéyerat: and on év 
Sof, Rom. viii. 17, wa xai cvvdofacdamer, and 18, ri péAAovceav 
Sogay droxadupHivat els Has. 

PR ahha. iar is read in BD™ K L most mss,, Syr. (both), Boh., 
gen, 
Gace in’ CD*GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth, Arm. Eth, 
juGy was very likely to be substituted for jQ» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding dud and the following syuets. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
buay WH. and Lightfoot uae ¢ aad so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

5. Nexpdcarte ody. ‘‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

ra péAn ta Emi Tis yys. Meyer understands by péA7 the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt, 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of péAyn makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the capa ris 
gapxos.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra ext 
THs yns. The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Gavarovre: Rom. viii. 13, 2 52 
aveipare Tas pagers TOD owpatos Pavarovre Cyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot rov Xptorod tiv odpxa éoratpwoav auv Tos waOnpact Kal Tats 
erOupiatse 

wopveiay, x.t.A. Usually taken in apposition with péAy, either 
directly, as if xopveia, etc., were themselves called péAn, “membra 
quibus vetus homo, 1. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, #.¢c. “when I say vexpwoare ta peAn, I mean vexpdcare 
wopveiav, x.t.A., Of which ra ,é€A7y are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many modems) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members: cowpea 
kaXel Tv Gpapriay, Hs Kai Ta péAy KarapiOpe; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in wor oe éxos dryer épxos 
odorrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the dithculty by placing a colon 
after ys. Then zopreiav, x.r.A., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as droGecbe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present, the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vwvi 8 drofeoGe Kai tipets ra 
wavra. Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of roré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vwi 88 droxarpAdynre (or droxarijAhagev) : and 26, viv éé idave- 
pw$y: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cai tas . vo Oy ale word's.s « ev als 
kal... Tore... 6 Ode. . nak Gored Spe ca « wales: 
zoinse. ‘This construction has been characterised as “extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 
After dudy the Rec, Text adds oni, with 8* AC?D GH K LP most mss., 
Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/ 
It is omitted by % BC* 17 67? 71, ‘Clem. af. 

ndQos is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ¢ ev TH wopeva ; an, 
éfes, Suvdpes, maby he defines as ols érerat 7 a Aver including 
éerbupia, épyth etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“* passion.’ 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (wd6y drysias, Rom. i. 26; €v dda 
eriOupias, 1 Thess, iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wd@os 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wd6y 
drmias Of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification, —but generally “passion,” as RV. 

émOupiav kanrr. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than wd@os, ido’, yeruws To wav cle’ mdvra yap erOupia 
Kaxy, BacKavia, dpi), Avry, Chrys. ¢mriGvpia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for xa«yv. 

kai Thy nheoretiay, K.T.A, bee on Eph. iv, 19, v. 5. 

jms dor. ‘Seeing it is.” 

6. &' ad. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read &' 6. 

Epxerat i Spy} tol Geos. After @eod, Rec. adds: émi robs : ulobs 
Tis dreHelas, as in Eph, v. 6. : 


The evidence for the addition is extremel ly strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B, In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits teed, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic, Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
Ocot: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition ; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 
™ Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

ith these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v.6. It is very credible 
were added from that place at a very early period. On the other 
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anes pirneired ty scampi t certainly without teas Sas Seeman 
see testes aes the pert eS e one case the words are a 
pees eng warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
wn from the example of others. The wal dwets, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
= mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 
The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
aeieeel eet paella eat ee Cee ke The words are 
porto: Rien, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed ‘by 
hey are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. év ols kal duets weprewarjoard wore, dre eLijre ev rodros. The 
reading rovros is certain, being that of SA BCD*aéZ aitrois is 
read in D°G KL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, ad. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ots and rovrois are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that {jv év is never used in the N: T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, év 
dpaprig, Rom. vi. 2; €¥ Koopy, ii, 20; év oapkt, Phil, i. 22. So 
in classical writers, is dperp, ev pilocodia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ols as masc., rovrows neuter, In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii, 2, 3, €t rots wiots 
ris dmeeias év ols xai Hueis wavres dvertpadpypev wore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for- doubt. Of course, 
mwepirareiy ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life, 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ols as neuter, since 
wepirarev ev is most commonly used of things, not of 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv, 5, Eph. i. 2, 10, 
iv. 17, V. 2. In 2 Thess, il. 11, indeed, we have tiwas 
Tas ev tptv araxtrws: but the addition of draxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ¢v rats éri@upiats ris 
capkos jpov. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ols dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause éwi vr. vi. 7, 
ar. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ore elite ev tovrois, #.¢. before ye died to the world ; {pre being 
in contrast with dre@dvere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
reperarjrare, aorist, because denoting single acts, ¢{jre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
v. 25, et COuev rvevpart, rvejpatt Kai TTOLY LEV, “Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi §é, in contrast to the wore above. xai tpeis, also,” 
as well as other Christians, As in the former verse he 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

ta wdvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if ra wdyra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

amdbeqGe, “ put ye away.” 

dpyjv, «.7-4. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicypohoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious SAacdypia finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk” 
(which he calls éyyua wopveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 7 xa 
tav piAwy aicypoAoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has 2 simi 
meaning in Plato, Aef. iii. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotvrds re kai kwpup- 
Sotvras GAAHAous Kai aicypodoyotrras. Compare aloypa érea, Hom, 
LL. y. 38. 

2 Tol orépartos dpav, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on aréfeote, and belonging to both BAaed, and aicxp, 

9. pi peddeoGe cis AAAHAus. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
els does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevoat els rijv weavrov Yvyyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

drexduodpevo, «7.4. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, njpuper evdvodpevot, x.7.A. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from drd@erGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with é€vévodpevor, as the Christian graces are not refe to ; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 


es 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by ofv. On dzexdvedpevor see ii, 11, 15. 

Tov wahady GvOpwrov, See Eph. iv, 22. 

10, xai é€viucdpevor tov véov, In the parallel, Eph. iv, 24, it is 
éviioagbat tov Kawwov dvOp. véos, unlike xawds, only expresses new- 
ness in ee of time, but the idea of xawerys is supplied by the 
participle, 

As the result of évdvcacGar tov véov dv@. is that Christ is ra 
wdvra xai év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpurrév 
evdvearGa, Gal. ili, 27, Rom, xiii, 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dv@p. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 waAaus 
dv@p, is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph, 20, has the expression els raw xatvov Spent "Incotv 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul's mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as * the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvaxawvodpevov, present participle, because although “ created” 
once for all (xriobévra, Eph. iv. 24), its dey and | 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 €ow 7ow 
[ dvOpwros] dvaxaivourat "pepe Kat MHLEpY, and the opposite, ror 
madaov avOp, tov PHepouevov, Eph. iv. 22, The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed, 

dvaxawow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxavif{w. The substantive dvaxaivwors (Rom. xil. 2; Tit. iii. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis éniyywo. ‘“ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” “e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. .It is more 
natural to connect xar’ eixéva with dvaxaey. and to supply the object 
of ériyywors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. 1. 9, iva Anpwbijre Ti ériywworw Tov Gedy 
pLaros abrov, and il. 2, eis émiyvwow Tov puornpion, KT, 

kat eikova, «.t.k4. To be connected with dvaxacvotpevoy as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

vol nrtcurrés. adrly, 6 xrlowx according to Chrysostom, a/. is 
Christ ; but 6 «rioas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. atrov is the new man, not roy 
av@pwrov generally. Compare «xriféra in Eph. iv. 24, and xatry 
xriots, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airév to rév dvaxacvovpevoyv. As Christ is the eledy 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixwwv of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but _only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyérvrov rapdéerypa, idéa trav 
idéwv 6 @cod Acyos: and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixova obliges us to take xar’ e/xdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @eoyv, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Swov od« €, Compare Gal. iii. 28. This & is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveort, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éore understood, as in wdpa, ava. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 1s not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to é&veorz, That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” otx a évy tpiv oideis copos. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption); thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

"EAAny wai “louSaios. In contrast with “Iovéatos, “EAAnv means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

Tepitop}) Kai dxpoBuetia, Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
> barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miiller : 
“Not till that word dar/arian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by érefher, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . .» This change was effected by Christianity ” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, rst Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxdOys. The natural antithesis to BapBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle ‘“‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as evvopuor (Aesch. /rag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayd trav Onpiwv Stadéporres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus ?” (/m Prsonem, viii.). The 
word 2xv@ys was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvaors. 

SodAos, édeUOepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

mwdvra and ta wdvra are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
Pp. 240, awdvt éxetvos nv aurois: cont. Ariston, p. 660, wdvra Fv 
Arefavdpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, mpopirys xai Evvaywyeds, 
Kal TA TdavTA MLOVOS AUTOS WY, 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which Gods forgiveness of us ts lo be the pattern; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 

12, évSucacGe ody, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

ws éxXextot tod Geo. Cf. Rom. viii. 33; Tit.i.1. In St. Paul 
KAnrot and éxXexroi, xAjots and exAoyy (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where xAyroé and éxAexroé 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a/.). dws exAexrot has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the exAoyy is 
presupposed in what Is said in vy. 10, IT. 

Gyo Kal hyamnpévor are best taken as predicates of éxAékroe, 
which with and without rot @eov is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


cal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


omhdyxva oixrippod. ‘A heart of compassion.” owAdyxva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “ heart.” 
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The singular olxrippod is 

eee Pease 
TTA, ph. ii. 7. 

Ny ndipiairis Eph. iv. 2, rpavryta paxpobupiay, ibid. 

13. dvexopevor dddvjwy, tid. 

kal yapiLdpevon davrois. For the variation from daAA7Awv to 
éxurots, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly ° 
than aAAyAos would the correspondence with 6 xvpws éyapicaro 
ULF. 

z poppy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éyew poudyy is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV, is an archaism, 

xaSis Kai 6 KUpios éxapioato duiv. To be connected with the 
following words, ovrw kai duets (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapeLopevor, | but xapilerbe (€avrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
5 Kupwos=6 Xpirros, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on i. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds &v Xpirre. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7 xapts Tov xupiov yay corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kuptos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xvi. 27; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the «ams has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 
The — cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xtpios are A BD* 
Gairzdefg Vulg. Pelag, 
For 6 Xpiurrés, R8°C D>© K LP almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab, (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch, ), Theodoret, ai. 
M* has d Qeds, while 17 Arm. have 4 Oeds & Xpuwrry, Augustine also has 
the latter reading i in one place (Z/. 148), but in another é Kipros. 
It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpurdés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kipios, especially as it occurs in Eph, 


iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion) ; ; and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kvpcos originated in an attempt at conformation with the 


passage in Eph, 
Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 


Kpios. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpirés, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin, 

14, éni waow 82 rodros. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évévcac@e has still to be 
carried on. 

6 éonv. The pronoun is not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Aom. 
7, dprov @ecow G&iw, 6 éorw capE Xpwrrot: Magn. 10, véay Cipny 
6 éctw ‘Incots Xpurrés, In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and é éorw = “id 


supported by very preponderant 
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or “by which is to be understood.” Sin Mark 4, er 
Me 8 don codpdvrys ! XV. 42, Tapacxevy, 6 éore tpoodBBarov. 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.7.A, predicate a property ot 
character of the antecedent. In order that ‘should chan 


should be parallel, r. plead and ovvé, 7. reA. S payed Sy 


well. 

aivbeopos Tis TeXedtTyTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. rivra éxeivay 
says Chrysostom, airy cvadiyye drep dv cixys dyabéy, ravrys 
drovens ovdev cori, GAG dvappei, to which Theoph. adds tréxperis 
évra. 

tis tehedrytos. As it is the ovvderpos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAcdrys, as if=ra 
Ti reAeoryTa qowvvTa, Chrys. .. but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of ayazn. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Zfict. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xadas of I 
mepurTas Tov GAAwy dperav tiv diAlay éripov Kal fed i: avriy 
Tacwv tiv dperay éeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves cvvdecpos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
a/, understand by oivberpos the “totality,” as in Herodian, iv, 
12. 11, Tavra Tov o, Tay éemotoAor, “the whole bundle o' letters.” 
But there is no instance of otvbeap0s being used figuratively in 
this sense; nor does it agree with the context, in which dyary is 
represented as put on é€7i waco, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after civderpos is one of 
apposition, 

For re\eusryros D* G deg and Ambrosiaster have évérqros, 


| 
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15. xai i eipyyy tod Xpwrod. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipyvyy ri epi 
didwpe dyiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ's peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty ; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraSpafevera, ii. 18. 
As there observed, SpaSeia had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
SS. Josephus, Ant, iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 

counel ; Moses, } in his prayer, Says : wavTa a7] mpovoig. Storneirat, 
Kai pdtv avromarws, dAAd Kara BotAnow BpaBevopevov TH on 
eis réAos epxerac, Again, 1d. BpaBeiwy 6 épovolay Kal elpyvyy. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 A, ob Oavpaorov 6@ wap ddAnbela 
BpaBevovcy. wa 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro osc. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac, Ann. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by | it. Chry sostom carries this to an extreme, orddiov 
evdoy éroino7ey ev Tois Acywpois, Kai ayava cai alAnow Kat Bpa- 
Beuryy. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év Taig Kapdiats duav. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xporod is the reading of ¥* A BC* D* G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Amn. Eth. 

Geo) is in 8°C?D°K L17, Goth. As % eipijrq ro Geo occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Geo for Xpwroi is readily accounted for, The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpin rod Geod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, Ahas Xpwrof, Bengel and others who defend the reading Qeoi here, 
suppose Xpiwrod to have come in from 13 or 16, 


els fv Kal éxAnOyre. This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp, 1 Cor. vii. 15, & elpivy xéxAnnev 
mpas 6 @eds. 
év évi odpatt. Not=cis @v cima, but expressing the result of 
their calling; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition tat the stress i 


placed. As there is one body, there should be one- 
re iv. ay eee ree erate hima & Te 
vs, “Ey odpa cal tv rvedpa, 

Kal edxdprror yiveae, “ pee on = thankful.” Thanktuloens 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. iveoe is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
<ixdperros does not occur elsewhere in N.T, It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ 

(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then Bye ane 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuri) ebydpuoros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estole gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 

and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. 4 Adyos tod Xpiorod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul thes 
o Aoyos TOU Kupiov, but more usually oA, Tod @eoh, The chan 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the pe 
tion of Christ, which is es, of this s Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in eta Xpurroi, or subjective erally under most 
comm.), “the word delivonts ten by cheiet ” It is generally 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor, 

I John ii. 14, 6 Adyos rot @eod év ipiv péver, with 1d. i. To, Sonn 
atrov ov« érriw év tuiv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, pe ee 
Aoyw (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of 

generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, tovrecrw, 
bdacKadta, Ta Béyara, % }) wapaiverts. See on Lk. viii. 11, 

€v épiv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each, Sp 7 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, é 
ipiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” ‘This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mAovoiws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. rus : er 

év rdoy copia, Lightfoot } joins these words wi foregoing, 
ceca their position ch. 1. 9 and Eph. 1, 8, which, ieee 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that waAots, 7 
are to be connected with the preceding words. ¥ gu the sheen he 
hand, it may be observed that évorxeirw is alread wae 
whoverlet, which emphatically stands at the ee 








— 
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strongly i in favour of the connexion with the following, vovOeroivres 
mdvra dvOpwrov wai didderxovres wévra dvOpwrov ev md 

Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On 8Sdoxovres and vou§erodvres comp. i. 28; and on aApois, 
x.7.A., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 

wal both before and after turos is omitted by RABC* D* FG, defg 


wy. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. a/. 
t was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 


omission is quite Pauline. 


év [rH] xdpere. 
v7 is inserted in 8° BD G 67%, Chrys. a 
Omitted in 8 AK L (to which we may ps add go in which « yap 
is written but expunged by dots above and i Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission, 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for ydpes may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For 7 Wy Xapes 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, ) xapis pe” tpov: Acts 
XVili. 27, Tois TemiTeuKOrt Ou THS xdperos : 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. iL 7, cvyxowwvovs pov tis xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 7 xdpts is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be » yx. rod @eov, It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év rH yapert. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting rj), Soden, seems 
preferable. For ydms in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ef 82 éya 
xdpirt peréyw, where the apostle himself interprets yapere in the 
following clause: iép of ¢yw ebyapirra, The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous etxapurroi. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdpis is understood as “ thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which 1 is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of yapes that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes xapts in the 
sense “venustas,” “ pleasingness,” pera xdperos Kal iSovijs mVvE 
parinys domep ap ra dvOpuiriwa gopara xeee exer doxoterw, «i jai) 
mvevpaticyy, ovrw Ta Oca, rvevparixyy ; 80 also Bengel, Compare 
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for this use of xapis Ps. xlv. 3, e€exv0n xdpus €v xeiAeo’ cov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyot ordpatos copov yxapis; Luke iv. 22, eOavpaLoy ext rois 
Adyous THs xaptros; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos tpav wavrore €y ydpire 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (P4il. i. 38), 9 TY Acywr xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue év xdpire adovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading ev 
Tj xapdig and interpreting it as = “ex animo, t.e. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of ev rp 
xapdia tpav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év rdoy codiag, év 
TH xdpite is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

qdovres €v Tats xapdiats Sudv. These words may either specify 
another effect of the évomxetv, x.7.4. (Alford, a/), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the dddcxoyres, 
x.t.A. If rq xdpere is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


éy rais xapSlats is a dat: by preponderant authority, x ABC D*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Bott Armm., Chrys. 

dy rp xapélg is eipentee by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 

T@ Geg is the reading of SABC* D*G 17 47 67% a4, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. aé. 

r¢ Kuply is that of C? D° K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ed 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph, having rg 
Kuply without variation. 


17. cat wav & te édv worjre ev Adyw f év Epyw. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, was otv doris dpoAoyjoe . . . Spo 
Aoyrzjow Kayo év aird: Luke xi. 10. As way would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by zayra. 

ndvra. We might supply to this zovotvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply wocetre, especially as 
edxapio robes 1s subordinate. 

év dvépart Kupiou ‘Incod. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov ‘Inrod is the reading of BD*K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth, Syr-Pesh. Arm., Ch 

'Ingod Xporo’, AC D* Gg. 
en "Ingol Xperod, &, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/ Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 


Before warpl, xal is added in D GK L and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20). It is absent from ABC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harel.), Eth. Goth, 


18-IV. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what is done ts done “in the Lord.” 
18, ai yuvatxes, «.7.A. Comp. Eph, v, 22. 


\Sfoug, prefixed in Rec, Text to drdpdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22, 


és dvijxev, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & otk dvjxey: Acts xxii. 22, od yap 
xabyxev avrov Civ. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present “owe” cannot be used in this sense, 

. €v Kupiw is to be joined with dvixev, not with irordoccerGe: see 
ver. 20, edaperrovy éorw dy Kvpiy, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. of dvBpes, «.7.4. = Eph. v. 25. 

pi mpalveobe. “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), rov Ovpov rpaivew x, pi) dxpayodoivra, yuvatceiws muxpawd- 
pevov, cateAciv; Pseudo-Dem, 1464, pyderit pyre mixpaiverban pore 
pvnouaxey, The adjective m«pés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, He/en, 303, draw wéors mxpos tug 
yuvaccki. . . Gavety xpdriucrov, Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpds yivata dtarxpalvovrat, Philo 
uses mxpaiveoGa: of just anger. De Vita Moysis, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. ra téxva, «7.4. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara wavra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
a ie family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 

0 

eidpeotov. There is no need to supply ré @e@; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like rpoogiA7 in Phil. ‘iy 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by ay Kuply, In Rom, xii, 2 etapeoroy seems also to be 
absolute, ro OéAnpa tot @eod rd dyabov Kai eidp. wal réaov, 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of é» Kuply, rg Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/. 

év Kupi is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to eddpeoros. 


21. ph épeOifere. “‘ Do notirmitate.” The verb means to “ excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used In a good sense. 


There is another reading, rapopyliere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NAC D* GK L ai/. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theo 

épedigere is read in B D™ K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

wapopylfere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 


tva pi) &0upadow. ‘That they may not lose heart.” ‘“ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22, of Souda, «.r.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. ‘The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

goBodpevor tov Kuptoy, #.e. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots xara odpxa Kupfos. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by as, whereas advOpwrdpecxo: is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


dv dpOadpo8ovArclars, the plural is read with & C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Occum., Syr-Harcl. 

ABDG, ai, Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kupioy is the reading of 8° ABC D* GL ad, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a/, 

Gedy is read in 8° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 tav woujre. This is the correct reading, with R*® A BC(D®* G) 17 
a/,, Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have 4» for édv). 

The Rec. Text has xat ray 8 rm édv, with D° K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xal). This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


ex Wuxis. Eph. vi. 6. perd edvoias. Mi pera Sovdrays dvayxys, 
dAXa pera éAevbepias xat mpoatpérews, Chrys. 

€pydtecbe. “10 the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

ds TO Kupiv, «.1.A. Eph. vi. 7, 24, dro Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vz. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
wapad, Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (xapd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. 1. 12. | 

24, tiv dvtanéocw, ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T, 

tijs KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

T@ Kupiw Xpior@ BSoudedere. yap, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after 7q@, must be rejected. 

In favour of the insertion are D™ K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, X ABC D® 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have 709 xuplou (hudw ‘Ineot) XpurroG § Sovdedere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 

yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service." The combination Kiptos Xpicrés 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have 76 Kupiw jpiw Xprorg, some MSS. omit jay: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 ['et. iii. 15 Kvpuov is 
predicate of row Xpurrév. This suggests that we should take 
Kupiw here as relative to SovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25 ; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes dovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dwo Kvupiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require a 7@ Kvpiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, ta Kupiw dovAevorres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, os is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (ydp) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 6 yap diixdv xopreirar 6 HSinnoev, kai odx Eort TpoowroAnpia, 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ot« tort mpoow- 
roAnyia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position, 6 déi«dv, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 dixacov in iv. 1. Hence 6 déc«aw in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant off Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons, So Theodoret, «dy 
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1) TUXNTE ayalav dvramodécewy mapa Tou Serxcrov, eori Scxaroxper is 
8s ovx olde 80x'A0u kai Serrorou dtaghopdy, dAAG Sexalay ciodéper Thy 
Yngdor. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the dda to ‘be 
the slave. ‘Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 8¢ dd«xav (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 74. ver. 9, tpoowroAnpia oix éore rap aire, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

koptetrat, “Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
TpoowrodnWia, 0. 9. 

i8ixnoev. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopuetrac 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For ydp, SA BCD*G 17 a/., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem, #4 
For 8¢é, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

IV. 1. 1d BSixatov cat thy iodtnra, “Justice and fairness.” ioorns 
differs from ro dixatov nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Print. i. p. 401, toorns pév obv ty éx trav tanKxowy evvotay Kai 
dopareiav anoBas Sixalas avrextivovtwy dmrepydoera, Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (sce Philem. 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 1é &ix. xai riv 
igoryta mapéxerde : nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
Kat wets éxere Krprov, not as in Eph., atrav xat tydv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra avra in Eph. (of «Upto, Ta aira woreire 
mpos atror's) as illustrating iodrys here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. isoryra ov tiv icoriiav éxdAerey, AAG TH 
mpoorjKovoay emipeAeay, Ps mapa tay Serrorav droAavev xpy TOUS 
oixerds, Theodorect. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mwapéxecQe. ‘Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostle’s request that they would pray for himself tn hes 
work, Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech. 

2. Ti) mpocevyh mpookaprepecre= Rom. xii. 12; cf. 1 Thess, 
v. 17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
Vi. 4. 

ypnyopourtes ev abril. * Being watchful in it,” t.¢. not careless 
in the act. ézeidy yap Td xaprepety év rats edxais paupety wéAAanes 
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pret ce pnor yenyopotvres tovreore vyhovres, py pew Popevor 
wanderin 

dv apvote With thanksgi sgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
ii 7). aur yap 1) dAnBur} xn 7 y ebyapicriay e€youra irtp waytwy 
iby topev cal dv otx topev, Gv & éxabope 7 WBouer, 4 trép tiv 
Kowa evepyeoiav, Theophylact. 

3. mpoeux Spevor Gua Kai wept joy. “Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (gv. 10-14). 

iva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

pay tod Aéyov. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, i.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @ipay roi 
Adyou as “the door of our speech,” “.é, our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, iva pro b065 Abyos évy dvoige tov 
ordparos pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyou, which 
must mean “the word.” 

hadjjou, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” rd 
pevrryprov, «.T-A., i. 26, ii. 2 ; ; see Eph. i. 9. 

Sc’ 6 kai Sé8enar. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place i in which St. Paul uses déew in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpot, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Sérus08. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. tva pavepdiow, x.7.4. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpov- 
evxopevot, Which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with déeua, “ vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
Ta Seopa Pavepot airév, ob cvoend{e: but this is quite untenable, 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on éédeuai, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that ¢avepowv 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pve- 
Typcov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dédenat, St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. 1. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to vient the 
emphasis being on Sei, not as. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20, 


é’’ 6 is the reading of § AC D K L nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have &’ ty, apparently a correction to suit 
Xpuwrrod, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. év = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16, 

“ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” #.e. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods €w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, mpos ra 
pédyn Ta olxeia ob Tooalrys Hiv det dodadeias, dons mpds Tous éfwr 
ivda yap ddeAdoi, cioi Kal evyyvipat ToAXal Kai dyabal. 

Tov Kapow efayopdlowres. See Eph. v, 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. drt ai jépar wovnpal eiow. 

6. & héyos bpav wavrore €v ydpim. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos tovs ew. On xdpis=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdpes 
Adyow is frequent in classical writers. 

Gate Hptipevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Com Plut. Afor. 
p. 514 F, xdpw twa wapackevdfovtes GAAHAOS, Gowep ddol rots 
Adyots Chyvovvovar TH diatpByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 6 rav dAay 
OE al kat ybovijv mpoorlOyct, dAas is a later 
orm. 

eiSdva, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, wis def évt éxdorw 
aroxpiverGa, “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, Spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, trois waow yéyova 
wavta iva wavtws twas owow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Fersonal commendations and salutations, 

7. ra kat éué= Phil. i. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yvapice. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

5 dyamyros Abehpog = Eph, Le. 

Kal muords Sidkovos kal advBouhos év Kuply, éy Kuplw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which é4eA¢es does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. Ze we have wurrds Sidxovos év Kupiw, oivdovAos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
murtos probably covers both substantives. 

8. Sy éweppa, x.t.h. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has tva yr ra wepl bude, with Re C 
Db K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

wa yre ra wepl quay, AB D* GP a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
a Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isc & fe 

8* has yrGre with dudr. f° at first corrected dudr to judy to suit yrGre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yew for yrare. 
context, with the emphatic els aird rodro, so obviously requires yrOre. . . 
7uGy, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els adrd rofro Iva 
yrare, x.7.4., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atré roiro Iva 
rye, «.7.4. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 

ually improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when du@r had once been written in error for judy (as in 
&"), yGre would be read yrg re, as in 111 and John Dam. Of. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. ‘These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption, 

Alford defends the Rec, Text, in which he is followed by Kl6pper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading, 


9. ody “Ovncipw TH morte kai dyamnTa ddekpG, Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yrwpwiew. He was not da- 
Kovos OF givduvAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os ¢dorw €& Spay, who is of you, #e. belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

mwdavra duiv yrwpiodew ta Gde. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra war’ é¢ue, but includes more than that phrase, and ra wepi 
jpeov, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpica to 
yvwpooverv, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 

Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after dde, rparrémeva, a gloss 
Lg looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
é. 


10. *AowdLerat bpas “Apiorapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 4; a 


= ———__ 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (#.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (//udippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 

Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

6 cuvarxpddwrds pou. aixydAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and Bates it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor, it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aiyydAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ovetpatuirys, Phil. 
ii. 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term ovvatyyc\wros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23), 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn; for Epaphras, who is here 
a ovvepyos, is in Philemon a ovvatyp., and Aristarchus here ovvaiyy. 
is there a cuvepyds, 4% 

Mdpxos 6 dvefuds BaprdBa, “ cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 

28, ddeApiov maides dvevtot, cire xk marpadéAdwy clot, cite ex PNT pa 
BéXcbuw etre €& ddeAqbod Kai ddeAdijs, ctr éx bvoiv dppévwv abdeAday ett 
éx dvoiv OnAedv. The use of it for “nephew” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him,” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ere to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 8é€yerGae is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

mepi of, x.1.\, These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

11. “Ingots 6 Aeydpevos “loietos, Not mentioned elsewhere, 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
ews. 

‘ oi Svreg ex mepttopijs. These words are best connected with the 
following, odro: pévo, x.7.4. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, ofro: povor would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and ol évres éx m. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

un this obroe povor comp. Phil. ii. 20, otbéva éyw io 

i is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
srs to he opponents, 

ofrives as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyeviFyoav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

wapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch, 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that rapapw@ia refers 
to domestic, and wapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. ‘Enadpas, see i. 7. 

6 2 ipav. “ Who is one of you.” 

Boihos Xpicrod “Ingod. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

mdvrote dywvifspevos, x.7.A, Compare i, 29, 

tva orite TéAetot Kai memAnpopopynévor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjjvat, as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, a/., Con- 
veys the idea of standing firm ; hence réActot xai rer. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be rédeoe év Xpuord, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance ; cf. ii. 2. mAnpodopetvy in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, “to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, rAnpodopybeis dre. . . dvvards éorw; xiv. 5, év no 
iifw vot rAnpodopeirw, It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is rhapdoras. 
The Rec. Text here has rerAnpwuévor, See on Lk. i. 1, 

év wavti Gehyjpat: rod Ocod. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “ every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with reA. xa werd, not with orjre, as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers, 
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orfre is the reading of x° ACD GK LP and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
y ago Soll wee 71 al, Jseape a tonic ke Com the Ree. org, Th gs 
II, in which passages BC 1 ve e Rec. 
passive is adopted by the critical otbtoca teal tines cle 
Te) NABCD*G a/., Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 
werk , D°K LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
Chrys. As, however, shnpopopely is sometimes used with the 
\ fll” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
Pee iiek cis isk. {ic epee condoms by ke toed 
wt pep The pape confirms by his testimony 
what he ‘han os pe of 
Tt €xet Tohdy aévov, «That he he has much labour.” évos is not 
and elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dydév of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywr{épevos of 
ver. 12, The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 


247 B, &@a 3% wovos re kal aya éoyaros Wuyq mpdKerras, 
mohby mwévov, % A BC P So, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 


mwokwy, Rec., with K L most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys, Theodoret. 
MS wodby f@Aov 5 D* G, woddv «xéror. a 
Sa acer ae — ged fn the N anes ible for the variety of 
o rari Toros in the tt) r 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 
pav kai Tov év Aaodikeia kal tav év ‘lepawdker. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare ii. 2. 

14. dowdlera: Spas Aouxas 6 iatpds 6 dyamyrés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here, The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. ro, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 

rofessional capacity ” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. 1. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv, 13-32. 


q 
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kat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyarnrés. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, ; Luke as a 
ovvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim, iv, 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyaryjoas rov viv eidva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

16. domdcacbe tods ev Aaodixeia Abe\pods, kal Nupdav, kal Tip 
kat olxoy adray (or adrod) éxxAnoiay. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus 

Ti Kar’ olxov, x.7,A., #.¢. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom, xvi. 5 and 1 Cor 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Amig. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchliche Disaplin, p. 181f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa yoiv mas deixvuor péyay 
Tov dv6pa, ei ye 7) oixia airod éxxAnota. 

airay is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, a/., understand it as 
referring to ot rept Nuppay. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
éay Tus dbavepos yevnrat KkAérrwv ,. .« . Tovrots Gavards éorw 7) Cnpia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for tes is one of a class, and rovrous 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anaé, 
ili. 3. 7, TMpooyet (Mcbpidarys) mpos TOUS “EAA yvas" érei O° eyyis 
eyévovro, } k.T.A., and iv. 5. 33s érei 6 HAGov wpds Xeipicodor, kareAdp- 
Bavov xai éxeivovs axnvoivras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicts: 

The reading varies between ai’rGy, airod, and alris, 

For the plural, SACP 5 9 17 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a/. for atrof, see Lightfoot), Arab, (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch, ). 

For aéro! are DG K L 37 (cod. Leic,) nearly all cursives, Goth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (express) Ambrosiaster, 

For airy, B6 7. 

The Latin versions have the singular “‘ ejus,” and so both Syriac, In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated a point. The Pesh. is pointed 

inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Nveephe) and the suffix (corre- 

Sere cena: The Harclean, again, has the suffix 

inine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 

name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 

tfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Néupar}in B* nod Buthalivg (cod. Tisch). 


Nipday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airijs, sek 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvppay. But it seems more probable that the scyibe who made 
the correction had atrod before him than aérav. airay, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of déeAdors just before. 

Lachmann, elles nh WH., Vs Sod 
Wee Ni a gh ay ts ‘By fiom tuated ed according. ——_ = 
atrGr, by Tisch ollert A Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 
‘adrod, by De Wette ‘(who designates a’ray “false and unmeaning”™), 


16. xai dray dvayywoO] map’ Spiv i emorohy. Obviously = 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 ypawas ri érurroAy 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayywofyvar tHv érurroAnv: 2 Thess. ill. 14, 
tijs érvorohijs, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 


script. 
worjoare tva. Cf. John x. (37 woeiy, in the sense “take 
care,” is * emarae's followed by dmws, as in Herod. i. 8, wolee Oxws 
exelynvy 6 ejoreat yupvay : 1, 209, molec Oxws €redvy .. . WS pot 
KataoTyons Tov waida, So with os, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

Tva kal év ti Aaodixdwy éxxAyola dvayvwod}). See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwo@ijvat tiv ex. mice ois dbeAdois, 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kal thy ék Aaogixeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, xai ters obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that » éx 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so, 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thueyd. il. 34, Odwrovet roils ék Tor 
To eno : iil. 22, nodovro ot éx Tay mipyev piAaxes: Vi. 32; Evverev- 

Se cai 6 GAXos dyudos 6 éx THs ys. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, 4¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Ji. 5): 
“legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
‘nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet!... Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal “MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Ligatfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 
have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 

20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called ri xpos 
Aaodixéas rather than ry éx A, 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

tva cat dpets dvayvate. ‘See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this tva depend directly on woujoare, It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. i il. 10, povov Tav ATWO 
iva , PYNBOVEvOpEY : 2 Cor. viii. 7). iva xai év TaUTy TH xXapire wepio- 
cevnre (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9g; 1 John ii 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

drs is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as woujoare has just preceded followed by ta, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “see that,” 
taken out of rowjoare by a sort of zeugma. 

17. xal elware “Apxinmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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averpatiotys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “ evangelist” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Afostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, ‘and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office” P 

Bdéwe, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BAérere thy wAjow 
ipov: x. 18, BAéwere tov “IopayA xara ocdpxa, In Phil. iii. 2, 
Brérere trois xivas, x7.A., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

Ti Svaxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
Tv dtaxoviay cov tAnpoddpyoov: compare Acts xii. 25, xAypu- 
gayres Tiv dtaxoviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

fv wapédkaBes év Kupiw. The qualification év Kvpiw probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. 

tva adthy mAnpois. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 

and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 
The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 dowacpds TH ep yerpit Madkou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
ili. 17. In the latter passage St Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pvnpovederé pou Tay SecpHv. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they “were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. 

4 xdpis pe0” Sudv. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 4 ydpes used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rot Kupiou [jpay] “Incot [Xpurrod]. 

*Auity is added in 8° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in x* A BC F G17 673, gai. 

For the subscription, X ABC DGL Pail. have rpdés Kodaccaes (or 
Kodoooaes, Bo D F G L P, etc.), to which A Be add dwd pwpns (pwpy A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add && Tuxixol xal 
"Ovynoluov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf, 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ap LAODICENSES, 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii, Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelli et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos tn lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sic] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis, 
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‘* Afflictions of Christ,” 230. 
Alexander, Abp., 222. 
Alford on character of Ep. to Eph., 
xi; Comm. passin. 
Analogy, 172. 
Angelology, 33, 215. 
Angels o the law, 260. 
Anger whether always unlawful, 140. 
Antoninus, 401 45) 160. = 
Apocalypse, relation to Eph., xxviii. 
Cai. lix. 
Aorist, 48, 49, 215, 225, 279, 282, 283. 
infinitive, 136”. 
participle, 257. 
Apocrypha, 16, 57, 136, 144, 145, 184, 
219, 243, 249, 267, 268, 283, xxii. 
Apollonius, 153. 
Apostles, 72, 117. 
Apostolic Constitutions, 307. 
Archippus, 306. 
Arians, 213. 
Aristaenetus, 246. 
Aristarchus, 147, 299. 
Aristophanes, 44, 155. 
Aristotle, 14,18, 29, 36, 44, 96,149,161, 
203, 217, 224, 242, 256, 272, 276. 
Arrian, 64, 143. 
Artemidorus, 154. 


Article, 51, 213, 291, ix, x 

absence of, 58, 135. 

generic, 274. 
Asceticism of a later age, 273 
Athanasius, 27, 94, 213, 268, 269. 
Athenaeus, 57, §9, 89. 
Atonement, the, 146. 
Augustine, St., 39, 162, 208, 223, 

230, 242, 244, 265, 267, 268, 273. 

Ausonius, ! 


Baptism, infant, 176. 
Barnabas, Ep., 11, 26, 300, L. 
Basil, St., 93, 162, 212, 270, i. 
Baur, 40, ‘82, xiv, liv sqq. 
cit in,” 128. 
Bengel’s maxim, Proclive scriptioni 
praestat ardua, xlv. 
remark, saepe vis modi, etc., 140. 
Bentley, 267. 
Bernhardy, 64, 89. 
Bingham, 303. 
Bishops’ Bible, 138 
Bisping, 230. 
Blaikie, 164. 
Bloomfield, 164. 
** Body ” not = ‘‘ totality,” 250. 
Bugenhagen, 167. 
Building, the, 73. 
Bullinger, 152. 
Butler, Bp., 95, 140, 153. 


Caesarea, whether Eph. written from, 


XXX. 
‘* Captivity is captive led,” 11 
Cerinthus, xlix, tiv, : 
Chains, St. Paul’s, 189, 307. 
Charles, Mr., sai 
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‘*Children of wrath,” 44. 
Christ as sacrifice, 14 tare 
whether afflicted in His people, 
231. 
whether the mystery of God, 239. 
Christology of Ep. to Eph., xxii. 
a kegs on character of Ep, to 
» xiii; Comm. passim. 


Gata. 14, 16, 44, 64, 98, 131, 132, 
289. 


xii, 

Clemens Rom., viii. 
Cockerell, xlix. 
Soe nF on Eph., xiv. 


lossae, xl 
Colossian heresy: xviii. 
Colossians had not heard St. Paul, 


238. 
So relation of Ep. to Eph., 


Conybeasé: 255, 260, 
Coverdale, 273. 

Covetousness, 133. 

Creature, reconciliation of, 222. 


Davenant, 221, 241, 264. 
Delitzsch, 139. 
aS, 303. 

Demiurge, liv. 

Demosthenes, 12, 34, §3, 89, 128, 145, 
187, aoe 207, 218, 229, 243, 258, 
265, 266, 286, 292, 293. 

goer into hell, r15. of Eph. 

ette on language 9 XV 

Didaché, viii. 

Dio Cassius, 229. 

Diodorus, 12, 177, 275. 

Diogenes Laertius, 42, 144, 230, xlix. 

Dionysius Halic., 285. 

Dionysius (pseudo), 33. 

Dispensation of the grace of God, 79. 


Dissen, 149 

Dobree, 103. 

Earthquakes in Lycus Valley, xxxi. 
“Element” or ‘*sphere,” 108, 122, 


Bpeplian, 165, of, 17, 241, 248. a 

199, 296, 300, 302, 

Ebene to whom written, i, 25, 78 
a evidence of genuineness, 


objections from xiv. 
from line of tho xix. 
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Ephesians, relation to Col., xxiii; to 
I henry to Heb., XXvi 5 
A yse, XXviii. 
Ephrem Syrus, 33. 
Epictetus, "8, 136. 
ol eae olf 5, xiii, liv. 


Tstoathenes 265. 


Essenes, 247, 273. 
Estius, iv; Comm. 


Evan 118, 
Ewald, 11, 111, 250, urs xiii. 
Excitement, spiritual, 162. 


** Father of,” 27. 
Field, Dr., 143, 266. 
Findlay, 1 164. 
Firstborn of all creation, 211. 
History of the rig paca 213. 
Forgiveness in Christ, 1 
Foundation of apostles and prophets, 


271. 
Fritzsche, 9, 34, 35, 48, 54, 71, 104, 
106, 152, 159, 161, 178, 237. 
Future with see lest,” 246. 


Galen, 126, 271, 276. 

‘* Genitive of reference,” 211. 

Gnostics, 13, 40, 182, 209, 241, 247, 
xlix; on Gnostic conceptions in 
Col., lv sq. 

“ Going off at a word, ” 62, xxii. 

Grace, 10, 

Greek, modern, 26, 50. 

Gregory Naz., 144. 

piel Nyss., 89. 


rimm, 20. 

Grotius on Ep. to Eph., xiv. 
Hammond, 133, 22 
Hausrath, ch " 


p- to, xxvi. 

Hebraism supposed, 40, 42, 117, I50, 
223, 266. 

anaes 246. 





He 


Hofteinn 7176, 233. 
Se eae 40, ~“< xiii, xiv xxiii, 


Humility, 105, 


Ignatius, 246, 284, 287, viii xi. 
‘* Imitators of God,” 146. 
** Incidental revelation,” 33. 
“'In the Lord,” 103. 
Infinitive of end, 317. 
of object, 297, 298 
I}. 

226, 
Isidore of Pelusium, 212. 
Isocrates, 170, 0, 265. 

“i saith,” 111, 156 


eremiah, <3 10, 57. 
ewish notions, 116, 142, 247, 298, 
xxxi; Comm. fassim. 


erome, 
‘ohn St., Gospel of ; its relation to | 


Eph., xxviii. 
Fie gay, yt 125. wa 
, 12 121, 247, 257," 26 
J a a 


Judaic element in Colossian Church, 
xlviii. 


Wlicher, xiv, xvi, lii, 
Justin 93, 212. 
uvenal, 255. 


Kepler, 248. 

Kiene, x. 

Kneeling in prayer, 93. 
Kuhl, 248° 


Labour, Christian, object of, 142. 
Laodicea, Council of, 268. 


Epistle from, 237, 302, 304, iii, 
v, Vil, xii, ad, 
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Le Clerc, 267. 


Ligh of God, 1 
tfoot, Biblical Essays,” v, xiii, 
Lite, whether quoted, 158. 


Locker 
«Lower parts of the earth,” 11 
swore 12, 36, 98, 248, 277, 


ment ct 


Monro, Homeric Gram., 78. 
Miiller, Max, 285. 

yr ewsoma Canon, vy, li. 

“a tery,” 1 

Mystery of Gok 239. 


ee words ens to be 


from, 236, 


Name, “in the name of,” 163. 


Nympha or Nymphas, 303. 


Onesimus, 299. 
ier sep 103. 
riginal sin, is 

Ori the address of Ep. to 
oh, tk 
on ‘redemption, 13>. 
on angels, 33. 
a peculiar cating of his, 263. 


soy 


"* Paradox of the Crucifixion,” - 
Particiy le, para with, 27 
Paul, St. hissty e,a singularity of, 
Pearson, B Py to chs 

Perfect tense, 26, 
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Perowne, Bp., 260. 

Persians, 148. 

Philemon, Ep. to, lvii, viii. 

Philippians, p. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philo, 12, 14, 35, 36, 44, 45, 76, 96, 
203) 210, 214, 217, 246, 259, 264, 
268, 289, 293, 296. 

Philostratus, 120. 

Photius, 129, 229, 266. 

Phrynichus, 69, 73, 84. 

Pindar, 31, 149. 

Plato, 12, 14, 16, 26, 29, §3, 58, 59, 
4, 83, 90, 95, 124, 149, 151, 179, 
215, 217, 226, 236, 242, 243, 256, 
260, 264, 71%; 279, 283. 

Plautus, 149, 2 85. 

Pliny, xlvii. 

Plutarch, 11, 12, 14, 38, 41, 107, 
141, 143, 149, 161, 170, 218, 243, 
248, 258, 262, 293, 298. 

Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 285. 

Polyaenus, 183. 

Polybius, 12, 39, 120, 122, 128, 131, 
136, 155, 160, 181, 182, 272, 283. 

Polycarp, 133, 139, xi. 

Martyrdom of, 160. 

Present tense, 73 

Principalities, 88, 259, 

Probst, 303. 

« Proclivi scriptioni,” etc., xlv. 

** Prophesy,” 10, 117. 

Pythagoreans, 42, 141, 288. 


Quintilian, 18. 
Quotations from O.T., 110, 157. 


Rabbinic views, 42, 60, 142, I51, 
182, 210. 

Ramsay, Prof., 159, xlviii. 

Rashi, 113. 

Reading, the more difficult, xlv. 

Reconciliation of things in heaven, 
222. 

Reiche, 114, 172, 290, 292, Vill. 

Reiske, 217. 

Renan, xvi. 

Reuss, li, lviii. 

** Right hand of God,” 32, 

Ritschl, 12, 223, 248, 260. 

Robertson (Arch.), xv, xvi. 

Rosetta Stone, 261. 

** Rudiments of the world,” 247. 


Sacrificial words, 227. 

Salmon, Dr., xxvi, xxvii, lii, lviil. 
Sanday and Headlam, 78, 174. 
Scaliger, 9. 
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Schleiermacher, 214, 219, xiii. 

Scholefield, 233. 

Schottgen, 147, 151, 182, 251. 

Schott, xxvii. 

Schwegler, xiv. 

Scythians, 286. 

Self-love, 171 

Seneca, 178. 

Seufert, xxvi. 

Seventy (LXX), the fallacious mode 
of reference to, 14. 

Seventy, the, termed apostles, 117. 

ree of things to come, 264. 

espeare, I1, I 
Sim licius, 288. - 
Sophocles, 58, 59, 84, 97, 170, 260, 


Spitta, 248. 

Stobaeus, 165. 

Stoics, 144. 

Strabo, xlvii. 

Suidas, 36. 

Subject, ri of, 257. 
Sumner, 276. 


Svoboda, xlix. 


Tacitus, 40, 289, xxxi. 

Targum, 112. 

Taylor, Dr. C., 270. 

Tenses, 73, 136, 144, 244, 279, 284. 

Tertullian, 117, 219, 220, 226, ii, 1. 

Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
33, 42, 145, 182, 216, 267. 

Testamentum Salomonis, 148. 

Themistius, 273. 

Theophrastus, 203. 

Thrones, etc., 216. 

Thucydides, 128, 186, 224, 275, 305. 

Toup, 267. 

Trench, 104, 106, 133, 161, 249. 

Trophimus, 61. 

‘* Truth as it is in Jesus,” 135. 


Tychicus, 190, 2 


Ussher, vi. 
Usteri, xii. 


Vail of the Court of Gentiles, 61. 
Valentinians, xii, lvi. 
ee threefold division, 153. 


Vitringa, 32. 


Weiss on ‘‘in Christ,” 5. 
Westcott on Heb. cited, 12. 
on St. John cited, 13. 
Wetstein, 215, 262, 277, 
288, al 


286, 





II. GREEK WORDS 


Wieseler, 306. 
Winer, 26, 100, 103, 228, 229, 255. 


Xenophon, 35, 36, 45, 61, 83, 84, 
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129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243 
273» 3°93, zivih i i 


Zonaras, 266, 268, 


II. GREEK WORDS. 
E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians. 


dyalwotry, E. v. 9. 
dyin, E. i. 2, ii. 19. 
d@eos, E. ii, 12. 
a@upeir, C, iii. 21. 

C, iii. 8. 
alwv, E. tl. 2, 
@\as, C. iv. 6, 
ddnfetew, E. iv. 15. 
adid, E. v. 245 C. ii, 5. 
Ghuois, E. vi. 20. 
Apwpos, E. i. 4, v. 27; C. i. 22. 
dva-, in compos., E, i. 10, iv. 23. 
dvaxasvoly, iii. 10. 
dvaxepahaiicba, E, i. 10. 
dvacrpop?), E. iv. 22. 
dvijcer, E. v. 43 C. ii, 18. 
dvravardnpoby, C, i. 24. 


pig ape C. iii. 24. 
dyri-, in com “Ci i, 24. 
arri rovrov, vw 31. 


drexdverOat, C. li. 15, ili. 9. 

dwéxducts, C. i, II. 

dap\dorpiapévar, E, li. 
C. i, 21. 

dmdérys, E. vi. 5; C. iil. 22. 

drodvicKer dad, C. ii, 20. 

ress gece E. ii, 16; C. i, 20, 


12, iv. 18; 


detection: C. ii. 3. 

dwohirpwots, E. 1. Jy I4y iv, 30; C. 
i, 14. 

dwréypnow, C, ii, 22, 

dppafur, E. i, 14. 

dpxy, E. i, 21; C, i. 18, ii, To. 

dpxal, E, iii, 10, vi. 12; C, i. 16, ii, 


15. 
drehyela, E, Iv. 19s 
dowria, E. vy, 1 

d@edla, C. ii, 23. 
dgpects, E. i. 7. 

agi, E, iv, 165 C, ii, 19, 
a¢déapola, E. vi. 24. 


Bdrripa, Pawrupes,, C. ii, 12. 


BdpSapos, C, ili. 11. 

Pr\érev, C. iv. 17. 

fothopa, E, i, 11. 

BpaBevew, C. ill. 5 ; and see on ii, 18 


Bpaus, C. ii. 15. 


yen Ofvat, E. ili. 7. 
"yundoney, unt, E. iii. 19. 
“yrGous, C. li. 3. 


déew, C. iv. 3 
bevyparifew, C. i. 15. 
5éxeoOa, C. iv. II 
did fokos, E. iv. 27. 
draxovia, C, iv. 17. 
dideoua, E. ii. 3. 
é&idacxahla, C. ii, 22. 
dixasos, C. iv, I. 
Siyua, E. ii, 15; C. ii, 14. 
Soyparifew, C. li, 20. 
défa, E, i. 17. 


&yerpe, E. v. 14. 

éVehobpyonela, C. ii. 23. 

eye, Introd. iv; E. iii, 2, iv, 21. 
elxy, C. iii, 18, 

elxur, C. i. I i 5. 

elwau els, C. it, 22. 

elpnvoroetv, E. i, 20. 

dchéyerOa, E. i. 4. 

é\axuordrepos, E. iii, 8, 

Exéyyeuw, v. II, 13. 

euparedew, C. ii, 18. 

év with dative, whether of the “ ele. 
” E, iv. 4, 14, 17. 


fn, C, ili, 11. 

douvela, E, i, 21; roO dépos, ii. 23 
Tol oxérovs, C. i, 13. 

doula, E, iii, 10, vi, 12; C. i 16, 


ll. 15. 
EEw, ol FEw, ‘ iv, 5- 
éri, with dative, E, ii. 10, 


| érvywdorey, Cy i. 6. 
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éxlyruos, C. 1. 9, 

éxixoprryeiv, C. ii. 19. 

éxcxoprryla, E. iv. 16, 

éraxodopety, E. ii. 20. 

éxoupdxios, E. i. 3, 20, ii, 6, iii. 10, 
vi, 12. 

épydferas, C. iii. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

yaaa C. iii, 21. 


Pe , CL a 


twh, E. iv. 18. 


ddusta, E. iv. 13. 


Odrev, E. i. 11. 
Oéduw dy, C. ii, 18. 
Oedrns, C. ii. 
Ovyydveas, C. li. 21. 
OpapBedearr, C. ii. 15. 
Gvela, E. v. 2. 


tba, et ag 9; C. £19; position, E. 


lodrys, ae - 
loxés, E. i. 


cao’ dpas, E. i. nope 8 
cal, special use of, E. i. 21, v. 18; C. 


card, 


xarappaPevey, C, ii, 18, 

xarapriopés, E. iv. 12. 

caroxeiy, E. ii. 17; C. i. 19. 
, PC. i, 18, 


r , Ei rt. 
lr Et 8 


kplvew, C. 
parse C. i. 16. 
arlow, C. i. 15. 


Aéya, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 
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Abyor Exe, C. are 
Aurpoby, see on E. i, 6, 


paxpotenis, E. iv. 23 Cb ort, fii 


papripenas, with infin., E. iv. 17. 
ribo Sa wish ”E. 
not= lish *‘ great, ve 

pév, absent, Ey. 8. “3 a 
Hépos, dv pépa, C. ii, 16, 
Héoos, dv pécou, C, ii. 14. 
perbraxor, EL i ii. 14. 
pndé, ea Ei 1V. 27. 
pong, C 13- 
partpioy, Ei i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 

vi. 19; C. i. 26, 27, li. 2. 


vexpos, E. fi. 1. 
éévos, with gen., E. ii. 32. 


olxetos, E. ii. 19. 

olxodou4, E. ii. 21. 

olxovopla, E. i. 10; Introd. xvii. 
bvopa, E. i. 21. 

évopdteyr, E. i. 21, iii. 15. 

éacérns, E. V. 24. 

sa E. iii. 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 


Prine E. v. 
yale gar eh E. vi. 6; C. fii, 22. 


wos, C. iii. 5. 

wavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

wapaxadely, E, iv. 1, ti 22, 
wapadoyifecGas, C. ii. 

wapdrrwpa, E. i. 7, ii. Ci 13. 
pineaddigr™ E. v. 27; C. i. 22. 
waprryopla, C. iv. 11. 

wdpoxos, E. ii. 19. 

wapopyiopués, E. vi. 4. 

wappnola, E. iii. 12, vi. 19; C. id. 


Q, Ve 32, 


rappnodteras, E. vi. 20. 

ws, without article, E. li. 21, iii. 15. 
warp, oe ae 17. 

warpid, E, iii. 1 

wepl and bxép, vie 18, 
rerAnpopopnidros, C. iv. 12, 
wepmwarety év, E. ii. 2; C. iii. 7. 
wepmolnos, E. i. 14. 

wiGavodoyla, C. ii. 4. 

wixpalverOat, C. cg 19. 

wurés év, E. i. 

orheovetia, E. i 19, v. 33 C. iii. §. 
wAnpovpevos, E. i. 13. 

wAnpobr ray Adyor, C. iL. 25. 


III. LATIN WORDS 


wAnpolcba dv, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

wAnpopopety, C. iv. 12. 

wAnpogpopla, C. ii. 2. 

w)ihpwpa, FE. i i. 10, 23, iii. 19, iv. 133 
C. i. 19, ii 9. 

wAnopor}, C. ii. 23. 

wrovcros, C, iii. 16. 

whobros, E.i. 7; C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi. 

wreyparixés, E. i. 3, vi. 12. 

woety, E. iii. 11. 

woeiy " pbbea, E. iii. 12. 

wolnpa, E. i il, 10, 

ropihy, E. iv. 11. 

wolirela, E. ii. 12. 

wodvroixuos, E. iii. 10. 

ali did dddcet, E. vi. 20; Introd. 


apres fev, E. ii. 10. 


wpocayuryh, E. ii 18, iii. 12. 
wpoceuxyy and dénors, "B. wi 18 
wpocpopd, E. v. 2. 

wpocwroAnyla, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 
wpurever, C. i. 18, 

mwporos, E. vi. 2. 

wpwrédroxos, C. i. 15, 18 

wipwors, E. iv. 18. 


dina, E. v. 26. 
pfoby, E. iii, 18, 


campés, E. iv. 29. 

copia, E. i. 8, 17; C. i. 9, ii. 3. 
onrddyxva, Ci iii. 12. 

orovidfepr, E. iv. 3. 

oreptwpa, C. ii. 5. 

orivat, E. vi. 11, 13; C. iv. 12. 
oroxeta, C. ii. 8. 

ouraywyeiy, C. ii. 8. 
ouppiSdtes, E. iv. 16. 
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cuppvorhs, Introd. xi. 
ouvvaxudruros, C. iv. 10. 
cuvappodoyeiy, E. iv. 16. 
ouvdecués, E. iv. 16; C. it 19. 
ouvepyés, C. iv. 11. 

otvets, C. i. 9. 

oOGpa, C. i. 22, ii. II, 17. 
cwparixds, C. ii. 9. 


rdgis, C. ii. 5. 

pag gd de E. iv. 2 

ré, E. iii. 

rédetos, C. e 28, iv. 12. 

rey, C. ii. 23. : 
vis, with particip, and article, C. ii. 8. 


Cursos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16, 
brevarrios, C. ii. 14. 

brép and repl, E. vi. 18. 

érep-, compounds with, E, iti. 20, 


broporh, C. i, 11. 


gavepodr, C. iv. 4. 

garepoicba, E. by 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
drrocodgia, C. ii. 8 

ppayuos, E. i. 14. 

dpéynors, E. i, 8 

gioa, E. ii. 3 


xdps, E. i. 6; C. iii, 16, iv. 6, al. 
xeaptroiy, E. i. 6, 
xeipoypagor, C. ii, 14. 


xpela, E. iv. 29. 
xwpls, E. ii, 12, 


yaryos, E. v. 19; C. iii, 16, 
yevderba, C. i - 9. 

peddos, E. iv. 25. 

Yurt, ée yuris, E. vi. 6; C. lik. 23. 


054, E. v. 193 C. iii. 16, 


III. LATIN WoRDS. 


acdificatoriae, 230. 
arbitrium, 289. 

causa exemplarts, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 


Sumus, 147. 


snterpolare, ii, 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactoriae, 23 
susrbanitas, 149. 
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the side of textual and literary criticism.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


‘‘ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. Batren, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has i.s practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion's Herald. 


“ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — Zhe /ndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 
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“ Richly helpful to scholars and winisters."—Tue PresevTeriaAn BANNER. 4 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College. 


Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


“Professor Smith's Commentary will for some time be the standari 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithfully accomplished."— 7/e Atheneum. 


‘It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research,”"— 7he 
Presbyterian, 

‘' The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”"—T7he Philadelphia 
Press. 

‘The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” —The Evangelist. 


«The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—/Ai/adelphia Presby- 
terian Journal, 


‘‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience."— 74e Churchman, 


‘The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Ziterature, 

‘The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith's work has reached the 
same high level, It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text."—Pror. L. W. 
Batten, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
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“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — Zhe Lutheran Quarterly. 


‘* Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7%e 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — Zhe Biblical 
World, 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . .. Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — 7he Chicago Standard, 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. Ile treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case. ... His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Zhe New York Observer. 
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“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— Tue BisiicaL WoRLD. 


ST. LUKE. 
By the Rey. ALFRED PLUITIIER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author's Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel —Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke's style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D, SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sensé, fortified by learning and piety." —7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — Zhe Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character." — The Southern Church- 
wren. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL Series has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

Sem aati having been so recently published, further notices are not yel 
evarladle, 
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“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable." — The Meruopist RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Rey. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 








Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr, Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Vale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive, 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GrorcE P. FisHer, of Vale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT, 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.”— Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister's library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul's masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers,” — Je Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author's 
thought." — NV. Y. Jndependent. _ 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commen 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God. 


The Congregationalist 
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“This admiraéle serics.""—THE LONDON ACADEMY, 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
; Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“‘ The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded,"—7/e Zon- 
don Academy. 


“An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.”—/he L-xposifor. 

“Tt displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight. ""—Zslereture, 

‘In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol- 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. Srevens, of Vale University. 

‘Tt is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”"—7e CAurch. 

‘The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . , ‘These elements, to- 

ether with the author's full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.”"— 7Ae Standard, 

“An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc- 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.""—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

‘The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”—T7A¢e Con- 
gregationalist, 
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Philippians and Philemon 


BY 
REY. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 





“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series."— 7Ve Scotsman, 

** Professor Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.”—Dr, 
GrorcE P., FIsuer. 

“The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,”— 
The Congregationalist 

*‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it {s worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of. just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul's place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Aoston Advertiser. 

“If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author's introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student's mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

‘His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.""— 7he Dial. 

“Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 


*« The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet tan be lit- 
tle left to be desired,”—PAi/adelphia Presbyterian Journal, 
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“ A decided advance on all other commentaries.""— 7TéAe Outlook. 


PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H, TOY, D.D 
Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University, 


Crown 8vo. | Net, $3.00. 


“This volume has the same characteristics of thoroughness and 
painstaking scholarship as the preceding issues of the series. In the 
critical treatment of the text, in noting the various readings and the 
force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.”"— The Christian Intelligencer. 


“In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
interpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispen- 
sable to the careful student, whether lay or clerical."— Z/e Outlook, 


ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 
Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, 2.50. (Postage, 18c.) 


This is the latest volume of ** The International Critical Commen- 
tary’ which has been published. The treatment is not only critical, but 
expository, exegetical and practical. The introductions and notes are 
highly instructive, and thoughtful students of the Scriptures will find 
this work helpful and suggestive. 


“His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are par- 
ticularly valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so 
full and satisfactory.”"—7he Living Church. 


“It shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship 
with the views of the critical school."—Aerald and Presbyter. 


“ This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predeces- 
sors. The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked 
by erudition at once affluent and discriminating.”"— Ze Outlook, 


The Bnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
_ years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


Theological Encyclopedia, By Craries A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
An Introduction to the Litera- By 5S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ture of the Old Testament, fessor of Elebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 
The Study of the Old Testa- By the Right Rev. HERRERT EDWARD 
ment, RYLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 
Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
late Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass. 
Contemporary History of the By Francis Browy, D.D., Profes- 
Old Testament. sor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
Theology of the Old Testa- By A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
ment. Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. 
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An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 


The Later Catholic Church. 


The Latin Church, 


History of Christian Doctrine, 


Christian Institutions. 


Philosophy of Religion. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of Ge, 
Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church. 
The Christian Preacher. 


Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. SaLtmonp, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. , 

By CasPpAR RENE Grecory, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University of 
Leipzig. 

By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

By ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. (Now ready.) 

By FRANK C. Porter, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By GEORGE B. STEVENs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Now ready.) 

By RopertT Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. (Now ready.) 

By RosertT Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 

By G. P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Ilistory, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion.) 

By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, P. 
E. Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Now ready.) 

By RoperT Fuint, D.D., LL.D., 

‘ Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A. B. Bruce, D.D., late Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Pastor of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Now ready.) 

By Joun Watson, D.D., Pastor of 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Reader in 
Talmudic in the University of 

_ Cambridge, England. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 





Crown 8vo, 555 pages, $2.50 net 


“*It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany."”—Prof. Putuir Scuarr, D.D. 


“‘Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems iondtvad with admirable fairness and good judgment." 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘*His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 
pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 


great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — 7he London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this * Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.”—Dr. LyMan ABBOTT, ia the Outlook. 


‘'The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results." 

—Prof, Henry P. Smirn, in the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘‘Tn working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon.” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


“It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa-, 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found. 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of! 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability."—New World. ’ 


* . . . Canon Driver's book is characterized throughout by: 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews. and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and em- 
bodies it,"—Dr, A. P, Peasopy, im the Cambridge Tribune. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 


**TIn style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gen- 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —Christian Advocate. 


‘* Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”—. Y. Tribune. 


‘‘It is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” — 7he Congregationalist. 


‘* Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
‘ thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
- and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
" and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 

out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
‘ judgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
_ sobriety.”— Zhe Churchman. 


‘*It will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 


synopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research,” — Zhe Literary World. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE 
WORKING CHURCH 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘* Applied Christianity," ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” “ Ruling 
Ideas of the Presen. Age,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 


“Dr, Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches."—J4e /néerior. 


‘Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. . . . 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . , . An ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme."—74e Congregetiona(isé, 


‘« We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring.”"—7he Dial. 


‘“ His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose, . . «» We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here."—The Bibliotheca Sacra, 


“This book should be the wade mecwm of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church life or church work is left untreated.” 
— The (Canadian) Methodist Magasine and Review, 


‘* A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men.”—7Ae Christian Ad- 
voca le, 


‘*Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and greet good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel- 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author's point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own."—7he Jndependent., 


‘A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
Ends in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

. Lhe Christian Intelligencer. 
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A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


BY 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


‘¢The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series.”"— 7he Congregationalist. 


‘Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.” — 7he Christian World (London). 


‘¢There can de no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its criticism and the boldness of its views.” 
— The Scotsman, 


‘The ability and learning of Professor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.’”’ 

—Dr. GEorGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


‘¢ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


‘¢ For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re-* 
markably readable.”— 7he /ndependent. 


‘¢Tt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for‘ 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 
—New York Tribune. 


‘*Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, . 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of subordinate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘*The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantee 
its permanent value and success.” — Zhe Expositor. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University, 
Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘“ He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc. 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book."—7he New York Observer. 


‘“‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place 1m our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work on the subject in English 
equal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone."—Zondon Nonconformist and Jnde- 
pendent. 


“It isonly just to co Be Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English."—7he New York Lvamgelsst. 


“Tt is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale, ‘Tt could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.”— Prov. WILLIAM SANDAY, Ox/ord. 


“It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it isa pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again."—Bisnop Jonn F, Hurst. 


“Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,"— PAsladelphia Presbyterian, 


“The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. »« «+ A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
tc the student of theology."—7%e Churchman. 


‘‘Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror, ie. 
ffarvard Divinity School. 


“Tt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — 7Ae Outlook, 


“ As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher's 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting,” 
—Prof. Marcus Dons 


‘“. . . He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
investigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 


‘THAYER, of 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘‘ As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most auractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident tbat it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

— The Living Churck., 


‘‘ This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.” — The Advance. 


‘The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious- 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life—these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier.”’ 

— The Congregational st. 


‘« The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
—TZhe London Independent. 


‘‘It is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit.” 

—The Sunday School Times. 


‘Tt reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exemplary temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passayes of exquisite finish.”’—//artford Seminary Record. 


‘*We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, and especially 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh suggestions.” 
—Proressor A. B. BRUCE. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 577 pages, $2.50 net. 


“' Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to general theological thought. In a few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the general assent of 
discriminating readers; but it will receive, as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author.”—//e American Journal of Theology. 


‘As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects.”.—7Ae Jn- 
dependent, 


“* This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines, 
“We A single quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro- 
found thought of the book.”—T7he Aib/iotheca Sacra. 


*« The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion, . « « However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit."— 7/4e Advance, 


‘Tt is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age."—T7he Lutheran Church Review, 


‘With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug- 
gestive book on a subject of abiding interest."—7Ae Christian Jnte/lli- 
gencer.” 


‘Tt is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarily readable. . . . It is controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant."—74e Congregationalist, 


“« He writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in no other 
work in so compact a form."—Zhe New York Observer. 
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Apologetics; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Pree Church College, 
Glasgow Per of ‘* The Training of the Twelve,"' ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,"’ ** The Kingdom of God," etc. 


Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 


Professor Bruce's work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever tn our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


"The hook throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it is of permanent value."— 7%e Congregationalist. 


‘The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank." — 7he /ndependent. 


“A patient and scholarly Fp bapoa mai of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commenc it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.'"— 7he Nation. 


“The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times." — Western CAristian Advocate, 


‘*Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader,"— 
advance. 


“Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels."— 
New York Tribune. 


‘In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in aclear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel."— Andover Review. 


‘“We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No 
theological library should be without it.” —Zten's Herald, 
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